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PREFACE. 


These  t0k$  roerje  vnitUn  m  the  interval  of 
ether  emoeatums^for  tkeuuef  the  §i4mt^  Reh' 
tive  to  whom  they  are  inscribed.  They  e^race 
at  the  same  time  some  attempt  at  a  general  meto 
of  Scottish  History,  with  a  selection  of  its  mare 
picturesque  and  prominent  point s.  Hamng  been 
found  useful  to  the  young  Pirson  for  whom  the 
compilation  was  made,  they  are  now  given  to  the 
Public,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  a  source  of 
instruction  for  others.  The  compilation,  though 
professing  to  be  only  Tales,  or  Narratives  from 
Scottish  Chronicles,  wiU,  nevertheless,  hefouna 
to  contain  a  general  idea  of  the  history  of  that 
Country,  from  the  period  when  it  has  general  in* 
terest. 

The  compiler  may  here  mention,  that,  after 
commencing  his  task  in  a  manner  obvious  to  the 
most  limited  capacity,  of  which  the  Taleof  Mac^ 
heth  is  an  example  he  was  led  to  take  a  different 
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tiew  of  the  subject,  by  finding  that  a  style  const* 
derably  mare  elevated  wa9  more  inkresting  to  Ma 
juvenile  reader.  There  is  no  harm,  but  on  ike 
contrary  there  is  benefit,  in  presenting  a  chila 
with  ideas  somewhat  beyond  His  ecLsy  and  tmine- 
diate  comprehension.  The  difficulties  thus  offered^ 
if  not  too  great  or  toojreque^,  stimulate  euri' 
oiity,  and  encourage  exertion. 

Abbotsford, 
lOtk  OeL  1827. 
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TO  HUGH  LITTLEJOHN,  ESa 

MUCH  B93PEGTBD  SIR, 

•  Althouoh  I  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  reve* 
rend  period  of  life  which  may  put  me  once  more 
on  a  level  with  yours,  yet  I  find  myself  already 
lietter  please^  to  seek  an  auditor  of  your  age, 
who  is  usually  contented  to  hear  the  same  story 
repeated  twenty  times  over,  than  to  attempt  iiv- 
structing  the  more  critical  hearers  among  my 
contemporaries,  that  are  apt  to  object  to  any  tale 
twice  tdd.  It  is,  therefore,  jHrobable  that  had 
we  been  to  remain  near  to  each  other,  I  should 
have  repeated  t<>  you  niany  of  the  atorie#  coa 
tained  in  this  book  more  than  once.  But,  since 
that  haa  ceased  to  be  the  case,  I  have  nothing  re- 
maining save  to  put  them  in  this  shape^  in  which 
you  may  read  them  over  as  oilen  as  you  have  a 
mind. 

I  have  in  this  little  book  imitated  one  with 
which  you  are  well  acquainted, — ^I  mean  the  col- 
lection of  Stories  taken  from  the  History  of 
England,  and  which  has  been  so  deservedly 
popular. 

As^ou,  however,  happen  to  be  a  person  of 
quick  study,  and  great  penetration,  it  is  my  pur 
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pose  to  write  a  little  work,  which  may  not  only 
be  useful  to  you  at  the  ^e  of  five  or  six  years, 
which  I  think  may  be  about  yoar  worship's  pre- 
sent period  of  life,  but  which  may  not  be  beneath 
your  attention,  either  for  style  or  matter,  at  the 
graver  term  of  eight,  or  even  ten  years  old. 
When,  therefore,  you  find  any  thing  a  little  too 
hard  for  you  to  understand  at  this  moment,  you 
must  consider  that  you  will  be  better  able  to 
make  out  the  sense  a  year  or  two  afterwards ;  or 
perhaps  you  may  make  a  great  exertion,  and  get 
at  the  meaning,  just  as  you  might  contrive  t6 
reach  something  placed  upon  a  high  shelf,  by 
standing  on  your  tiptoes,  instead  of  waiting  tid 
you  grow  a  little  taller.  Or  who  knows  but  papli 
^ill  give  you  some  assistance,  and  that  will  b^ 
the  same  as  if  he  set  you  upon  a  stool  that  yot 
might  reach  down  what  you  wanted. 

And  so  farewell,  my  dear  Hugh  Littlejohd. 
If  you  should  grow  wiser  and  better  from  whatt 
you  read  ia  this  book,  it  wiil  give  great  pleasttrb 
to  your  verj  affectionate 

GRANDFATHER 
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€HAP.  I. 


How  ScoOand  and  England  came  to  be  separate 
Kingdoms. 


England  is  the  southern,  and  Scotland  is  the 
northern  part  of  the  celebrated  island  called  Great 
Britain.  England  is  greatly  larger  than  Scotland, 
and  the  ground  is  much  richer,  and  produces  bet- 
ter crops.  There  are  also  a  great  many  more  men 
in  England^  and  both  the  gentlemen  and  the  coun- 
try people  are  richer,  and  have  better  food  and 
clotlung  there  than  in  Scotland. 

Scotknd,  on  the  contrary,  is  full  of  hills,  and 
huge  moors  and  wildernesses,  which  bear  no  com, 
and  afford  but  little  Ipod  for  flocks  of  sheep  or 
herds  of  cattle.  But  the  level  ground  that  lies 
along  the  great  rivers  is  more  fertile,  and  produces 
good  crops.  The  natives  of  Scotland  are  accus- 
lo*ned  to  live  more  hardily  iu  general  than  those 
of  England. 

Now,  as  these  two  nations  live  in  the  different 
ends  of  the  &ame  island,  and.  are  separated  by 
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large  and  stormy  seas  from  other  parts  of  tibe 
world,  it  seems  natural  that  they  should  have  been 
friendly  to  each  other,  and  that  they  should 
have  lived  under  the  same  government.  Accords 
ingly,  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  King  of 
Scotland  becoming  King  of  England,  as  I  will 
tell  you  in  another  part  of  this  book,  the  two  na- 
tions have  ever  sbce  then  been  joined  into  one 
great  kingdom,  which  is  called  Great  Britain. 

But,  before  this  happy  union  of  England  and 
Scotland,  there  were  many  long,  cruel,  and  bloody 
wars,  between  the  two  nations ;  and,  far  from  help- 
ing or  assisting  each  other,  as  became  good  neigh- 
bours and  friends,  they  did  each  other  cdl  die  harm 
and  ii^ury  that  Uiey  possibly  could,  by  invading 
each  other's  territories,  killing  their  subjects,  burn- 
ing their  towns,  and  taking  meir  wives  and  chil- 
dren prisoners.  This  lasted  for  many  hundred 
years,  and  I  am  about  to  tell  you  the  reason  Why 
the  land  was  so  divided. 

A  long  time  since,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago 
and  more,  there  was  a  brave  and  warlike  people, 
called  the  Romans,  who  undertook  to  conquer  the 
whole  world,  and  subdue  all  countries,  so  ajs  to 
make  their  own  city  of  Rome  the  head  of  all  tho 
nations  upon  the  face  of  tlie  earth.  And  after 
conquering  far  and  near,  at  last  they  came  to  Bri- 
tain, and  made  a  great  war  upon  the  inhabitants, 
called  the  British,  or  Britons,  whom  they  found 
living  there.  The  Romans,  who  were  a  very  brav<i 
people,  and  well  armed,  beat  the  British,  and  took 
possession  of  almost  all  ihe  flat  part  of  die  island, 
which  is  now  called  England,  and  also  of  a  part  of 
the  south  of  Scotland.    But  they  could  not  make 
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th«ir  vray  into  the  high  northern  mountains  of  Scot- 
land, where  they  could  hardly  get  any  thing  to  feed 
their  soldiersi  and  where  they  met  with  much  op* 
position  from  the  inhahitants. 

Then  the  wild  people  of  Scotland,  whom  the 
Romaniei  had^  not  been  able  to  subdue^i  began'  to 
CQme  down  from  their  mountains,  and  mike  in* 
roads  upon  that  part  of  the  country  which  had  been 
(conquered  by  the  Romans. 

These  people  of  Scotland  were  not  one  naticm, 
but  two,  called  the  Scots  and  the  Picts ;  they  often 
fought  against  each  o^er,  but  they  ahvays  joined 
together  against  the  Romans  and  the  Britons,  who 
hs^  been  subdued  by  them.  At  length,  the  Ro* 
maos  thou^t  they  would  prevent  these  Picts  and 
Scot»  from  coming  into  tt^  southern  part  of  Bri- 
tain, and  laying  it  waste.  For  this  pu]|K>8e,  they 
built  a  very  long  wall  between  the  one  side  of  the 
island  and  the  other,  ao  that  none  of  the  Scots*  or 
Picts  should  come  into  the  country  on  the  sonth 
Side  of  the  wall ;  and  they  mpule  towers  on  the 
wall,  and  camps,  with  soldiers,  from  place  to  place; 
so  that,  at  the  least  alarm,  the  soldiers  might  hasten 
tfi  defend  any  pact  of  the  wall  which  was  attacked. 
Xhis  first  Roman  wall  iVas  built  between  the  two 
great  Friths  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth,  just  where 
the  island  of  Britain  is  at  the  narrowest,  and  some 
parts  of  it  wre  to  be  seen  at  this  day.  Tou  can  sea 
it  on  the  map. 

The  wall  defended  the  Britons  for  a  tune,  and 
the  Scots  and  Picts  were  shut  out  from  the  fine 
rich  land,  and  enolos'^d  within  their  own  mountains. 

utthfsv  were  very  much  displeased  with  this,  and 
mbied  themselves   in  great  numbers,  and 
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<^sibed  €fY&t  ike  yvtJH  in  s(»t6  of  all  that  the  Ro- 
mans could  do  to,  oppose  them.  A  man  of  the 
luune  of  Grahame  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
soldier  who  got  over,  and  the  common  people  sfiil 
call  the  remains  of  the  wall  Grahame's  dil^. 

Now  the  Romans,  finding  that  this  first  wall 
could  not  keep  out  the-  Barbarians,  (for  so  they 
called  the  Picts  and  ike  Scots,)  thought  they  would 
give  up  a  large  portion  of  the  country  to  them,  and 
periiaps  it  might  make  them  quiet  So  they  hailt 
a  new  wall,  and  a  mu<^  stronger  one  than  the  first^ 
sixty  miles  farther  back  from  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
Yet  the  Barbaiians  made  as  many  furioos  attacks 
to  get  over  this  second  wall  as  ever  they  had  done  to 
break  through  the  former.  But  the  Roman  soldiers 
defended  the  second  wall  soweH,  that  the  Scots  and 
Pids  could  not  break  through  it,  though  they  oflen 
came  round  the  end  of  the  wall  by  sea,  in  boaUi 
made  of  ox  hides  stretdied  upon  hoops,  landed  on 
the.  other  side^  aiid  did  very  much  mischief.  In 
the  meantime,  the  poor  Britons  led  a  very  unhappy; 
life ;  for  the  Romans,  when  they  subdued  their 
eoonti/,  had  taken  away  all  their  amis,  and  they 
had  lost  the  habit  of  using  them,  or  of  defending 
themselves,  and  trusted  entirety  to  th^  pirotection 
of  the  Ramans. 

But  at  this  time  great  quarrels,  and  confusion, 
and  vara,  took  place  at  Rome.  So  the  Roman 
Emperor  sent  to  the  soldiers  whom  he  had  main 
tained  in  Britain,  and  ordered  that  they  should  im- 
nedmtely  return  to  dieir  own  countvy,  and  leave 
the  Britons  to  defend  their  wall  as  well  as  they 
could,  agwnst  their  unruly  and  warlike  neighboursi 
die  Ficta  and  Scots.  The  Roman  soldi^  were 
•  * 
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reiy  sony  for  the  poor  Bvitonsy  but  th^  could  do 
AC  more  to  help  them  then  by  repairiug  the  wall  of 
defence.  Tbej  therefore  built  it  all  up,  and  made 
it  as  strong  as  if  it  were  quite  new.  And  then  they 
took  to  their  ^ups,  and  left  the'  island.  - 

After  the  departure  c(  the  Romans,  the  Britons 
were  quite  unable  to  proteet  the  wall  against  the 
Barbanans ;  for,  sinc0  their  conquest  by  ^e  Rop> 
mans,  they  had  become  a  weak  and  cowttrdly  peo* 
pie.  So  thePiets  and  the  Scots  wasted  and  de* 
fitroyed  their  country,  and  took  away  tiieur  boy« 
&nd  girls  to  be  slaves,  and  seized  upon  ^ir  dieep, 
and  upon  tiieir  cattle,  and  burnt  thciir  houses,  and 
did' them  every  sort  of  nuschief.  Thus  at  last  the 
Britons,  findmg  then^elves  quite  unable  to  resist 
these  barbarous  people,  invited  into  Britain  to  their 
assistance  a  number  of  men  from  Germany,  who 
were  called  Ang^o-Saxons.  Now,  these  were  a 
wety  brave  and  warlike  people,  and  they  came  in 
their  ships  from  Germany,  and  landed  in  the  south 
part  of  Britain,  and  helped  the  Britons  to  fight 
with  the  Scots  and  Picts,  and  <kove  them  bw;k 
again  into  the  hills  and  festnesses  of  thw  own 
country,  to  tiie  north  of  the  wall  which  the  Romans 
built;  and  tiiey  were  never  ailefwards  sotroubk* 
0ome  to  their  nei^bours. 

But  the  Britons  were  not  much  ihe  better  for  the 
defeat  of  their  nordiem  enemies ;  for  the  Saxons, 
when  they  had  come  into  Britun,  and  saw  what  a 
beautiful  rii^h  countiy  it  was,  and  how  the  people 
were  not  able  to  defend  it,  resolved  to  take  the 
lund  to  themselves,  and  to  make  the  Britons  their 
slaves  and  servants.  The  Britons  were  very  un« 
iriUing  to  have  ^leir  country  taken  Spool  them  by 
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the  people  they  had  caHed  in  to  help  &ein,  and  ^i  ^ 
istrove  to  oppose  them ;  but  the  Saxons  wore 
stronger  and  more  wajiike  than  they,  and  defeated 
them  so  oilen,  that  they  at  last  got  possession  of 
al(  the  level  and  flat  land  in  the  south  part  of  Bri- 
tain.  :  However,  the  bravest  part  of  the  Britons, 
fled  into  a  very  hilly  part  of  Britain,  which  is  call- 
ed Wales,  and  there  they  defended  themselves 
ttgainst  the  Saxons  fot  a  great  many  years ;  and 
ti^ir  descendants  still  speak  the  ancient  British 
language,  called  Welsh.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Anglo-Saxons  spread  themselves  throughout  aU 
the  south  part  of  Britain,  and  the  name  of  the 
country  was  changed,  and  it  was  no  longer  called 
Britain,  but  England ;  which  means  the  land  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  who  had  conquered  it. 
•  While  the  Saxons  and  Britons  were  thus  figfatine 
together,  the  Scots  and  the  Picts,  after  they  had 
been  driven  back  behind  the  Roman  wall,  also 
quarrelled  and  fought  between  themselves ;  and  at 
last,  alter  a  great  many  battles,  the  Scots  got  com- 
pletely the  better  of  tfa^  Picts.  The  common  peo- 
ple say  that  the  Scots  destroyed  them  entirely ; 
but  I  think  it  is  not  likely  that  they  could  kill  such 
great  numbers  of  people.  Yet  it  is  certain  they 
must  have  slain  many,  and  driven  others  out  of  the 
country,  tend  made  die  rest  their  servants  and 
slaves ;  at  leai^t  the  Picts  were  never  heard  of  in 
history  after  these  great  defeats,  and  the  Scots 
gave  their  own  name  to  the  north  part  of  Britain, 
fis  the  Angles,  or  Anglo-Saxons,  did  to  the  south 
part :  and  so  came  the  name  of  Scotland,  the  land 
of  the  Scots  ;  and  England,  the  land  of  the  £ng- 
lisb.    The  two  kingdoms  were  divided  firm  each 
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Other,  (if  St  by  the  river  Tweed,  then  by  a  groat 
range  of  hiUs  and  wildernesses,  and  tlwD  by  « 
branch  of  the  sea  called  the  Frith  of  Solway. 
The  division  is  riot  very  far  fram  the  old  Ronma 
wall.  The  wall  itself  has  been  long  suffered  to  go 
to  ruins;  but,  as  I  have'  already  said,  there  am 
some  parts  of  it  still  standing,  and  it  is  carious  to 
see  how  it  runs  as  straight  as  ao  arrow  over  higb 
hills,  and  through  great  bogs  and  morasses. 

You  see,  therefore,  that  Britain  was  divided  be* 
tween  three  different  nations,  who  were  eneroiea 
to  each  other. — There  was  £ngland,  which  was 
the  richest  and  best  part  of  the  island,  and  whieh 
was  inhabited  by  the  English.  Then  there  wasi 
Scotland,  full  of  hills  and  great  lakes,  and  difiicull 
and  dangerous  precipices,  wild  heaths,  and  great 
morasses.  This  country  was  inhabited  by  the  . 
Scots,  or  Scottish  men.  And  there  was  Wales^ 
where  the  remains  of  the  ancient  British  had  fled^ 
to  obtain  safety  from  the  Saxons. 

The  Welsh  defended  their  country  for  a  long 
time,  but  the  English  got  possession  of  it  at  last. 
But  they  were  not  able  to  become  masters  of  Scot- 
land, though  they  tried  it  very  oflen.  The  two 
countries  were  under  different  kings,  who  fought 
together  very  oflen  and  very  desperately;  and 
thus  you  see  the  reason  why  England  and  Scot- 
land, though  making  parts  of  the  same  island, 
were  for  a  long  time  great  enemies  to  each  other 
Papa  will  show  you  the  two  countries  on  the  mapf 
and  you  must  take  notice  how  Scotland  is  all  full 
of  hdls,  and  vrild  moors  covered  with  heather. — 
But  now  I  think  upon  it,  Mn  Hugh  Littlejohn  is  a 
traveller,  and  has  seen  Scotland  and  England  too 
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with  his  own  eyes.  Hawever,  it  will  do  ao  harm 
to  look  at  the  map. 

The  English  are  veiy  food  of  their  fine  country ; 
thef  call  it  Old  England,  and  think  it  the  finest 
land  that  the  sun  slunes  upon.  And  the  Scots  are 
also  very  proud  of  their  own  country,  with  its  great 
lakes  and  mountains ;  and,  in  the  old  language  of 
tiie  country,  they  call  it  ^^  The  land  of  the  lakes 
and  mountains,  and  the  hrave  men ;"  and  oilen, 
also,  the  Land  of  Cakes,  becauise  the  people  live 
a  good  ded  upon  cakes  made  of  oatmeal,  instead 
of  wheaten  bread.  But  both  England  and  Scot- 
land ere  now  parts  of  the  same  kingdom,  and  there 
is  no  use  in  asking  which  is  the  best  country,  or 
has  the  bravest  men. 

This  is  but  a  dull  chapter,  Mr.  Littlejohn.  But 
as  we  are  to  tell  many  stories  about  Scotland  and 
England,  it  is  best  to  learn  what  sort  of  countries 
we  are  talking  about.  The  next  story  idiall  he 
more  entertaining 
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The  Story  of  Macbeth. 


Soon  after  the  Scots  and  Picts  had  become  one 
{people,  as  I  told  you  before,  there  was  a  King  of 
Scotland  called  buncaii,  a  very  good  old  man. 
He  bad  two  sons  ;  one  was  called  Malcolm,  and 
^he  other  Donaldbane.  Bui  King  Duncan  was 
too  old  to  lead  out  his  army  to  battle,  and  his  sons 
were  too  young  to  help  him. 

At  this  time  Scotland,  and  indeed  France  and 
England,  and  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
were  much  harassed  by  the  Danes.  These  were 
a  very  fierce,  warlike  people,  who  sailed  from  one 
place  to  another  and  landed  their  armies  on  the 
coast,  burning  and  destroying  every  thing  wherever 
they  came.  They  were  heathens,  and  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  Bible,  but  thought  of  nothing  but  bat- 
tle and  slaughter,  and  making  plunder.  When 
they  came  to  countries  where  the  inhabitants  were 
cowardly,  they  took  possession  of  the  land,  as  I 
told  you  the  Saxons  took  possession  of  Britain. 
At  other  times,  they  landed  with  their  soldiers,  . 
took  what  spoil  they  could  find,  burned  the  houses, 
and  then  got  on  board,  hoisted  sails,  and  away 
again.  They  did  so  much  mischief,  that  people 
put  up  prayers  to  God  in  the  churches  to  deliver 
them  fi  om  the  rage  of  tlie  Danes. 
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Now,  it  happened  in  King  Duncan's  time,  that  a 
great  fleet  of  these  Danes  came  to  Scotland  and 
landed  their  men  in  Ftf«,  and  threatened  to  take 
possession  of  that  province*  So  a  numerous  Scot- 
tish army  was  levied  to  go  to  fight  with  them.  The 
King,  as  I  told  you,  was  too  old  to  command  his 
army,  and  his  sons  were  too  young.  So  he  sent 
out  one  of  his  near  relations,  who  was  called  Mac- 
beth; he  was  son  of  Finel,  who  was  Thane,  as  it 
was  called,  of  Glamis.  The  governors  of  pro- 
vinces were  at  that  time,  in  Scotland,  called 
Thanes ;  they  were  afterwards  termed  Earls. 

This  Macbeth,  who  was  a  brave  soldier,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  army,  and 
marched  against  the  Danes.  And  he  carried  with 
him  a  relation  of  his  own,  called  Banquo,  who  was 
Thane  of  Lochaber,  ^nd  was  also  a  very  brave 
man.  So  there  was  a  great  battle  fought  between 
the  Danes  and  the  Scots,  and  Macbeth  and  Ban- 
quo  defeated  the  Dsmes,  and  drove  them  back  to 
their  ships,  leaving  a  great  many  of  their  soldiers 
bcith  killed  and  wounded.  Then  Macbeth  and  his 
army  marched  back  to  a  town  in  the  North  of 
Scotland,  called  Forres,  rejoicing  on  account  of 
their  victory. 

Now  there  lived  at  this  time  three  old  women  in 
the  town  of  Forres,  whom  people  thought  were 
witches,  and  supposed  they  could  tell  what  was  to 
come  tsi  pass.  Nobody  \^uld  believe  such  folly 
now-ardays,  except  low  and  ignorant  creatures, 
such  as  those  who  consult  gipsies  in  order  to  have 
their  fortunes  told ;  but  in  those  early  times  the 
people  were  much  more  ignorant,  and  even  great 
men,  like  Macbeth,  belio-ved  that  such  persons  as 
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tlaese  witches  of  Forres  could  tell  what  was  to 
came  tA  pass  afterwards,  and  listened  to  the  Don« 
sense  they  toM  them,  as  if  die  old  women  hud 
really  been  jprophetesses.  The  old  women  saw 
that  thej  were  respected  and  feared,  so  that  thej 
were  tempted  to  impose  upon  people,  by  pretend- 
ing to  tell  what  was  to  happen  to  them,  and  they 
got  presents  for  doing  so. 

So  the  three  old  women  went  and  stood  by  the 
wayside,  in  a  great  moor  or  heath  near  Forres, 
and  waited  till  Macbeth  came  up.  And  then,  step* 
ping  before  him  as  he  was  marching  at  the  head  of 
his  soldiers,  the  first  woman  said,  '^  All  hail,  Mac- 
beth—^lail  to  thee,  Thane  of  Glamis."  The  se- 
cond said,  ^  All  hail,  Macbeth — hail  to  thee,  Thane 
of  Cawdor."  Then  the  third,  wishing  to  pay  him 
a  higher  compliment  than  the  other  two,  said,  '*  All 
bail,  Macbeth,  that  shall  be  King  of  Scotland.'' 
Macbeth  was  yery  much  surprised  to  hear  them 
give  him  these  titles ;  and  while  he  was  wondering 
what  they  could  mean,  Banquo  stepped  forward, 
and  asked  them  whether  they  had  nothing  to  tell 
about  him  as  well  as  about  Macbeth.  And  they 
said  that  he  should  not  be  sp  great  as  Macbeth, 
but  that  though  he  himself  should  never  be  a  king, 
yet  his  children  should  succeed  to  the  throne  of 
Scotland,  and  be  kings  for  a  great  number  of 
years. 

Before  Macbeth  wios  recovered  from  his  sur- 
prise, there  came  a  messenger  to  tell  him  that  his 
father  was  dead,  so  that  he  was  become  Thane  oi 
Glamis  by  inheritance.  And  there  came  a  second 
messenger  from  the  IGng,  to  thank  Macbeth  fof 
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the  gmat  victory  over  the  Danes,  and  tell  him  diaf 
the  Thane  of  Cawdor  had  iet)e]]ed  against  the 
King,  and  that  the  King  had  taken^  offi<:^e  from 
him,  and  had  sent  to  make  Macbeth  Thane  of 
Cawdor  as  well  as  Glamis.  Thus  the  two  first  old 
women  seemed  to  be  right  in  giving  him  tiiese  two 
titles.  I  dare  say  they  knew  something  of  the* 
death  of  Macbeth's  father,  and^at  the  government 
of  Cawdor  was  intended  for  Macbeth,  though  he 
had  not  heard  of  it. 

Howev^,  Macbeth  semng  a  part  of  their  words 
come  to  be  true,  began  to  think  how  he  was  to 
bring  the  rest  to  pass,  and  make  himself  King,  as 
well  as  Thane  of  Glamis  and  Cawdor.  And  Mac- 
belh  had  a  wife,  who  was  a  veiy  ambitious  wicked 
woman,  and  when  she  found  out  that  her  husband 
thought  of  raising  himself  up  to  be  King  of  Scot- 
land,  she  encouraged  him  by  all  means  in  her 
power,  and  persuaded  him  Hiat  the  only  way  to  get 
possession  of  the  crown  was  to  kill  the  good  old 
king,  Duncan.  Macbetb  was  very  uniinlling  to 
c6mmit  so  great  a  crime,  for  he  knew  what  a  good 
king  Duncan  had  been,  and  he  recollected  how  he 
was  his  relation,  and  had  been  always  very  kind  to 
him,  and  had  intrusted  him  with  die  command  of 
his  army,  and  had  bestowed  on  Inm  tiie  government 
or  Thanedom  of  Cawdor.  But  his  wife  cpntinued 
telling  him  what  a  foolish  cowardly  tiling  it  was  in 
him  not  to  take  the  opportunity  of  making  himself 
King,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  gain  what  tiie 
witches  promised  him.  So  the  wicked  advice  of 
bis  wife,  and  the  prophecy  of  these  wretched  old 
women,  at  last  brought  Macbeth  to  tlunk  of  mur« 
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deriBg  his  Kiag  and  his  friend.  The  way  in  which 
he  aceomplii^fed  \ub  cnme,  made  it  still  more  abo- 
minable. « 

Macbeth  invited  Duncan  to  come  to  visit  him, 
at  a  great  castle  near  Inverness ;  and  the  good 
King,  who  had  no  suspicions  of  his  kinsman,  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  veiy  willingly*  Macbeth  and 
his  lady  received  the  Kmg  and  all  his  retinue  with 
much  af^>earance  of  joy,  and  made  a  great  feast| 
as  a  subject  wojold  do  to  make  his  King  welcome. 
About  the  middle  of  the  ni^t,  the  King  desired  to 
go  to  his  apartment,  and  Macbedi  ccmducted  him 
to  a  fine  room,  wluch  had  been  [wepared  for  hmi. 
Now,  it  was  the  custom,  in  those  bubarous  limes, 
that  wherever  the  Kins  slept,  two  anned  men  slept 
in  the  same  chamber,  m  order  to  defend  his  person, 
in  case  he  i^uld  be  attacked  by  any  one  during  the 
night.  But  the  wicked  Lady  Macbeth  had  made 
tjioae  two  watchmen  drink  a  great  deal  of  wine^ 
and  had  besides  put  some  drugs  into  the  liquor,  so 
that  when  they  went  to  the  Kmg's  apartment  diey 
both  fell  Weep,  and  slept  so  soundly,  that  nothing 
could  awaken  thism. 

Then  the  cruel  Macbeth  came  into  King  Dun- 
can's bed-room  about  two  in  die  morning.  ItWIUi 
a  terrible  stonny  ni^ ;  but  the  noise  of  the  wind 
and  of  the  tbimder  could  not  awaken  the  King,  as 
he  was  old  and  weary  with  his  journey ;  neithei^ 
could  it  awaken  the  two  sentinels.  They  all  slept 
soundly.  So  Maebedi  having  eome  into  the  room, 
and  stepped  gendy  over  tiiefloor»  he  took  the  two 
dirks  winch  belonged  to  the  sentinels,  and  stabbed 
pool*  old  Kii^  Duncan  to  the  heart,  and  that  so  ef* 
fectually  thaihe  died  witibout  giviag  ov^n  a  grotn. 
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Thea  Macbeth  put  the  bloody  daggern  into  the 
hands  of  the  sentinels,  and  he  daubed  their  faces 
o\^er  with  blood,  that  it  might  appear  as  if  thej  had 
committed  the  niuider.  Macbeth  was  frightened 
at  what  he  had  done,  but  his  wife  made  him  wash 
his  hands  and  go  to  bed. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  nobles  and  gentlemen 
who  attended  on  the  King,  assembled  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  castle,  and  there  they  began  to  tsJk  of 
what  a  dreadful  storm  it  had  been  the  night  before. 
But  Macbeth  could  scarcely  understand  what  they 
said,  for  he  was  thinking  on  something  much  wortie 
and  more  frightful  than  the  storm,  and  was  won- 
dering what  would  be  said  when  they  heard  of  the 
murder.  They  waited  for  some  time,  but  finding 
the  King  did  not  come  from  his  apartment,  one  (x 
the  noblemen  went  to  see  whether  he  was  well  or 
not.  But  when  he  came  into  the  room,  ho  found 
poor  King  Duncan  lying  stiff,  and  cold,  and  bloody, 
and  the  two  sentinels,  with  their  dirks  or  daggers 
covered  with  blood,  both  fast  asleep.  As  soon  as 
the  Scottish  nobles  saw  this  terrible  sight,  they 
were  greatly  astonished  and  enraged ;  and  Mac* 
beth.made  believe  as  if  he  were  more  enraged  than 
any  of  them,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  before  any 
one  could  prevent  him,  he  killed  the  two  attendants 
of  the  King  who  slept  in  the  bed-«hamber,  p4-a« 
lending  to  think  they  had  been  guilty  of  murdering 
Kine  Duncan. 

When  Malcolm  and  Donaldbane,  the  two  sons 
of  the  good  King,  saw  their  father  slain  in  this 
strange  manner  within  Macbeth's  castle,  they  be- 
came afraid  that  they  might  be  put  to  death  like- 
wisoi  wad  fled  away  out  of  Scotland ;  for  nolwitli- 
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tftMidtng  all  tbe  ejicuses  which  he  could  make,  they 
fltiU -belief  ed  that  Mac^th  had  killed  their  iathei. 
Pooakibaae  fM  into  9oine  distaat  islande,  but 
Malcolm,  the  eldest  son  of  Ihmcaa,  went  to  the 
court  of  England,  where  he  begged  fbr  Assistance 
from  the  English  King,  to  place  him  on  the  throne 
of  Scotland  as  his  facer's  saoeessor. 

In  the  meantime,  Macbeth  took  possession  of 
-the  kmgdom  of  Scotland,  and  thus  all  his  wicked 
wishes  seemed  to  be  fulfilled.  But  he  was  no4 
happy*  He  began  to  reflect  how  wicked  he  had 
been  in  killing  his  fnmid  and  benefact<Hr,  and  how 
aome  other  person,  a»  as^tious  as  he  was  himself, 
mi^t  do  the  san^  thmg  to  him*  He  remembered^ 
too,  that  the  old  women  had  said,  that  the  children 
ef  Banquo  dhould  succeed  to  the  throne  after  his 
death,  and  therefore  he  concluded  that  Banquo 
might  be  t^npted  to  conspire  against  hkn,  as  he 
had  himself  done  against  King  Duncan.  Th 
wicked  always  think  oth^  people  are  as  bad  as 
themselves.  In  order  to  prevent  this  supposed 
^bmger,  he  hired  ruffians  to  watch  in  a  wood,  where 
Banquo  and  his  son  Fleance  sometimes  used  to 
walk  in  the  evenings  with  instructions  to  attack 
them,  and  kill  both  father  and  son.  The  villaiia 
did  as  they  were  ordered  by  Macbeth ;  bat  while 
they  were,  killing  Banquo,  the  boy  Fleance  made 
bis  eseape  fiom  their  wicked  hands^  and  fled  from 
fin^and  into  Wales.  And  it  is  said,  that  long 
admwards,  his  children  came  to  possess  the  Scot- 
tish crown, 

'  Sbicbeth  was  iiot  the  more  hap^  that  he  had 
shun  his  bra^e  friend  and  cousin  J^anqup*  Ha 
lUiewJtel  men.  hegm  t^  si|sp«et  the  wick^  de^dt 
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^hich  he  had  done,  and  he  was  constant!^  afftiid 
that  some  one  would  put  Ihih  to  death  as  he  ^td 
done  his  old  sovereignj  or  that  Maksolm  would  ob» 
tain  assistance  from  the  King  of  England,  and 
come  to  make  war  against  him,  and  take  from  htm 
Uie  Scottish  kingdom.  So,  in  this  great  perplexity 
of  mind,  he  thought  he  'would  go  to  the  old  women, 
H  hose  words  had  first  put  mto  his  mind  the  desire 
of  beeoitiing  a  king.  It  is  to  be  supposed,  that  he 
offered  them  presents,  and  that  they  were  cunning 
enough  to  study  how  to  give  him  some  answer, 
which  should  make  him  continue  in  the  belief  that 
they  could  pl-ophesy  what  was  to  happen  in  future 
times.  So  they  answered  to  him  that  he  should 
not  be  conquered  or  lose  the  crown  of  Scotland^ 
until  a  great  forest,  called  Bimam  Wood,  should 
come  to  attack  him  in  u  strong  castle  situated  on 
a  liigh  hill  called  Dimsinane.  Now,  the  hiU  bf 
Dunsinane  is  upon  the  one  side  of  a  valley,  and  die 
forest  of' Bimam  is  upon  the  others  There  are 
twelve  miles  distance  betwixt  them,  and  besides 
that,  Macbeth  thought  it  was  impossible  that  the 
trees  could  ever  come  to  the  assault  of  the  castle. 
He  therefore  resolved  to  fortify  his  castle  on  this 
hill  of  Dunsinane  very  strongly,  as  being  a  place 
m  which  he  Itrould  always  be  sure  to  be  sate.  For 
this  purpose  he  caused  all  his  great  nobility  and 
Thanes  to  send  in  stones,  and  wood,  and  other 
things  wanted  in  building,  and  to  drag  diem  with 
oxen  up  to  the  top  of  the  steep  hill  where  he  '^ta 
building  the  castle. 

Now,  amon^  other  nobles  who  were  obliged  to 
send  oxen,  and  horses,  and  materials,  to  this  labo- 
rious worki  was  one  called  Macda^,  tike  Thone  of 
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Fife.  Macbeth  w«»  afiraid  of  this  ThaiM,  for  h« 
was-  veiy  powerful,  and  was  accounted  both  bravo 
Bad  wise ;  and  Macbeth  thouffat  ho  would  most 
probably  join  with  Frioce  Malcoim,  if  ever  he 
should  COOK  from  England  with  an  army.  The 
King,  therefore,  had  a  private  hatred  against  the 
Thaae  of  Fife,  which  he  kept  concealed  from  all 
ni^i,  imtil  he  ahould  have  lome  opportunity  ot  put- 
ting him  to  death,  as  he  had  done  Duncan  and 
Banquo.  Macduff,  on  his  part,  kept  upon  his 
guard,  and  went  to  the  King's  court  as  seldom  as 
he  could,  thinking  himself  never  safe  uidese  while 
in  his  own  castle  of  Kennoway»  wjiich  is  on  the 
coast  of  Fife,  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth. 

It  happened,  however,  dial  the  King  had  sum- 
mooed  several  of  his  nobles,  and.  Macduff,  the 
Thane  of  Fife,  amongst  others,  to  attend  him  at 
his  new  castie  of  Dunsinane ;  and  they  were  all 
obliged  to  come,  none  dared  stay  behind.  Now, 
file  King  was  to  give  the  nobles  a  great  entertain- 
ment, and  preparations  were  made  for  it.  In 
the  meantime,  Macbeth  rode  out  with  a  few  at^ 
teiidantis,  to  see  the  oxen  drag  the  wood  and  the 
stones  up  the  bill,  for  enlarging  and  strengthening 
the  Castle.  So  they  saw  most  of  the  oxen  trudg- 
ing up  the  hill  with  great  difficulty,  for  the  ascent 
is  very  steep,  and  the  burdens  were  heavy,  and  the 
weather  was  extremely  hot.  At  length  Macbeth  saw 
a  pair  of  oxen  so  tired  that  they  could  go  no  far* 
therupthehill,  but  fell  down  uncler  their  load.  Then 
the  King  was  very  angry,  and  demanded  to  know 
who  it  was  am^ig  his  Thanes  that  had  sent  oxen 
so  weak  and  so  u^t  for  labour,  when  ho  hod  st 
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much  work  for  them  to-  do. '  S^me  on^  replied  thtfl 
the  oxen  belonged  to  MacdulB!',  the  Thane  of  File. 
"  Then,"  said  the  King  in  great  anger,  <^  since  the 
Thane  of  Fife  sends  such  wortfaiess  cattle  as  thes^ 
to  do  my  labour,  I  will  put  his  own  neck  into  the 
yoke,  and  make  him  drag  the  burdens  himself."  ' 

There  was  a  friend  of  MacddT  who  heard  ^se 
angry  expressions  of  the  King,  and  hastened  to 
communicate  them  te  the  Thane  of  Fife,  who  was 
walking  in  the  hall  of  the  King's  casile  while  din« 
ner  was  preparing.  The  instant  ^lat  Macduff 
heard  yvhat  the  King  had  said,  he  knew  he  had  no 
time  to  lose  in  maldng  hts  escape ;  for  whenever 
Macbeth  threatened  to  do  mischief  to  any  one,  h0 
was  sure  to  keep  his  w<ffd. 

So  Macduff  snatclied  up  from  the  table  a  loaf  of 
bread,  called  for  hia^hones  and  his  senrants,  and 
was  gaUoping  back  to  hb  own  province  of  Fife  hef 
fore  Macbeth  and  the  rest  of  the  nobilky  were  re^ 
turned  to  the  castle.  The  first  question  which  the 
King  asked  was,  what  had  become  of  Macduff?  and 
being  informed  that  he  had  fled  from  Dunsinane,* 
he  ()rdered  a  body  of  his  guards  to  attend  him,  and 
mounted  on  horseback  himself  to  pursue  the 
Thane,  with  the  purpose  of  putting  hmi  to  death. 

Macduff,  in  the  meantin^jB,  fled  as  fast  as  horses' 
feet  could  carry  him ;  but  he  was  so  ill  provided 
with  money  for  his  expenses,  that,  vAnen  he  came 
to  the  great  ferry  over  the  river  Tay,  he  had  no- 
thing to  give  to  the  boatmen  who  took  him  across, 
excepting  tne  loaf  of  bread  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  Kmg's  table.  The  place  was  called, 
for  a  long  time  aflerwards,  ^  Ferry  of  the 
LoaH 
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yfhen  MAcduif  got  into  his  province  of  Fifoi 
which  is  oo  the  other  side  of  the  Tay,  he  rode  on 
fcuMier  than  before,  towards  his  own  castle  of  Ken* 
oiowaj^  which,  as  I  told  you,  stands  close  by  the 
sea-side ;  and  when  he  reached  it,  the  King  and  hta 
guards  were  not  far  behind  him*  Macduff  oniered 
his  wife  to  shut  the*  gates  of  the  castle,  draw  up 
the  drawbridge,,  and  on  no  account  to  permit  the 
King  or  any  of  his  s<^diers  to  enter.  In  the  mean- 
time,  he  went  to  the  small  harbour  belonging  to 
^  castle,  and  ckused  a  ship  which  was  lying  there 
to  be  fitted  out  for  sea  in  all  haste,  and  got  on 
board  himself,  in  order  to  escape  frpm  Macbeth. 

In  the  meantime,  Macbeth  summoned  the  lady 
to  surrender  the  castle,  and  to  deliver  up  her  hus- 
band. But  Lady  Macduff,  who  was  a  wise  and  a 
brave  woman,  made  many  excuses  and  delays,  un- 
til she  knew  tiiat  her  husband  was  safely  on  board 
the  ship,  and  had  sailed  from  the  harbour.  Then 
she  spoke  boldly- from  the  wall  of  the  castle  to  the 
King,  who  was  standing  before  the  gate  still  de- 
manding entrance,  with  many  threats  of  what  he 
would  do  if  Macdutf  was  not  given  up  to  him. 

"  Do  you  see^'*  she  said,  "  yon  white  sail  upon 
the  sea?  Yonder  goes  Macduff  to  the  Court  of 
England.  You  will  never  see  him  again,  till  he 
comes  back  with  young  Prince  Malcolm  to  puU 
you  down  from  the  throne,  and  to  put  you  to  death, 
lou  will  never  be  able  to  put  your  yoke,  as  you  . 
threatened,  on  the  Thane  of  Fife's  neck." 

Some  say  that  Macbeth  was  so  much  incensed 
at  this  bold  answer,  that  he  and  his  guards  attack- 
ed the  Castle  and  took  it,  killmg  the  orave  lady  and 
idl  i^hom  they  found  there. .   But  othefQ  ^&y»*^d.) 
X  3 
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lielieve  more  truly,  that  the  King,  seeing  that  the 
Castle  of  Kennoway  was  very  strong,  and  thai 
Macduff  hkd  escaped  from  hxm,  and  was  ^nharked 
A>r  England,  departed  hack  to  Dunsinane  without 
attempting  to  take  Macduffs  Castle  of  Kennoway^ 
^e  ruins  of  the  Castle  are  still  lo  he  seen. 

There  reigned  at  that  time  in  England  a  very 
good  King,  called  Edward  the  Confessor.  I  told 
you  that  Prince  Malcolm,  the  son  of  Duncan,  wad 
at  liis  court  soliciting  assistance  to  recover  the 
Scottish  throne.  The  arrival  of  Maedi^  gready 
aided  the  success  of  his  petition ;  for  the  English 
King  knew  that  Macduff  was  a  hrave  and  a  wise 
man.  As  he  assured  Edward  that  the  Scots  w^re 
tired  of  the  cruel  Macbeth,  and  would  join  Prince 
Malcolm  if  he  were  to  enter  Scotland  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  the  King  ordered  a  great  warrior,  call** 
ed  Siward,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  to  enter  Scot- 
land with  an  army,  and  assist  Prince  Malcolm  in 
the  recovery  of  his  father's  crown. 

Then  it  happened  as  Macduff  had  said,  for  the 
Scottish  thanes  and  nobles  would  not  Ifight  for 
Macbeth,  but  joined  Prince  Malcolm  and  MacdufI 
against  him;  so  that  at  length  he  shut  himself  up 
in  his  casde  of  Dunsinane,  where  he  thought  him- 
self safe,  according  to  the  old  women's  propheey^ 
until  Bimam  Wood  should  come  against  him.  He 
boasted  of  this  to  his  followers,  and  encouraged 
them  to  make  a  valiant  defence,  assuring  them  of 
certain  victory.  At  this  time  MaleoUn  and  Mac- 
duff were  come  as  far  as  Bimam  Wood,  and  lay  en- 
camped Acre  with  then-  army.  The  next  morning, 
when  they  were  to  march  across  the  broad  valley 
to-  attack  the  castle  of  Dnnsmane,  Mooduff  advis*. 
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ed  ihat  every  soldier  should  cut  down  a  bough  of  a 
tree  and  cany  it  in  his  hand,  that  the  enemy  might 
'not  be  able  to  see  how  many  men  were  commg 
against  them* 

,  Now,  the  sentinel  who  stood  on  Macbeth's  Cas- 
tle-wall,  when  he  saw  all  these  branches  which  the 
soldi^^  of  Prince  Malcolm  carried,  ran  to  the  King, 
and  informed  him  that  the  Wood  of  Bimam  was 
moving  towards  the  castle  of  Dunsinane.  The 
King  at  first'called  him  a  liar,  and  threatened  to  put 
him  to  death ;  but  when  he  looked  from  the  walla, 
hin»self,  and  saw  the  appearance  of  a  forest  ap- 
[M-oaching  from  Birnam,  he  knew  the  hour  of  ms 
destruction  was  come.  His  foUowens,  too,  began 
to  be  disheartened,  and  to  fly  from  the  Castle,  see- 
•ing  their  master  had  lost  all  hopes. 

Macbeth,  however,  recollected  his  own  bravery, 
and  sallied  desperately  out  at  the  head  of  the  few 
followers  who  remained  faithful  to  him.  He  was 
killed  ofler  a  furious  resistance,  fighting  hand  to 
hand  with  Macduff  in  the  thick  of  the  battle.  Prince 
Malcolm  mounted  the  throne  of  Scotland,  and. 
reigned  long  and  prosperously.  He  rewarded  Mac- . 
dun  by  declaring  that  his  descendant  should  lead 
tlie  vanguard  of  the  Scottish  army  in  battle,  and 
place  the  crown  on  the  King's  head  at  the  ceremony 
of  Coronation.  King  MaJcolm  also  created  the. 
Thanes  of  Scotland  Earls,  after  the  title  adopted 
in  the  Cou]t  of  England* 
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CHAP.  III. 
The  Feudal  Systemj  and  the  J)ronnan  C9nquesL 


The  conduct  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Ktitg 
of  England,  in  the  stoiy  of  Macbeth,  was  ver/ 
generous  and  noble.  He  sent  a  large  army  and 
his  general  Siward  to  assist  to  dethrone  the  tyrant 
Macbeth,  and  to  place  Malcolm,  the  son  of  the 
murdered  King  Duncan,  upon  the  throne ;  and 
we  have,  seen  how,  with  assistance  of  Macduff,  ' 
they  fortunately  succeeded.  But  King  Edward 
never  thought  of  taking  any  part  of  Scotland  to 
himself  in  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  inva* 
sion ;  for  he  was  a  good  man,  and  was  not  ambi- 
tious or  covetous  of  what  did  not  belong  to  him. 
It  had  been  well  both  for  England  and  Scotland 
that  there  had  been  more  such  good  and  moderate 
kings,  as  it  would  have  prevented  many  great 
quarrels,  long  wars,  and  terrible  bloodshed. 

But  good  King  Edward  the  Confessor  did  not 
leave  any  children  to  succeed  hlra  on  the  throne. 
He  was  succeeded  by  a  king  called  Harold,  who 
Has  the  last  monarch  of  the  Saxon  race  that  ever 
reigned  in  England.  The  Saxons,  you  recollect, 
had  conquered  the  Britons,  and  now  there  came  a 
new  enemy  to  attack  the  Saxons.  These  were 
the  Normans,  a  people  who  came  firom  France, 
but  were  not  originally  Frenchmen.     Their  fore* 
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Others  were  a  cotony  of  those  Northem  pirates^ 
whom  we  mentioned  before  as  piunderiog  all  the 
8eap<;oa8ts  which  promised  them  any  booty*  They 
were  frequently  called  Northmea  or  Normans. 
A  large  body  of  them  landed  on  the  north  pact  of 
France,  and  compelled  the  King  of  that  country 
to  3^1d  up  to  them  the  possessiefi  of  a  lai|;e  ter- 
ritory, or  province,  called  Neustiia,  the  name  of 
which  was  changed  to  Normaiufy,  when  it  becam* 
tfie  property  of  these  Northmen,  or  Nomans. 
This  province  was  goremed  by  the  Norman 
chief,  who  was  called  a  Diike>  from  a  Latin  w<»d 
signtfying  a  general.  He  exercised  all  the  pow« 
ers  of  a  king  within  his  dominions  of  Normandy, 
but,  in  consideration  of  his  being  possessed  of  a 
part  of  the  territories  of  France,  he  ncknowMgei 
&e  kmg  of  that  countty  for  his  sovereign,  and  be«- 
eame  what  was  called  his  vassaL 

This  connexion  o(  a  king  as  sovereign^  with  hift 
princes  and  great  men  as  vassals,  must  be  attend'^ 
ed  to  and  understood,  in  order  tiiat  you  mliy.eoni* 
prebend  &e  history  which  follows^  A  gveat  kmgf 
or  sovereign  prince,'  gave  large  provinces,  ot 
grants  of  land^  to  his  dukes,  earis,  ajad  n^jJemeBf 
and  each  of  them  possessed  nearly  as  moch  pow*> 
er,  within  his  own  district,  as  the  king  did  in  tha 
test  of  his  dominions.  Bat  then  the  vassal^ 
whether  duke,  earl,  or  lord,  w  whatsoever  he  was* 
was  obliged  to  come  with  a  eestain  number  of  men 
to  assist  th^  sovereign,  when  he  was  engaged  ia 
war ;  and  in  time  of  peace^  he  was  bound  to  atr 
tend  on  his  court  when  summoned,  and  do  homage 
to  him-^tiiat  is,  acknowledge  that  he  was  Ul 
master  and  liege  lord*    In  like  momier^:  the  vasy 
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■ais  of  the  crown,  as  they  were  called,  divided 
the  lands  which  the  king  had  given  them  into  es* 
tiltes,  which  they  bestowed  on  knights  and  gen* 
tlemen,  whom  they  thought  fitted  to  follow  them 
in  WW)  and  to  attend  them  in  peace ;  for  they^ 
too,  held  courts,  and  administered  justice,  each 
in  his  own  province.  Then  the  knights  and  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  these  estates  from  the  great  no- 
bles, distributed  the  |m>perty  among  an  inferior 
oKass  of  proprietors,  some  of  whom  cultivated  the 
l&nd  themselves,  and  others  by  means  of  husband- 
men and  peasants,  who  were  treated  as  a  sort  of 
siayes,  being  bought  and  sold  like  brute  beasts^ 
along  with  the  farms  which  they  laboured. 

Thus,  when  a  greet  king,  like  that  of  France  or. 
Sngland,  went  to  war,  he  summoned  all  his  crowa 
vassals  to  attend  him,  with  the  number  of  armed 
men  corresponding  to  his  Fief,  as  it  was  called*, 
that  is,  the  territory  which  had  been  granted  to 
each  of  them.  The  prince,  duke,  or  earl,  in  or-« 
der  to  obey  the  summons,  called  upon  all  the  gen- 
tlemen to  whom  he  had  given  estates,  to  attend 
his  standard  with  their  followers  in  arms.  The 
gentlemen,  in  their  turn,  called  on  the  Franklins, 
a  lower  order  of  gentry,  and  upon  the  peasants^ 
md  thus  the  whole  force  of  the  kingdom  was  as- 
sembled in  one  array.  This  system  of  holding 
lands  ibr  military  service,  that  is,  for  fighting  for 
the  sovereign  when  called  upon,  was  called  the 
Feudal  Ststsm.  It  was  general  through  alt 
Supope  for  a  great  many  ages. 

But  as  many  of  these  great  crown  vassals,  as, 
f»r  example,  the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  became 
extremely  powetfuli  they  wer^  in  the  custom  of 
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makiag  peace  and  war  atiheir  own  hand,  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  King  of  France, 
their  sorereign.  In  the  aame  manner,  the  vaasalfl 
of  these  great  dukes  and  princes  frequently  made 
War  on  each,  other,  for  war  was  the  business  of 
every  one  ;  while,  tlie  poor  bondsman,  who  culti- 
vated the  ground,  was  subjected  to  the  greatest 
hardships,  and  plundered  and  ill-treated  bj  which- 
ever side  had  the  better.  The  nobles  and  gentle* 
men  fought  on  horseback,  arrayed  in  armour  of 
steel,  richly  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
were  called  knights  or  squires.  They  used  long 
lances,  with  which  they  rode  fiercely  against  each 
other,  and  swords,  and  clubs  or  maces,  to  fight 
hand  to  hand,  when  the  lance  was  broken.  Infe*- 
rior  persons  fought  on  foot,  and  were  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  which,  according  to  their  forni, 
were  called  long-bows  or  cross-bows,  and  served 
to  kill  men  at  a  distance,  instead  of  guns  and  caii- 
aon,  which  were  not  then  invented.  The  poor 
husbandmen  were  obliged  to  come  to  the  field  of 
battle  with  such  arms  as  they  had,  and  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  a  few  of  these  knights  and 
squires  ride  over  and  put  to  flight  many  hundreds 
of  them  ;  for  the  gentry  were  armed  in  complete 
armour,  so  that  thoy  could  receive  little  hurt,  and 
the  poor  peasants  had  scarce  clothes  sufficient  to 
cover  them.  Tou  may  see  ooats  of  the  ancient 
armour  preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London  and 
elwwhere,  as  matters  of  curiosity. 

It  was  not  a  very  happy  time  tins,  when  there 
was  scarcely  any  law,,  but  the  strong  took  every 
thing  from  the  weak  at  thek  fdeasure  ;  for  as  ai- 
lU  the  inhabitaiUs.  of  the  co«Btry  were 
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obliged  to  be  soldiers,  it  naturally  followed  that 
they  were  engaged  in  continual  fighting. 

The  great  crown-vassals,  in  particular,  made 
•constant  war  upon  one  another,  and  sometimes 
upon  the  sovereign  himself,  though  to  do  so  was 
■to  forfeit  their  fiefe,  or  the  territories  which  he 
had  bestowed  upon  them.  But  t^ey  took  the  op- 
portunity, when  they  were  tolerably  certain  that 
he  would  not  have  strength  sufficient  to  punish 
them*  In  short,  no  one  could  maintain  his  right 
longer  than  he  had  the  power  of  defending  it ; 
and  this  induced  the  more  poor  and  helpless  to 
throw  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
brave  and  powerful — acknowledge  themselves 
their  vassals  and  subjects,  and  do  homage  to 
them,  in  order  that  they  might  obtain  their  safe* 
guard. 

While  things  were  in  this  state,  William,  the 
Duke  of  Normandy,  and  the  leader  of  that  valiant 
people,  whose  ancestors  had  conquered  that  pro- 
vince,  began,  upon  the  death  of  good  Kjng  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  to  consider  Uie  season  as  fa- 
Tourable  for  an  attempt  to  conquer  the  wealthy 
kingdom  of  England.  He  pretended  King  Ed- 
ward had  named  him  his  heir ;  but  his  surest  reli- 
jaoce  was  upon  a  strong  army  of  his  brave  Nor* 
mans,  to  whom  were  joined  many  knights  and 
squires  from  distant  countries,  who  hoped,  by  ab* 
sistingthis  Duke  William  in  his  proposed  eon- 
quest,  to  obtain  from  him  good  English  estates* 
under  the  regulatioiis  which  I  have  Ascribed* 

The  Duke  of  Nonnandy  landed  in  Sussex  ni 
tiie  year  one  thousand  and  stxty^six,  after  the 
kiith  •f  oar  blessed  Saviour.    He  had  an  i 
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of  sixty  thousand  choseii  men  fc^r  aoc^mptiabing 
his  bold  enterprise.  Harold,  who  had  succeeded 
Edwapd  the  Confessor  on  the  throne  of  England, 
had  been  just  enga^d  in  repeUiag  an  attack  Mppn 
England  %  the  Norwegians,  and  was  now  called 
upon  to  cipposa  this  xa*^^  and  more  tormidable  ia- 
vasion.  The  ajrmies  of  England  and  Nonaaiidf 
enga^d  in  a  desperate  bottle  near  Hastings,  aaa 
the  victory  was  long  obstinately  eoQtested.  Tlie 
Kormans  had  a  great  advantage,  from  having 
amongst  them  large  bands  of  archers  who  used 
the  long-bow,  and  greatly  annoyed  the  Englisb, 
who  had  but  few  bow^men  to  oppose  them ;  y^ 
the  victory  remained  doubtful,  though  the  battle 
had  lasted  from  oiae  in  the  moniing  until  the  close 
of  the  day,  when  an  arrow  pierced  through  King 
Harold's  head,  and  he  fell  dead  on  the  spot  The 
EngUsh  then  retreated  from  the  field,  and  Duke 
lYilliam  used  his  advantage  with  so  much  skiQ 
and  dexterity,  that  he  made  himself  mastw  of  all 
England,  and  reigned  there  under  the  title  of 
William  tlie  Conqueror.  He  divided  great  pact 
Df  the  rich  ceuntry  oX  England  among  h£  Ncnrman 
.followers,  who  held  lands  of  him  for  military  se»» 
vice,  according  tp  the  fules  of  the  feudal  sysieBi, 
of  which  I  gave  you  some  account*  T^  Aaglo^ 
Saxons,  you  may  well  suppose,  were  angry  atthi% 
and  attempted  several  times  to  ri9e  against  King 
William,  and  drive  him  and  his  seldiers  back  to 
Normandy.  But  they  were  i^ways  defeated ;  and 
so  King  William  came  to  be  more  severe  upon 
these  Augfo-Saxonst  and  tepk  away  ^eirlanda, 
and  their  high  rank  and  appointments,  until  he  left  • 
scajrce.any  of  tfa(»m  iap^aessiip».«^f  gieat.eilMl4^ 
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'  or  offices  of  rank,  but  put  his  Normans  above 
them,  as  masters  in  every  situation. 

Thus  the  Saxons  who  had  conquered  the  Bri- 
tish^ as  you  have  before  read,  were,  in  their  turn, 
cotiquered  by  the  Normans,  deprived  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  reduced  to  be  the  servants  of  those 
proud  foreigners.  To  this  day,  though  several  of 
the  ancient  nobility  of  England  claim  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  Normans,  there  is  scarcely  a 
nobleman,  and  very  few  of  the  gentry,  who  can 
•show  that  they  are  descended  of  the  Saxon  blood, 
William  the  conqueror  took  so  much  care  to  de- 
prive the  conquered  people  of  all  power  and  im 
portance. 

It  must  have  been  a  sad  state  of  matters  in 
England,  when  the  Normans  were  turning  the 
Saxons  out  of  their  estates  and  habitations,  and 
degrading-  them  from  being  freemen  into  slaves. 
Bat  good  came  out  of  it  in  the  end ;  for  these 
Normans  were  not  only  one  of  the  bravest  people 
that  ever  lived,  but  they  were  possessed  of  more 
learning  and  skill  in  ^e  arts  than  the  Saxons. 
•They  introduced  the  custom  of  building  large  ai)d 
-beautiful  castles  and  churches,  whereas  the  Sax- 
4MIS  had  only  miserable  hotises  made  of  wood. 
The  Normans  introduced  the  use  of  the  long-bow 
also,  which  became  so  general,  that  the  English 
were  accounted  the  best  arehers  in  the  world,  and 
gained  maAy  battles  by  their  superiority  in  that 
military  art.  The  Normans  lived  also  in  a  more 
•civiUzed  manner  than  the  Saxons,  and  observed 
among  each  other  the  rules  of  civility  and  ^ood- 
breeding,  of  which  the  Saxons  were  ignorant.  The 
iNormaa  batonft  were  also  great  inends  to  national 
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liberty,  and  would  not  allow  their  kings  to  do 
any  thing  contrary  to  their  privileges,  but  resisted 
ihem  whenever  they  attempted  any  thing  beyond 
the  power  which  was  given  to  them  by  law.  Schools 
were  set  up  in  various  places  by  the  Norman  prin« 
ces,  and  learning  was  encouraged.  Large  towns 
were  also  founded  in  different  places  of  Uie  king* 
dom,.  and  received  favour  from  the  kings,  who  de« 
sired  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  townsmen,  in 
case  of  any  dispute  with  their  nobility.  Thus  the 
Norman  Conquest,  though  a  most  unhappy  and 
disastrous  event  at  the  time  it  took  place,  ren« 
dered  £ngland  in  the  end,  a  more  wise,  more  ci^ 
vilized,  and  more  powerful  country,  than  it  had 
been  before  ;  and  you  will  find  many  such  cases 
in  history,  my  dear  child,  in  which  it  has  pleased 
the  providence  of  God  to  bring  great  good  out  of 
what  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  unmixed  evil. 

This  chapter  may  seem  to  have  little  to  do  with 
Scottbh  history,  yet  the  Norman  Conquest  of 
England  produced  a  great  efiect  upon  their  neigh* 
hours.  In  the  first  place,  a  very  great  number  of 
the  Saxons  who  fled  from  the  cruelty  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  retired  into  Scotland,  and  this  had 
a  considerable  efiect  in  civilizing  the  southern 
parts  of  that  country ;  for  if  the  Saxons  were  in- 
ferior to  the  Normans  in  arts  and  in  learning,  they 
were,  on  the  other  hand,  superior  to  the  Scots. 
But  afl^wards  a  number  of  the  Normans  them- 
selves came  to  settle  in  Scotland.  King  William 
could  not  satisfy  the  whole  of  them,  and  some, 
who  were  discontented,  and  thought  they  could 
mend  their  fortunes,  repaired  to  the  Scottish 
Court,  and  were  welcon^ed  by  King  Malcolmi 
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called  Ceaib-More,  that  is,  GFeatrMead)  the  son 
of  King  Duncan.  He  was  desirous  to  retain 
these  brave  men  in  his  service,  and  for  that  pur* 
pose,  he  gave  them  great' grants  of  land,  to  be  hekl 
for  miHtary  services.  And  thus  the  Feudid  Sya* 
tern  was  introduced  into  Scotland  as  well  as  £ng« 
land,  and  went  on  gradually  gaining  strength,  tilt 
it  became  the  general  law  of  the  country,  as  in« 
deed  it  was  that  of  Europe  at  large. 

Now  a  dispute  arose  out  of  this  feudal  law, 
which  occasioned  a  most  dreadful  quarrel  between 
England  and  Scotland  ;  and  though  Master  lAu 
tlejohn  be  no  great  lawyer,  it  is  necessary  he 
shouhl  try  all  he  can  to  understand  it,  for  it  is  a 
very  material  point  in  history. 

While'  the  English  were  nghting  among  the.m* 
selves,  and  afterwards  with  the  Normans,  the 
Scottish  Kings  had  been  enlarging  their  donunions 
at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours,  and  had  pos- 
sessed themselves,  in  a  great  neasuie,  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  England,  called  Nofthum- 
berland,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland.  After 
much  fighting  and  disputing,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  King  of  Scotland  should  keep  these  English 
provinces,  not  as  an  independent  sovereign,  hew* 
ever,  but  as  a  vassal  of  the  King  of  England ;  and 
that  he  should  do  homage  for  the  same  to  the 
English  King,  and  attend  him  to  the  field  of  battle 
when  summoned.  But  this  homago,  and  this 
military  service,  were  not  paid  on  accotmt  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  which  had  never  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world  been  under  the  dominion 
of  the  English  King,  but  was,  and  had  always  re- 
mained independent,  a  free  state,  having  sove- 
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reigns  and  monarchs  of  its  own.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  Master  Littlejohn,  how  a  king  of  Scot- 
land should  be  vassal  for  that  part  of  his  domin- 
ions which  lay  m  England,  and  an  independent 
prince  when  he  was  considered  as  King  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  this  might  easily  happen,  according  to 
the  regulations  of  the  feudal  system.  William  the 
Conqueror  himself  stood  in  the  same  situation,  for 
he  held  his  great  Dukedom  of  Normandy,  and  his 
other  possessions  in  France,  as  a  vassal  of  the  king 
of  France,  by  whom  it  had  been  granted  as  a  fief 
to  his  ancestor  Rollo ;  but  he  was,  at  the  same  time, 
the  independent  Sovereign  of  England,  which  he 
bad  gained  possession  of  by  his  victory  at  Hastings. 
The  English  Kings,  however,  occasionally  took 
opportunities  to  insinuate,  that  the  homage  paid 
by  the  Scottish  Kings  was  not  only  for  the  pro- 
vinces which  they  at  this  time  possessed  in  Eng- 
land, but  also  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  The 
Scottish  Kings,  on  the  contrary,  although  they  ren- 
dered the  homage  and  services  demanded,  as 
holding  large  possessions  within  the  boundaries 
of  England,  uniformly  and  positively  refused  to 
permit  it  to  be  said  or  supposed,  that  they  were 
s'ibject  to  any  claim  of  homage  on  account  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Scotland.  This  was  one  cause  of 
the  wars  which  took  place  betwixt  the  countries, 
in  which  the  Scots  maintained  their  national  inde- 
pendence, and^  though  frequently  defeated,  were 
often  victorious,  and  threatened  upon  more  than 
one  occasion,  to  make  extensive  acquisitions  of 
territory  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours.  The 
Scottish  King  William,  called  the  Lion,  because 
he  bore  that  animal  pajnted  on  his  shield,  being 
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taken  prisoner  at  a  battle  near  Newcastle,  in  the 
year  1 174,  was  obliged,  before  he  could  obtain 
his  freedom,  to  surrender  his  claim  of  indepen*  - 
dence,  and  agree  to  pay  homage  for  Scotland* 
But  Stichard  the  First  of  England  gave  up  the 
claim  fifleen  y^rs  afterwards,  as  having  been  un- 
justly extorted  from  William  during  his  captivity, 
and  reserved  to  himself  only  the  homage  due  for 
the  lands  which  the  King  of  Scotland  held  out  of 
the  boundaries  of  his  own  kingdom,  and  within 
those  of  England. 

This  generous  behaviour  of  Richard  of  England 
was  attended  with  such  good  effects,  that  it  almost 
put  an  end  to  all  wars  and  quarrels  betwixt  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  for  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
during  which  time,  with  one  or  two  brief  interrup- 
tions, the  nations  lived  in  great  harmony  together. 
This  was  greatly  to  the  happiness  of  both,  and 
might  in  time  have  led  to  their  becoming  one  peo- 
ple, for  which  Nature,  which  placed  them  both  in 
the  same  island,  seemed  to  have  designed  them. 
Intercourse  for  the  purpose  of  traffic  became  more 
fVequent.  Some  of  the  Scotch  and  English  fami- 
lies formed  marriages  and  friendships  together, 
and  several  powerful  lords  and  barons  had  lands 
both  in  England  and  Scotland.  All  seemed  to 
promise  peace  and  tranquillity  betwixt  the  two 
kingdoms,  until  a  course  of  melancholy  accidents 
having  nearly  extinguished  the  Scottish  royal  fa- 
mily, tempted  the  English  moharch  again  to  set  up 
his  unjust  pretensions  to  be  sovereign  of  Scotland, 
and  gave  occasion  to  a  series  of  wars,  fiercer  and 
more  bloody  than  any  which  had  hitherto  taken  > 
place  betwixt  the  c6ul:^trie8 
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Death  of  •32exander  of  Scotlandj  aitid  Usurpation 
of  King  Edward  the  First. 


Seven  kings  of  Scotland  had  reigned  in  succes- 
fiion,  after  Malcolm  Canmore,  the  son  of  Duncan, 
who  recovered  the  kingdom  from  Macbeth.  Their 
reigns  occupied  a  period  of  nigh  two  hundred  years. 
Some  of  them  were  very  able  men ;  all  of  thera 
were  well-disposed,  good  sovereigns,  and  inclined 
to  discharge  their  duty  towards  their  subjects.  They 
made  good  laws  ;  and  considering  the  barbarous 
and  ignorant  times  they  lived  in,  they  appear  to 
have  been  men  as  deserving  of  praise  as  any  race 
of  kings  who  reigned  in- Europe  during  the  period. 
Alexander  the  thixd  of  that  name,  and  Uie  last  of 
these  seven  princes,  was  an  excellent  sovereign. 
He  defeated  a  great  invasion  of  the  Norwegians 
and  Danes,  as  they  landed  from  their  ships,  in  the 
battle  of  Largs.  He  abo  acquired,  and  added  to 
the  Scottish  dominiona,  the  Hebrides,  or  Islands 
which,  lie  to  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  which  did 
not  till  his  time  belong  to  that  kingdom.  He  main- 
tained great  friendship  with  England,  but  would 
never  yield  up  any  part  of  the  rights  of  Scotland. 
tie  was,  in  short,  a  brave  and  excellent  prince. 
Alexander  III.  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Jlsiiry  III.  of  England;  but  unhappily  ail  the 
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cliildren  who  were  born  of  that  marriage  died  be- 
fore their  father.  After  the  death  of  Queen  Mar- 
garet, Alexander  married  another  wife ;  but  he  did 
not  live  to  have  any  family.  As  he  was  riding  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  along  the  sea  coast  of 
Fife,  betwixt  Burntisland  and  Kinghom,  he  ap- 
proached too  near  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and 
his  horse  starting  or  stumbling,  he  was  thrown  over 
the  rock,  and  killed  on  the  spot.  It  is  now  no  less 
than  five  hundred  and  forty-two  years  since  Alex- 
ander's death,  yet  the  people  of  the  countiy  still 
point  out  the, very  spot  where  it  happened,  and 
which  is  called  the  King's  Crag.  The  very  me- 
lancholy consequences  wluch  followed  Alexander's 
death,  made  the  manner  of  it  long  remembered. 
A  sort  of  elegy  is  also  preserved,  in  which  his  vir 
tues,  and  the  misfortunes  which  followed  his  death, 
are  mentioned.  It  is  the  oldest  specimen  of  the 
Scottish  language  which  is  known  to  remain  in 
existence  ;  but  as  you  would  not  understand  it 
otherwise,  I  am  obliged  to  alter  it  a  little  : — 

When  Alexander  our  king*  was  dead, 

Who  Scotland  led  in  love  and  le', 
Avr&j  was  wealth  of  ale  and  bread, 

Of  wine  and  wax,  of  game  and  glee. 

Then  pray  to  God,  since  only  he 
Can  succour  Scotland  in  her  need, 

That  placed  is  in  perplexity ! 

Another  legend  says,  that  a  wise  man,  who  is 
called  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  and  about  whom 
many  stories  are  told,  had  said  to  a  ^eat  Scottish 
nobleman,  called  the  Earl  of  March,  that  the  six- 
teenth day  of  March  should  be  the  stormiest  day 
that  ever  was  witnessed  in  Scotland      The  dav 
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came,  and  was  remarkably  clear,  mild,  and  tem- 
perate But  while  they  were  all  laughing  at  Tho- 
mas thre  Rhymer  on  account  of  his  false  prophecy, 
an  express  b'rouglit  the  news  of  the  King's  death. 
"  There,''  said  Thomas ;  "  that  is  the  storm  which 
I  meant,  and  there  was  never  tempest  which  will 
bring  more  ill  Tuck  to  Scotland.^  This  story  may 
very  possibly  be  false  ;  but  the  general  belief  in  it 
serves  to  show,  that  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Third  was  looked  upon  as  an  event  of  the  most 
threatening  and  calamitous  nature. 

The  full  consequences  of  the  evil  were  not  vi- 
sible at  first ;  for,  although  all  Alexander's  chil- 
dren had,  as  we  hav«  already  said,  died  before  him, 
vet  one  of  them,  who  had'  beeii  mam'ed  to  End, 
King  of  Norway,  had  left  a  daughter  named  Mar- 
garet, upon  whom,  as  the  grand-daughter  and 
nearest  heir  of  the  deceased  piince,  (he  crown  of 
Scotland  devolved..  The  young  Princess,  called 
by  our  historians  the  Maid  of  Norwxiyj  was  resi- 
ding at  her  fatlier's  court. 

While  the  crown  of  Scotland  thus  passed  to  a 
young  girl,  the  King  of  England  began  to  consi-  - 
der  by  what  means  he  could  avail  lumself  of  cir- 
cumstances, so  as  to  unite  it  with  his  own.  This 
King  was  Edward,  called  the  First,  because  he 
was  the  first  of  the  Norman  line  of  princes  so 
called.  He  was  a  very  bftive  man,  and  a  good 
soldier, — wise,  too,  skilful,  and  prudent,  but  un- 
happily very  ambitious,  and  desirous  of  extending 
his  royal  authority,  without  caring  much  whether 
he  did  so  by  right  means,  or  by  those  which  are 
unjust.  A^id  although  it  is  a  great  sin  to  covet  that ' 
which  does  not  belong  to  vou,  and  a  still  greater  to 
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endeavour  to  possess  yourself  of  it  by  any  unfair 
practices,  yet  his  desire  of  adding  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  to  that  of  England  was  so  great,  that 
Edward  the  First  was  unable  to  resist  it. 

The  mode  by  which  the  English  king  at  first  en- 
deavoured to  accomplish  his  object  was  a  very  just 
one.  He  proposed  a  marriage  betwixt  the  Mai- 
den of  Norway,  the  young  Queen  of  Scotland^ 
and  his  own  eldest  son,  called  Edward  after  him- 
self. A  treaty  was  entered  into  for  this  purpose ; 
and  had  the  mairiage  been  effected,  and  been  fol- 
lowed by  children,  &e  umon  of  England  and  Scot-  ' 
land  might  have  taken  place  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years  sooner  than  it  did,  and  an  immeasura- 
ble quantity  of  money  and  bloodshed  would  proba- 
bly have  been  saved.  But  it  was  not  the  will  of 
Heaven  that  this  desirable  union  should  be  accom- 
ptished  till  many  long  years  o£  war  and  distress 
had  afflicted  both  these  nations.  The  Maiden  of 
Norway,  the  young  Queen  of  Scotland,  sickened 
and  died,  and  all  the  treaty  for  the  marriage  was 
ended  with  her  life. 

The  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  troubled,  and  its 
inhabitants  sunk  into  despair  at  the  death  of  their 
young  Princess.  There  was  not  any  descendant 
of  Alexander  the  Third  remaining  who  could  be 
considered  as  his  direct  and  undeniable  heir ;  and 
many  of  the  great  nobles,  who  were  more  or  less 
distantly  related  to  the  royal  family,  prepared  each 
of  them  to  assert  a  right  to  the  crown,  began  to 
assemble  forces  and  form  parties,  and  threatened 
the  country  with  a. civil  war,  which  is  the  greatest 
of  all  misfortunes,  ^he  number  of  persons  who 
set  up  claims  to  the  crown  was  no  fewer  than  ten. 
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all  of  them  fomung  pretensifiiui  on  some  relation- 
ship more  or  less  distant  to  the  royal  famiij*  These 
claimants  were  most  of  them  powerful,  from  their 
rank  and  the  nmnber  of  their  followers ;  and^  if 
they  should  dispute  the  question  of  right  by  the 
sword,  it  was  evident  that  the  whole  country  would 
be  at  war  from  one  sea  to  the  other. 

To  {Hrevent  this  great  dilemma,  it  is  said  the 
Scottish  nobility  resolved  to  submit  the  question 
respecting  the  succession  of  their  kingdom  to  fid- 
ward  I.  of  England,  who  was  one  of  the  wisest 
princes  of  his  time,  and  to  request  of  him  to  settle, 
as  umpire,  which  of  the  persons  daiming  the  throne 
of  Scotland  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  ethers.  The 
people  of  Scotland  are  said  to  have  sent  ambassa« 
dors  to  £dward,  to  request  his  interference  as 
judge  ;  but  he  had  already  determined  to  regulate 
the  succession  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  not  as 
a  mere  umpire,  haviiig  no  authority  but  the  desire 
of  the  parties,  but  as  himself  a  person  principaUy 
concerned ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  resolved  to  re- 
vive the  old  pretext  of  his  having  right  to  the  feu- 
dal sovereignty  of  Scotland,  which,  as  we  have  be- 
fore seen,  had  been  deliberately  renounced  by  hia 
generous  predecessor  Richard  the  First 

With  this  purpose,  Edward  of  England  sum- 
moned the  nobility  and  clergy  of  Scotlimd  to  meet 
him  at  the  Castle  of  Noiham,  a  large  and  strong 
fortress,  which  stands  on  the  English  side  of  the 
Tweed,  on  the  %e  where  that  river  divides  Eng- 
land from  Scotland.  They  m^t  there  on  the  9di 
June,  1291,  and  the  King  of  England  appeared  be- 
fore ^m,  surrounded  by  the  lugh  officers  of  his 
court.    He  was  a  vecv  handsome  man,  and  so 
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taU,  tliat  he  was  prqBalaiiy  known  by  tbe  name  of 
Longshanks,  tint :  is,  Jong  legs.  The  Justiciaiy 
of  England  then  iofbixned  the  nobiUty  and  clergy^ 
of  Scotland,  in  ^fiing  £dwaad's  name,  that  before 
he  oould  prooeed  to  decide  who  should  be  the  vas* 
sal  King  of  Scothmd,  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  acknowledge  the  iBing  of  Eagland's  right 
as  Lord  BafaiiKraiit,  or  Sovereign  of  that  kingdom. 

The  nobtes  and  churchmen  of  Scotland  werfe 
-suvptised  to  hear  the  .King  of  England  propose  a 
jclaun  whkh  had  ne^er  been  admitted,  except  for 
A  shoittime,  in  ovderto  procure  the  -freedom  of 
King  William  the  Lion;  and  which  had  been  afters- 
wards  renounced  for  evee  by  Bidiord  the  First* 
They  re^ed  to  give  any  aoswer  mM  ikej  should 
consuhtogether  by  thfemseli^s.  "  By  St.  Edward," 
said  tiie  £ing,  ^*  iiHaoae  crown  I  we«^,  I  wili  make 
good  my  just  rights,  or  percsh  in  the  attempt  V* 
He  dismissed  the  assembtf ,  however,  allowing  the 
Scots  a  delay  of  thv66  wedcs. 

The  Scottii^  nobility  being  thus  made  aware  of 
King  Edw^ard's  selfi^  and  ambitious  designs, 
ought  to  have  assemMed  their  forces  together,  and 
declared  that  they  would  defend  the  rights  and  in* 
dependence  of  their  country.  But  they  were  much 
divided  among  themselves,  and  without  any  leader ; 
$itd  the  competitors  v^  laid  ^claim  to  the  crown, 
w^ere  mean-spirited  enou^  to  desire  to  make  fa- 
vour with  £jng  Edward,  in  expectation  that  he 
would  raise  to  &&  throne  him  whom  he  should  imd 
most  wiling  to  subscribe  to  his  own  claims  of  pa^ 
ramouiit  superiority. 

Accordingly,^  the  second  assembly  of  Hie  Scot- 
tiahnobili^  and  cknsy  4oek  place  without  any  ono 
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having  dared  to  state  any  objection  to  that  which 
the  King  of  England  proposed,  however  unreason- 
able they  knew  his  pretensions  to  be.  They  were 
assembled  in  a  large  open  place,  called  Upsettling- 
ton,  opposite  to  the  Caistle  of  Norham,  but  on  the 
northern  or  Scottish  side  of  the  river.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  £ngland  then  demanded  of  such  of  tlie 
candidates  as  were  then  present,  whether  they  ac- 
knowledged the  King  of  England  as  Lord  Para- 
mount of  Scotland,  and  whether  they  were  willing 
,to  receive  and  hold  the  crown  of  Scotland,  as 
awarded  by  Edward,  in  that  character.  They  all 
answered  ^at  they  were  willing  to  do  so  ;  and  thus, 
rather  than  hazard  their  own  claims  by  offending 
King  Edward,  these  unworthy  candidates  consent- 
ed to  resign  the  independence  of  their  country^ 
which  had  been  so  long  and  so  bravely  defended. 

Upon  examining  the  claims  of  the  candidates, 
the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne' of  Scotland 
was  found  to  he  chiefly  betwixt  Robert  Bruce,  the 
Lord  of  Annandale,  and  John  BaUol,  who  was  the 
Lord  of  Gallow^ay.  Both  weie  great  and  power- 
ful barons ;  both  w^ere  of  Normsui  descent,  and 
had  great  estates  in  England  as  well  as  Scotland  ; 
lastly,  both  were  descended  from  the  Scgttish  royal 
famDy,  by  a  daughter  of  David,  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don. Edward,  upon  due  consideration,  declared 
Baliol  to  be  King  of  Scotlaad,  always  to  be  held 
under  him  as  the  Lord  Paramount  or:  Sovereign 
thereof.  John  Baliol  closed  the  disgraceful  scenei 
by  doing  homage  to  the  King  of  England,  and  ac« 
luiowledging  that  he  was  his  liege  vassal  and  sub* 
ject 

Soon  afler  thi^  reinarkablei  and  to  Scotland  mo9t 

rou  u  ^ 
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disgraceful,  transaction,  King  Edward  began  to 
show  to  Baliol  that  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  bare  acknowledgment  of  his  right 
of  sovereignty,  but  that  he  was  determined  to  ex- 
ercise it  with  severity  on  every  possible  occasion. 
He  did  this,  no  doubt,  with  the  purpose  that  he 
might  provoke  Baliol  to  some  act  of  resistance, 
which  would  give  him  a  pretext  for  depriving  him 
of  the  kingdom  altogether  as  a  disobedient  subject, 
and  taking  it  under  his  own  government  in.  his 
usurped  character  of  Lord  Paramount.  He  there- 
fore encouraged  the  Scottish  subjects  to  appeal 
from  the  courts  of  Baliol  to  his  own ;  and  as  Ba- 
liol declined  making  appearance  in  the  English 
courts  of  justice,  or  answering  there  for  what  he 
had  done  as  King  of  Scotland,  Edward  insisted 
upon  having  possession  of  three  principal  for- 
tresses of  Scotland — Berwick,  Roxburgh,  and  Jed- 
burgh. Baliol  surrendered,  or  at  least  agreed  tp 
surrender,  the  castles ;  but  he  perceived  that  it  waa 
Edward's  intention  gradually  to  destroy  his  power 
entirely,  and  stung  at  once  with  shame  and  fear,  he 
entered  into  a  league  with  France,  raised  a  great 
army,  and  invaded  Englemd,  the  dominions  of  him 
whom  he  had  so  lately  acknowledged  his  Lord 
Paramount  or  Sovereign.  At  the  same  time,  he 
sent  a  letter  to  Edward,  formally  renouncing  his 
dependance  upon  him.  Edward  replied,  in  Nor- 
man French,  "  Ha !  dares  this  idiot  commit  such 
folly  ?  Since  he  will  not  attend  on  us,  as  is  his 
duty,  we  will  go  to  him."  He  accordingly  assem- 
bled a  powerful  army,  amongst  which  came  Bruce, 
who  had  formerly  contended  for  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land with  Baliol,  and  who  now  hoped  to  gain  it 
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upon  his  forfeiture.  Edward  defeated  the  Scottish 
army  in  a  great  battle  near  Dunbar,  and  Baliol, 
who  elppears  to  have  been  a  mean-spirited  man, 
gave  up  the  contest.  He  came  before  Edward  in 
the  Castle  of  Roxburgh,  and  there  made  a  most 
humiliating  submission.  He  appeared  in  a  mean 
dress,  without  sword,  royal  robes,  or  aims  of  any 
kind,  and  bearing  in  his  hand  a  white  wand.  He 
there  confessed,  &at  through  bad  counsel  and  folly 
he  had  rebelled  against  his  liege  lord,  and,  in 
atonement,  he  resigned  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
with  the  inhabitants,  and  all  rights  to  their  obedi^ 
ence  and  duty,  to  their  liege  lord  King  Edward. 
'He  was  then  permitted  to  retire  uninjured. 

Baliol  being  thus  removed,  Bruce  expressed  his 
hopes  of  being  allowed  to  supply  his  place,  as  tri- 
butary or  dependent  King  of  Scotland.  But  Ed- 
ward answered  him  sternly,  "  Have  we  nothing, 
think  you,  to  do  but  to  conquer  kingdoms  for  you  f " 
By  which  expression  the  English  King  plainly  ex- 
pressed that  he  intended  to  keep  ScoUand  to  him- 
self, and  he  proceeded  to  take  such  measures  as 
made  his  purpose  still  more  evident. 

Edward  marched  through  Scotland  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army,  compelhngall  ranks  of  people 
to  submit  to  him.  He  removed  to  London  the  re- 
cords of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  was  at  the 
pains  to  transport  to  the  Abbey  Church  at  West- 
minster a  great  stone,  upon  which  it  had  been  the 
national  custom  to  place  the  King  of  Scotland 
when  he  was  crowned  for  the  first  time.  He  did 
this  to  show  that  he  was  absolute  master  of  Scot- 
land, and  that  the  country  was  in  future  to  have  no 
other  King  but  bin  self,  and  his  descendants  the 
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Kings  of  England.  The  stone  is  still  preserved, 
and  to  this  day  the  King's  throne  is  placed  qpon  it 
at  the  time  when  he  is  crowned.  Last  of  all,  King 
Edward  placed  the  government  of  Scotland  in  the 
hands  of  the  Earl  of  Surry,  a  brave  nobleman  ; 
Hugh  Cressingham,  a  clergyman,  whom  he  named 
'  Chief  Treasurer ;  and,  William  Ormesby,  whom  he 
appointed  the  chief  judge  of  the  kingdom.  He 
p^Iaced  English  soldiers  in  all  the  castles  and 
strong  holds  of  Scotland,  from  the  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other ;  and  not  trusting  the  Scot- 
tishmen  themselves,  he  placed  English  governors 
in  most  of  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom. 

We  may  here  remark,  my  dear  child,  that  a  little" 
before  he  thus  subdued  Scotland,  this  same  Ed- 
ward the  First  had  made  conquest  of  Wales,  that 
mountainous  part  of  the  island  of  Britain  into 
which  the  Britons  had  retreated  from  die  Saxons, 
and  where,  until  the  reign  of  this  artful  and  ambi- 
tious prince,  they  had  been  able  to  maintain  their 
independence.  In  subduing  Wales,  Edward  had 
acted  as  treacherously  and  more  cruelly  than  he 
had  done  in  Scotland ;  since  he  had  hanged  the 
last  Prince  of  Wales,  when  he  became  his  pri- 
soner, for  no  other  crime  than  because  he  defended 
his  country  against  the  English,  who  had  no  right 
to  it  Perhaps  Edward  thought  to  himself,  that, 
by  uniting  the  whole  island  of  Britain  under  one 
king  and  one  government,  he  would  do  so  much 
good  by  preventing  future  wars,  as  might  be  an 
excuse  for  the  force  and  fraud  which  he  made  use 
of  to  bring  about  his  purpose.  But,  my  dear  child, 
God,  who  sees  into  our  hearts,  will  not  bless  those 
measures  which  are  wicked  in  themselves,  because 
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Ihey  are  used  under  a  pretence  of  bringing  about 
that  which  is  good.  We  must  not  do  evil  even 
that  good  may  come  of  it ;  and  the  happy  prospect 
that  England  and  Scotland  veould  be  united  under 
one  government,  was  so  far  from  being  brought 
nearer  by  Edward's  unprincipled  usurpation,  that 
the  hatred  and  violence  of  national  anti))athy  which 
arose  betwixt  the  sister  cnunlries,  removed  to  a  dis- 
tance almost  incalculable  the  prospect  of  their  be- 
coming one  people,  for  which  nature  seemed  to 
design  them. 
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CHAP.  T. 

The  Story  of  Sir  WUliam^aUnct. 


\  TOLD  you,  my  dear  Hugh,  that  Edward  the 
First  of  England  had  reduced  Scotland  almost 
entirely  to  the  condition  of  a  conquered  country, 
although  he  had  obtained  possession  of  the  king- 
dom  less  by  his  bravery,  than  by  cunningly  taking 
advantage  of  the  disputes  and  divisions  that  fol* 
lowed  amongst  the  Scots  themselves  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Third. 

The  English,  however,  had  actually  obtained 
possession  of  the  country,  and  governed  it  with 
much  rigour.  The  Lord  High  Justice  Ormesby 
called  all  men  to  account,  who  would  not  take  the 
oatli  of  allegiance  to  King  Edward.  Many  of  the 
Scots  refused  this,  as  what  the  English  King  had 
no  right  to  demand  from  them.  Such  persons 
were  called  into  the  courts  of  justice,  fined,  de- 
prived of  their  estates,  and  otherwise  severely 
punished.  Then  Hugh  Cressingham,  the  Eng- 
lish Treasurer,  tormented  the  Scottish  people,  by 
collecting  money  from  them  under  various  pre- 
texts. The  Scots  were  always  a  poor  people, 
and  their  own  native  kings  had  treated  them  with 
much  kindness,  and  seldom  required  them  to  pay 
any  taxes.  They  were,  therefore,  extremely  en- 
raged at  fmding  themselves  obliged  to  pay  to  the 
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English  Treasurer  much  larger  suma  of  monejr 
than  their  own  good  kings  had  ever  demanded 
from  them ;   and  they  became  exceedingly  dis- 

'  satisfied. 

Besides  these  modes  of  oppression,  the  English 
soldiers,  who,  I  told  you,  had  been  placed  in  gar- 
rison in  the  different  castles  of  Scotland,  thought 
themselves  masters  of  the  country,  treated  the 
Scots  with  great  contempt,  took  from  them  by 
«iain  force  whatever  they  had  a  fancy  to,  and  if 
/he  owners  offered  to  resist,  abused  them,  beat 
and  wounded,  and  sometimes  killed  them ;  for 
which  acts  of  violence  the  English  officers  did  not 

.check  or  punish  their  soldiers.  Scotland  was, 
therefore,  in  great  distress,  and  the  inhabitants, 
exceedingly  enraged,  only  wanted  some  leader  to 
command  them  to  rise  up  in  a  body  against  the 
English,  or  Southern  men,  as  they  called  them, 
and  recover  the  liberty  of  their  country,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  Edward  the  First. 

Such  a  leader  arose  in  the  person  of  William 
Wallace,  whose  name  is  still  so  oflen  mentioneii  ^ 
m  Scotland.  It  is  a  great  pity  w&  do  not  know 
exactly  the  history  of  this  brave  man ;  for,  at  the 
lime  when  he  lived,  every  one  was  so  busy  fighting, 
that  there  was  no  person  to  write  down  tiie  history 
of  what  took  place  ;  and  afterwards,  when  thefe 
was  more  leisure  for  composition,  the  truths  that 
were  collected  were  greatly  mingled  with  false- 
hood. What  I  shall  tell  you  of  htm,  is  generally 
relieved  to  be  true. 

William  Wallace  was  none  of  the  high  noble« 
of  Scotland,  but  the  son  of  a  private  gentleman, 
called  Wallace  of  EllftrsHej  in  Renfrewshire,  near 
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Paisley.  He  was  very  tall  and  handsome,  and 
one  of  the  strongest  and  bravest  men  who  ever 
lived.  He  had  a  very  fine  countenance,  with  a 
quantity  of  fair  hair,  and  was  particularly  dexterous 
in  the  use  of  all  weapons  which  were  then  used. 
Wallace,  like  all  the  Scottishmen  of  high  spirit^ 
had  looked  with  great  indignation  upon  the  usur- 
pation of  the  crown  by  Edward,  and  upon  the 
insolencies  which  the  English  soldiers  committed 
on  his  countrymen.  It  is  said,,  that  when  he  was 
very  young,  he  went  a-fishing  for  sport  in  the  rivei* 
of  IWine,  near  Ayr.  He  had  caught  a  good  many 
trouts,  which  were  carried  by  a  boy,  who  attended 
him  with  a  fishing-basket,  as  is  usual  with  anglers. 
Two  or  three  English  soldiers,  who  belonged  to  * 
the  garrison  .of  Ayr,  came  up  to  Wallace,  and  in- 
sisted, with  their  usual  insolence,  on  taking  the 
fish  from  the  boy.  Wallace  was  contented  to 
allow  them  a  part  of  the  trouts,  but  he  refused  to 
part  with  the  whole  basket-full.  The  soldiers  in- 
sisted, and  from  words  came  to  blows.  Wallace 
had  no  better  weapon  than  the  butt-end  of  his 
'  fishing-rod ;  but  he  struck  tlie  foremost  of  the 
Englishmen  so  hard  under  the  ear  with  it,  that  he 
killed  him  on  the  spot ;  and  getting  possession  of 
his  sword,  he  fought  with  so  much  fury  that  he 
put  the  others  to  flight,  and  brought  home  his  fish 
safe  and  sound.  The  English  governor  of  Ayr 
sought  for  him,  to  punish  him  with  death  for  this 
action ;  but  Wallace  lay  concealed  among  the 
hills  and  great  woods  till  the  matter  was  forgotten, 
and  then  appeared  in  another  part  of  the  country. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  other  adventures  of  the 
same  kind,  in  which  he  gallantly  defended  himself 
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eometiines  when  alone,  sometimes  with  very  few 
companions,  against  superior  numbers  of  the  £ng« 
lish,  until  at  last  hts  name  became  generally  known 
as  a  terror  to  them. 

But  the  action  whicn  occasioned  his  finally  ris* 
ing  in  arms,  is  believed  to  have  happened  in  the 
town  of  Lanark.  Wallace  was  at  this  time  mar- 
ried to  a  lady  of  that  place,  and  residing  there  with 
bis  wife.  It  chanced,  as  he  walked  in  the  market- 
place, dressed  in  a  green  garment,  with  a  rich 
dagger  by  his  side,  that  an  Englishman  came  up 
and  insulted  him  on  account  of  his  finery,  sa3dng, 
a  Scotchman  had  no  business  to  wear  so  gay  a 
dress,  or  carry  so  handsome  a  weapon.  It  soon 
came  to  a  quarrel,  as  on  many  former  occasions ; 
and  Wallace  having  killed  the  Englishman,  fled  to 
his  own  house,  which  was  speedily  assaulted  by 
all  the  English  soldiers.  While  they  were  En- 
deavouring to  force  their  way  in  at  the  front  of  the 
iiouse,  Wallace  escaped  at  a  back-door,  and  got  in 
safety  to  a  rugged  and  rocky  glen,  called  the  Cart- 
land  Crags,  all  covered  with  bushes  and  trees, 
and  full  of  high  precipices,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lanark,  where  he  knew  he  should  be  safe  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  English  soldiers.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  governor  of  Lanark,  whose  name  was 
Hazelrigg,  burned  Wallace's  house,  and  put  his 
wife  and  servants  to  death ;  and  by  doing  this,  in- 
creased to  the  highest  pitch,  as  you  may  well 
believe,  the  hatred  which  Wallace  had  always 
borne  against  the  English.  Hazelrigg  also  pro- 
claimed him  an  outlaw,  and  offered  a  reward  to 
any  one  who  should  bring  him  to  an  English  gar- 
rison^  alive  or  dead 
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On  the  other  hand,  Wallace  soon  collected  h 
body  of  men,  outlawed  like  himself,  or  willing  to 
become  so,  rather  than  any  longer  to  endure  the 
oppression  of  the  English.  One  of  his  earliest 
expeditions  was  directed  against  Hazelrigg,  whom 
he  killed,  and  thus  avenged  the  death  of  his  wife. 
He  fought  skirmishes  with  the  soldiers  who  were 
sent  against  him,  often  defeated  them,  and  at 
length  became  so  well  known  and  so  formidable, 
that  multitudes  began  to  resort  to  his  standard, 
until  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  army,  with  which 
he  proposed  to  restore  his  country  to  independence. 

About  this  time  is  said  to  have  taken  place  a  me- 
morable event,  which  the  Scottish  people  call  the 
Barns  of  Ayr,  It  is  said,  the  English  governor  of  Ayr 
had  invited  the  greater  part  of  the  Scottish  notility 
and  gentry  in  Sie  western  parts,  to  meet  him  at 
some  .large  buildings  called  the  Bams  of  Ayr,  fof 
the  purposes  of  friendly  conference  upon  tiie  af- 
fairs of  the  nation.  But  the  English  Earl  enter- 
tained the  treacherous  purpose  of  putting  the 
Scottish  gentlemen  to  death.  The  English  sol- 
diers had  halters  with  running  nooses  ready  pre- 
pared, and  hung  upon  the  beams  which  supported 
the  roof,  and  as  the  Scottish  gentlemen  were  ad- 
mitted by  two  and  two  at  a  time,  the  nooses  were 
thrown  over  their  heads,  and  they  were  pulled  up 
by  the  necks,  and  thus  hanged  or  strangled  to 
death.  Among  those  who  were  slain  in  this  base 
and  treacherous  manner,  was,  it  is  said,  Sir  Ranald 
Crawford,  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Ayr,  and  uncle 
to  William  Wallace. 

When  Wallace  heard  of  what  had  befallen,  he 
was  dreadfully  enraged,  and  collecting  his  men  in 
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ft  wood  near  to  the  town  of  Ayr,  he  resolved  to  be 
revenged  on  the  authors  of  this  great  cnnie.  The 
English  in  the  meanwhile  made  much  feasting, 
and  when  they  had  eaten  and  drank  plentifully, 
*the^  lay  down  to  sleep  in  the  same  large  hams  in 
which  they  had  murdered  the  Scottish  gentlemen. 
But  Wallace,  learning  that  tiiey  kept  no  guard  or 
watch,  not  suspecting  there  were  any  enen^es  so 
near  them,  directed  a  woman  who  kiM3W  the  place, 
to  mark  with  chalk  the  doors  of  the  lodgings  where 
tiie  Englishmen  lay.  Then  be  sent  a  party  of 
men,  who,  with  strong  ropes,  made  all  the  doors 
80  ibst  on  the  outside,  that  those  mthin  could  not 
open  them.  On  the  outside  the  Scots  had  pre- 
pared heaps  of  straw,  to  wluch  they  set  fire,  and 
the  Bams  of  Ayr,  being  themselves  made  of  wood, 
•were  soon  burning  in  a  bright  flame.  Then  the 
English  were  awakened,  and  endeavoured  to  get 
out  to  save  their  lives.  But  the  doors,  as  I  told 
you,  were  secured  on  the  outside,  and  bound  fast 
with  ropes ;  and,  besides,  the  blazing  houses  were 
surrounded  by  the  Scotch,  who  forced  those  who 
got  out  to  run  back  into  the  fire,  or  else  put  them 
to  death  on  the  spot ;  and  thus,  great  numbers 
perished  miserably.  ]\iany  of  the  English  were 
lodged  in  a  convent,  but  they  had  no  better  fortune 
than  the  others ;  for  the  Prior,  as  he  was  called, 
of  the  convent,  caused  all  the  fi-iars  to  arm  them- 
selves, and  attacking  their  English  guests  they 
put  most  of  them  to  the  sword.  This  was  called 
the  Friar  of  Ayr's  Blessing.  We  cannot  tell  if 
this  story  of  the  Bams  of  Ayr  be  exactly  true  ; 
hut  it  is  probable  there  is  some  foundation  for  it, 
as  it  is  universally  believed  in  that  country. 
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Thus  Wallace's  party  daily  grew  stronger  ana 
stronger,  and  many  of  the  Scottish  nobles  joineq 
with  him.  Amongst  those  was  Sir  William  Dougr 
las,  the  Lord  of  Douglasdale,  and  the  head  of  a 
great  family  often  mentioned  in  Scottish  history.* 
There  was  also  Sir  John  the  Grahame,  who  be- 
came Wallace's  bosom  friend  and  greatest  confi- 
dant.  Many  of  these  great  noblemen,  however, 
deserted  the  cause  of  the  country  on  the  approach 
of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  English  governor,  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army. 
They  thought  that  Wallace  would  be  unable  to 
withstand  the  attack  of  so  many  disciplined  sol- 
diers, and  hastened  to  submit  themselves*  to  the 
English,  for  fear  of  losing  their  estates.  Wal- 
lace, however,  remained  undismayed,  and  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  frmy.  He  had  taken  up 
his  camp  upon  the  northern  side  of  the  river  Forth| 
near  the  town  of  Stirling.  The  river  was  there 
crossed  by  a  long  wooden  bridge,  about  a  mile 
above  the  spot  where  the  present  bridge  is  situated. 

The  EngUsh  general  approached  the  banks  of 
the  river  on  the  southern  side.  He  sent  two  cler- 
gymen to  offer  a  pardon  to  Wallace  and  his  fol- 
lowers, on  condition  that  they  would  lay  down 
theur  arms.  But  such  was  not  the  purpose  of  the 
high-minded  champion  of  Scotland. 

«  Go  back  to  the  Earl  of  Warren,"  said  Wal- 
lace,  '^  and  tell  him  we  value  not  the  pardon  of 
the  King  of  England.  We  are  not  here  for  the 
purpose  of  treating  of  peace,  but  of  abiding  battle, 
and  restoring  freedom  to  ourcountiy.  Let  the 
English  come  on ; — ^we  defy  them  to  their  very 
btsards!." 
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The  English,  upon  hearing  this  haughty  answer^ 
ealled  loudly  to  be  led  to  the  attack.  The  £arl 
of  Warren  hesitated,  foV  he  was  a  skilful  soldieri 
and  he  saw  that  to  approach  the  Scottish  army, 
his  troops  must  pass  over  the  long,  narrow,  woodr 
en  bridge ;  so  that  those  who  should  get  over  first, 
might  be  attacked  by  Wallace  with  idl  his  forces, 
before  those  who  remained  bdsind  could  possibly 
come  to  their  assistance.  He  therefore  inclined 
to  delay  the  battle.  But  Cressingham  the  Trea« 
surer,  who  was  ignorant  and  presumptuous,  in- 
sisted that  it  was  their  duty  to  fight,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  war  at  <mce ;  and  Warren  gave  way  to 
his  opmion,  although  Cressin|^m,  being  a  church- 
man, could  not  be  so  good  a  judge  of  what  was 
fitting  as  he  himself,  an  experienced  officer. 

The  English  army  began  to  cross  the  bridge, 
Cressingham  leading  the  van,  or  foremost  divi- 
sion of  Sie  army ;  for,  in  those  imlilary  days,  even 
clergymen  wore  armour  and  fought  in  battle* 
The  danger  took  place  which  Warren  had  fore- 
seen. Wallace  sirred  a'  considerable  part  of 
the  English  army  to  pass  the  bridge,  without  of- 
feiing  any  opposition ;  but  when  about  one  half 
were  over,  and  th^  bridge  was  crowded  with  those 
who  were  following,  he  charged  them  who  had 
ctossed  with  his  whole  army,  slew  a  very  great 
number,  and  drove  the  rest  into  the  river  Forth, 
«i4iere  the  greater  part  were  drowned.  The  rest 
of  the  English,  v^  remained  on  die  soutjiem 
bank  of  the  river,  tfed  in  great  confusion,  having 
first  set  fire  to  ^  wooden  bridge,  that  the  Scots 
might  not  pursue  them.  Cressingham  was  killed 
m  the  very  beginning  of  the  baCtlO)  and  the  Scots 
6 
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detested  him  so  much,  that  they  flayed  the  skin 
from  his  dead  body,  and  kept  pieces  of  it,  in  me- 
mory of  the  revenge  they  had  taken  upon  the 
£nglish  Treasurer.  Some  say  they  made  saddle* 
girti&s  of  this  same  skin,  a  purpose  for  which  I  do 
not  think  it  could  be  very  fit  It  must  be  owned 
to  have  been  a  dishonourable  Uiing  of  the  Scots  to 
insult  the  dead  body  of  their  enemy,  and  shows 
that  they  must  have  been  then  a  ferocious  and  bar- 
barous people. 

The  reftaains  of  Warren's  great  army  fled  out 
of  Scotland  afler  this  defeat;  and  the  Scots 
taking  arms  on  all  sides,  attacked  the  castles  in 
which  the  English  soldiers  continued  to  shelter 
themselves,  and  took  most  of  them  by  force  or 
stratagem.  Many  wonderful  stories  are  told  ol 
Wallace's  exploits  on  these  occasions ;  some  of 
which  are  no  doubt  true,  while  others  are  either 
invented,  or  very  much  exaggerated.  It  seems 
certain,  however,  that  he  defeated  the  English  in 
several  combats,  chased  them  almost  entirely  out  of 
Scotland,  regained  the  towns  and  castles  of  which 
they  had  possessed  themselves,  and  recovered  for 
a  time  the  complete  freedom  jof  the  country.  He 
even  marched  into  England,  and  laid  Cumberland 
and  Northumberland  waste,  where  the  Scottish 
soldiers,  in  revenge  for  the  mischief  which  the 
English  had  done  in  their  country,  committed 
great  cruelties.  Wallace  did  not  approve  of  their 
killing  the  people  who  were  not  in  arms,  and  he 
endeavoured  to  protect  the  clergym^i  and. others, 
who  were  not  able  to  defend  themselves.  **  Re* 
main  with  me,''  he  said  to  the  priests  of  Hexhami 
a  large  town  in  Nx)rthimiberiflAd»  <<  for  I  .cannoi 
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protect  you  from  my  soldiers  when  you  are  out  of 
mypreseace." — The  troops  who  followed  Wallace 
received  oo  pay,  because  he  had  no  money  to 
give  them ;  and  that  was  one  gieat  reason  why  he 
could  not  keep  them  under  restraint,  or  prevent 
their  doing  much  harm  to  the  defenceless  coun- 
try people.  He  remained  in  England  more  than 
three  weeks,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief  to 
the  country.  « 

Edward  L  was  in  Flanders  when  all  these 
events  took  place.  You  may  suppose  he  was  very 
angry  when  he  learned  that  Scotland,  which  he 
thought  completely  subdued,  had  risen  into  a  great 
insurrection  against  him,  defeated  his  armies, 
killed  his  Treasurer,  chased  his  soldiers  out  of 
their  country,  and, invaded  England  with  a  great 
force.  He  came  back  from  Flanders  in  a  great 
rage,  and  determined  not  to  leave  Scotland  till  he 
had  finally  conquered  that  kingdom;  so  he  as- 
sembled a  very  fine  anny,  and  marched  into 
Scotland. 

In  the  meantime  the  Scots  prepared  to  defend 
themselves,  and  chose  Wallace  to  be  Governor  or 
Protector  of  the  kingdom,  because  they  had  no 
king  at  the  time.  He  was  now  titled  Sir  William 
Wallace,  Prdtector  or  Governor  of  the  Scottish 
nation.  But  although  Wallace,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  the  best  soldier  and  bravest  man  in  Scotland, 
and  therefore  the  most  fit  to  be  placed  in  command 
at  this  critical  period,  when  the  King  of  England 
was  coming  against  tliem  with  such  great  forces, 
yet  the  nobles  of  Scotland  envied  him  this  important 
situation,  because  he  was  not  a  man  bom  in  high 
rank,  or  ei^oying  a  large  estate.     So  great  wai 
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their  jealousy  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  that  they  did 
not  seem  very  willing  to  bring  forward  their  forcesi, 
or  fight  against  the  £nglish,  because  they  would 
not  have  him  to  be  general.  This  was  base  and 
mean  conduct,  and  it  was  attended  with  great  dis- 
asters to  Scotland.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
anwiUingness  of  the  great  ndiility  to  support  him, 
Wallace  assembled  a  large  army;  for  the  middling, 
but  especially  the  lower  classes,  were  very  much 
attached  to  him.  He  marched  boldly  against  the 
King  of  England,  and  met  hini  near  the  town  of 
FalMrk.  Most  of  his  army  were  on  foot,  because, 
as  I  already  told  you,  in  those  days  only  the  no- 
bility and  great  men  of  Scotland  fought  on  horse- 
back. "  The  Englishi  King,  on  the  contrary,  had  a 
very  large  body  of  the  finest  cavalry  in  the  world, 
Normans  and  English,  all  armed  in  complete  ar- 
mour. He  had  also  the  celebrated  archers  of 
England,  who  were  said  to  carry  twelve  Scotsmen's 
lives  under  their  girdles ;  because  they  carried 
each  of  them  twelve  arrows  stuck  into  their  belt, 
and  they  were  expected  to  kill  a  man  with  every 
arrow. 

The  Scotch  had  some  good  archers  from  the 
Forest  of  Ettrick,  who  fought  under  conmiand  of 
Sir  John  Stewart  of  BonkiU ;  but  they  were  not 
nearly  equal  in  number  to  the  English.  Far  the 
greater  part  of  the  Scottish  army  were  on  foot, 
armed  with  long  spears  ;  they  were  placed  thick 
.  and  close  together,  and  laid  all  their  spears  so 
close,  point  over  point,  that  it  seemed  as  difficult 
to  bresik  through  them,  as  through  the  wall  of  a 
Btrong  castle.  When  the  two  armies  were  drawn 
up  facing  each  other,  Wallace  said  to  his  soldiers, 
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<'  I  have  brought  you  to  the  ring^  let  me  see  how 
you  can  dance ;"  meaning,  I  have  brought  you  to 
tlie  decisive  field  of  battle,  let  me  see  how  bravely 

,  you  can  fight. 

The  English  made  the  attack.  King  Edward, 
though  he  saw  the  close  ranks,  and  undaunted 
appearance  of  the  Scottish  infantry,  resolved 
nevertheless  to  try  whether  he  could  not  ride  them 
down  with  his  fine  cavaliy.  Accordingly,  he  gave 
his  horsemen  orders  to  advance.  They  charged 
accordingly,  at  the  full  gallop.  It  must  have  been 
a  terrible  thing  to  have  seen  these  fine  horses 

.  riding  as  hard  as  they  could  against  the  long  lances, 
which  w^re  held  out  by  the  Scots  to  keep  them 
back ;  and  there  was  a  dreadful  cry  arose  wlien 
they  came  against  each  other.  However,  the 
Scots  stood  their  ground,  with  their  long  spears  ; 
many  of  the  foremost  of  the  English  horses  were 
thrown  down,  and  the  riders  were  killed  as  they 
lay  rolling,  unable  to  rise,  owing  to  the  weight  of 
their  heavy  armour.  But  the  Scottish  horse  did 
not  come  to  the  assistance  of  their  infantj  {  but 
fled  away  from  the  battle.  It  is  supposed  th .» this 
was  owing  to  the  treachery  or  ill-will  of  the  nobility, 
who  were  jealous  of  Wallace.  But  it  must  be 
considered  that  the  Scots  cavalry  were  very  few 
in  number  ;  and  that  they  had  much  worse  arms, 
and  weaker  horses,  Ithan  their  enemies.  The 
English  cavalry  attempted  again  and  again  to  dis- 
perse the  deep  and  solid  ranks  in  which  Wallace 
had  stationed  his  foot  soldiers.  But  they  were 
repeatedly  beaten  off  with  loss,  nor  could  they 
make  their  way  through  that  wood  of  spears,  as  it 
is  called  W  one  of  the  English  historians.     King 
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Edward  then  commanded  his  archers  to  advance; 
and  those  approaching  within  arrow-shot  of  the 
Scottish  ranks,  poured  on  them  such  close  and 
dreadful  volleys  of  arrows,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  sustain  them.  It  happened  at  the  scune  time, 
that  S»r  Jchn  Stewart  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse ;  and  the  archers  of  Ettrick  Forest,  whom 
he  was  bringing  forward  to  oppose  those  of  King 
Edward,  were  killed  in  great  numbers  around  him. 
Their  bodies  were  afterwards  distinguished  among 
the  slain,  as  being  the  tallest  and  handsomest  men 
^f  die  army. 

The  spearmen  of  the  Scottish  army  being  thus 
fcrown  into  some  degree  of  confusion,  by  the  loss 
of  those  who  were  slain  by  the  arrows  of  the  Eng- 
lish, the  heavy  cavalry  of  Edward  again  charged, 
and  broke  through  the  ranks,  which  were  already 
disordered.  Sir  John  Grahame,  Wallace's  great 
friend  and  companion,  was  slain,  with  many  other 
brave  soldiers  ;  and  the  Scots,  having  lost  a  very 
great  number  of  men,  were  at  leng&  obliged  to 
dke  to  flight. 

This  fatal  battle  was  fought  upon  22d  July  1298 
><ur  John  the  Grahame  lies  buried  in  the  church 
}  \rd  of  Falkirk.  A  tombstone  was  laid  over  him 
which  has  been  three  times  renewed  since  his 
death.  The  inscription  beans,  "  That  Sir  John 
the  Grahame,  equally  remarkable  for  wisdom  and 
courage,  and  the  faithful  friend  of  Wallace,  being 
slain  m  battle  by  the  English,  lies  buried  in  this 
place."  A  large  oak  tree  in  the  adjoining  forest 
was  long  shown  as  tlie  spot  where  Wallace  slept 
before  the  battle,  or,  as  others  said,  in  which  he 
nid  himself  afler  the  defeat.    Nearly  forty  years 
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^o*  Gkan^papa  saw  seme  of  its  roots ;  but  the 
bodj  of  the  tree  was  even  thea  entirely  decayed, 
and  there  is  aot  now,  and  has  not  been  for  many 
years,  the  least  vestige  of  it  to  be  seen. 

After  this  fatal  defeat  at  Falkirk,  Sir  William 
Wallaee  seems  to  have  resigned  his  office  df 
Governor  of  Scotland^  Several  nobles  were  named 
guardians  in  his  place,  and  continued  to  make 
resistance  to  the  English  armies  ;  and  they  gained 
some  advantages,  particularly  near  Roslin,  where 
a  body  of  Scots,  commanded  by  John  Corny n  of 
Badenoch,  who  was  one  of  the  Guardians  of  the 
kingdom,  and  a  distinguished  commander,  called 
Simon  Fraser,  defeated  three  armies,  or  detach- 
ments, of  English  in  one  day. 

Nevertheless,  the  king  of  England  possessed 
so  much  wealth,  and  so  many  means  of  raising 
soldiers,  that  he  sent  army  after  army  into  the 
poor  oppressed  country  of  Scotland,  and  obliged  • 
all  its  nobles  and  great  men,  one  after  another  to 
submit  themselves  once  more  to  his  yoke.  Sir 
William  Wallace  alone,  or  with  a  very,  small  band 
of  followers,  refused  either  to  acknowledge  the 
usurper  Edward,  or  to  lay  down  his  arms.  He 
continued  to  maintain  himself  among  the  woods 
and  mountains  of  his  native  country  for  no  less 
than  seven  years,  after  his  defeat  at  Falkirk,  and 
for  more  than  one  year  after  all  the  other  defenders 
of  Scottish  liberty  had  laid  down  their  arms.  Many 
proclamations  were  sent  out  against  him  by  the 
English,  and  a  great  reward  was  set  upon  his  head ; 
for  Edward  did  not  think  he  could  have  any  sure 
possession  of  his  usurped  kingdom  of  Scotland 
while  Wallace  lived.     At  length  he  was  taken 
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prisoner ;  and  shame  it  k  to  say,  a  Scotdunajo, 
called  Sir  John  Menteith,  was  the  person  bj  whom 
he  was  seized  and  delivered  to  the  English.  It  is 
generally  said  that  he  was  made  prisoner  at  Rob- 
royston,  near  Glasgow;  and  the  tradition  of  the  ^ 
country  bears,  that  the  signal  made  for  rushing 
upon  lum  and  taking  him  at  unawares,  was,  when 
one  of  his  pretended  friends,  who  betrayed  him, 
should  turn  a  loaf,  which  was  placed  on  the  table, 
with  its  bottom  or  flat  side  uppermost.  And  in 
after  times  it  was  reckoned  iU-breeding  to  turn  a 
loaf  in  that  manner,  if  there  was  a  person  named 
Menteith  in  company;  since  it  was  as  much  as  to 
emind  him  that  his  namesake  had  betrayed  Sir 
WiUiam  Wallace,  the  Chainpion  of  Scotland. 
'  Whether  Sir  John  Menteith  was  actually  thfi 
person  by  whom  Wallace  was  betrayed  is  not  per 
iectly  certain.  He  was,  however,  the  individual 
by  whom  the  patriot  was  made  prisoner,  and 
delivered  up  to  the  English,  for  which  his  name 
and  his  memoiy  have  been  long  loaded  with 
disgrace. 

Edward  having  thus  obtuned  possession  of  the 
person  whom  he  considered  as  the  greatest  obsta- 
cle to  his  complete  conquest  of  ScoUand,  resolved 
to  make  Wallace  an  example  to  all  Scottish  patriots 
who  should  in  future  venture  to  oppose  his  ambi- 
tious projects.  He  caused  Wallace  to  be  brought 
to  trial  in  Westminster-hall,  before  the  English 
judges,  and  produced  him  there,  crowned,  in 
mockery,  with  a  green  garFand,  because  they  said 
he  had  been  king  of  out^laws  and  robbers  among 
^  Scottish  woods.     He  was  accused  of  having 
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been  a  traitor  to  the  English  crown;  to  which  h» 
answered,  <^  I  could  not  be  a  traitor  to  Edward,  Ibf 
I  was  never  his  subject."  He  was  then  accused 
of  having  kOIed  many  ^len,  and  done  mudt  eriL 
He  replied,  with  the  same  calm  resolution,  <*  HuA 
it  was  true,  he  had  killed  very  many  EnghsfaaieBf 
but  it  was  because  they  had  come  to  subdue  and 
oppress  his  native  country  of  Scotland ;  and  far 
from  repenting  what  he  had  done,  he  declared  he 
was  only  sorry  that  he  had  not  put  to  death  many 
more  of  them." 

Notwithstanding  that  Wallace's  defence  was  a 
good  one,  both  in  law  and  in  common  sense,  (for 
surely  every  one  has  not  only  a  right  to  fight  in 
defence  of  his  native  country,  but  is  bound  in  duty 
to  do  so,)  the  English  Judges  condemned  him  to 
be  executed.  So  this  brave  patriot  was  dragged 
upon  a  sledge  to  the  place  of  execution,  where  his 
lead  was  struck  ofl^  and  his  body  divided  into  four 
quarters,  which,  according  to  the  cruel  custom  of 
the  time,  were  exposed  upon  pikes  of  iron  upon 
London  Brid^,  and  were  termed  the  limbs  of  a 
traitor. 

No  doubt  King  Edward  thought  that  by  exer- 
cising this  great  severity  towards  so  distinguished 
a  patriot  as  Sir  William  Wallace,  he  would  terrify 
all  the  Scots  into  obedience,  and  so  be  able  in 
Aiture  to  reign  overtheir  couqtry  without  resistance. 
But  though  Edward  was  a  powerful,  a  brave,  and 
a  wise^  king,  and  thou^  he  took  the  most  cautious, 
as  well  as  the  most  strict  measures,  to  preserve  the 
obedience  of  Scotland,  yet  his  claim,  being  founded 
IP  injustice  and  usurpation,  was  not  permitted  br 
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Providence  to  be  established  in  security  or  peace 
Sir  William  Wallace,  that  inunortal  supporter  o 
the  independence  of  his  country,  was  no  sooner 
deprived  pf  his  life  in  the  cruel  and  unjust  manner 
I  have  told  you,  than  other  patriots  arose  to  ^sert 
the  csuse  of  Scottish  liberty 
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CHAP.  VI. 
Of  the  Rise  of  Robert  ike  Bmee. 

I  HOPE,  my  dear  chiM,  tbat  you  have  not  for* 
gotten  that  all  the  cruel  wars  in  Scotland  arose 
out  of  the  debate  between  the  great  lords  who 
claimed  the  throne  after  King  Alexai»der  the 
Third's  death,  which  induced  the  Scottish  nobility 
rashly  to  submit  the  decision  of  that  matter  to 
King  Edward  of  England,  and  thus  opened  the 
way  to  his  endeavouring  to  seize  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  to  himself.  You  recollect,  also,  that  he 
had  dethroned  John  Baliol,  on  account  of  his  at* 
tempting  to  restore  the  independence  of  Scotland ; 
and  that  John  Baliol  had  resigned  the  crown  of 
Scotland  into  the  hands  of  Edward  as  Lord  Para- 
mount. This  John  Baliol,  therefore,  was  very 
little  respected  in  Scotland ;  he  had  renounced  the 
kingdom,  and  had  been  absent  from  it  for  fifteen 
years,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  he  re* 
mained  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  King  oC 
England. 

It  was  therefore  natural  that  sueh  of  the  people 
of  Scotland  as  were  still  detenmaed  to  fight  for  the 
freedom  of  their  countiy  from  the  English  yoke^ 
should  look  around  ibr  some  other  king,  under 
whom  they  might  unite  thelnselveS)  to  oembatthe 
power  of  England.    The  feeKng  wa»  uniinwBal  in 
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Scotland,  that  they  would  not  any  longer  endure 
the  English  government ;  and  therefore  such  great 
•  Scottish  nohles  as  believed  they  had  a  right  to  the 
crown,  began  to  think^of  standing  forward  to  claim 
it- 

Amongst  these,  the  principal  candidates,  (sup* 
posing  Joha  Baliol,  by  his  reauncLation  and  cap- 
tivity, to  have  lost  all  right  to  the  kingdom,)  were 
two  powerful  noblemen.  The  first  was  Robert 
Bruce,  £arl  of  Carriokt  the  grandson  of  that  elder 
Robert  Sruce,  who,  as  you  have  heard,  disputed 
the  throne  with  Jdin  B«liol.  The  other  was 
John  Coonyn,  or  Cuming,  of  Badenoch,  usually 
called  the  Ked  Oomyn,^  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  kinsman^  the  Black  Comyn,  so  named  from 
his  swarthy  complexion.  These  two  great  and 
tiowerful  barons  bad  taken  part  with  Sir  William 
Wallace  in  the  wars  against  England ;  but,  after 
the  defeat  of  Falkirk,  being  fearful  of  losing  thei. 
great  estates,  and  considering  the  freedom  of  Scot- 
land as  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  recovered, 
both  Bruce  and  Comyn  had  not  only  submitiec 
themselves  to  Edward,  and  acknowledged  his  ixtk% 
as  King  of  Scotland,  but  even  borne  arms,  along 
with  the  Englbh,  i^^ui^  such  of  their  countiymen 
fts  still  continued  to  resist  the  usurper.  But  the 
&etiiig8  of  Bmoe  eonceming  the  baseness  of  this 
conduct,  are  said,  by  the  old  tradition  of  Scotland, 
to  havebe^  awakened  by  the  Mowing  acoidenl . 
In  one  of  the  winerous  battles,  or  skiraushes 
which  took  place  at  the  time  betweea  the  Ei^lisk 
end  their  adherents  on  the  one  aide,  and  the  Insiar- 
gent  or  fmtciQtic  SeoCtiiA  upon  the  other,  Robert 
the  Bmce  was  present,  and  asaisted  the  Es^liali 
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to  gain  the  victory.  After  the  battle  was  over,  he 
sat  down  to  his  dinner  without  washing  his  hands, 
on  which  there  were  spots  of  blood,  which  he  had 
shed  during  the  action.  The  English  lords  ob- 
serving this,  whispered  to  each  other  in  mockery, 
./'  Look  at  that  Scotsman,  who  is  eating  his  own 
blood !"  B/uce  heard  what  they  said,  and  began 
to  reflect,  that  the  blood  upon  his  hands  might  be 
indeed  called  his  own,  smce  it  was  that  of  his 
brave  t^ountrymen,  who  were  lighting  for  the  in- 
dependence of  Scotland,  whilst  he  was  assisting 
its  oppressors,  who  only  laughed  at  and  mocked 
him  for  his  uonatiiral  conduct  He  was  so  much 
shocked  and  disgusted,  thai  he  arose  (ntm  table, 
and  going  into  a  neighbouring  chapel,  shed  many 
tears,  and,  asking  pardon  (m  God  fox  the  great 
crime  he  had  been  guilty  of,  made  a  solemn  vow 
that  he  would  atone  for  it,  by  doing  all  in  his  pow- 
er to  deliver  Scotland  from  the  foreign  yoke. 
Accordingly,  he  left,  it  is  said,  the  English  army, 
and  never  joined  them  again,  but  remained  watch- 
ing an  opportunity  for  restoring  the  freedom  of 
^  his  country., 

Now,  this  Roberf  the  Bruce  was  a  remarkably 
brave  and  strong  man  :  there  was  ho  man  in  Scot- 
land that  was  thought  a  match  for  him  except  Sir 
William  Wallace;  and  now  that  Wallace  was 
dead,  l^ruce  was  beld  the  best  wanior  in  Sootlanu. 
He  was  very  wise  and  prudent,  and  an  excellent 
.general ;  that  is,  he  knew  how  to  conduct  an  ar 
my^  and  place  them  in  order  for  battle,  as  well  or 
better  than  any  great  mah  of  his  time.  He  was 
generous,  too^  and  courteous  by  nature ;  but  he 
had  some  faults,  which  perhaps  belonged  as  mtic^i 
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^  ""o  the  fierce  period  m  which  he  lived  as  to  bid  own 
character.  He  was  rash  and  passionate,  and  in 
his  passion,  he  was  sometimes  relentless  and 
cruel. 

Robert  the  Bruce  had  fixed  his  purpose,  as  I 
told  you,  to  attempt  once  again  to  drive  the  Eng- 
fish  out  of  Scotland,  and  he  desired  to  prevail  upon 
Sir  John  the  Red  Comyn,  who  was  his  rival  in  his 
pretensions  to  the  throne,  to  join  with  him  in  ex- 
'peinng  the  foreign  enemy  by  their  common  efibrts. 
With  this  purpose,  Bruce  posted  down  from  Lon- 
don to  Dumfnes,  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  and 
requested  an  interview  with  John  Comyn.  Tbev 
met  in  the  church  of  the  Minorites  in  that  town, 
before  the  high  aUar.  What  passed  betwixt  them  is 
not  known  with  certainty;  but  they  quarrelled, 
either  concerning  their  mutual  pretensions  to  the 
"crown,  or  because  Comyn  refused  to  join  Bruce 
m  the  proposed  insurrection  against  the  English  ; 
or,  as  many  writers  say,  because  Bruce  charged 
Comyn  with  having  betrayed  to  the  English  his 
jpurpose  of  rising  up  against *Eing  Edward.  It  is 
however,  certain,  that  they  came  to  high  ana 
abusive  words,  until  at  length  Bruce,  who  I  tola 
you  wa6  extremely  passionate,  forgot  the  sacred 
character  of  the  place  in  which  they  stood,  and 
'struck  Comyn  a  blow  with  his  dagger.  Having 
done  this  rash  deed,  he  instantly  ran  out  nf  thv- 
chimsh  and  called  for  his  horse.  Two  gentlemen 
of  the  countiy,  Lindesay  and  Kirkpatrick,  friend* 
of  Bruce,  were  then  in  attendance  on  him.  See 
ing  him  pale,  bloody,  and  in  much  agitation,  they 
eagerly  inquired  what  was  the  matter* 
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<'  I  doubt,"  said  Brace,  « that  I  have  alain  Om 
Red  Comyn." 

(« Do  70a  leave  such  a  matter  to  doubt?''  eaid 
Kirkpatrick.  "  I  will  make  sicker" — that  ia^  I 
will  make  certab. 

Accordinglj,  he  and  his  companioa  Lindesajr , 
nishiog  into  Uie  church,  despatched  the  wounded 
Comyn  with  their  daggers.  His  oacle,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Comyn,  was  slain  at  the  same  time. 

The  slaughter  of  Oomyn  was  a  cruel  action ; 
and  the  historian  of  Bruce  obsenres,  that  it  was 
followed  by  the  displeasure  of  Heaven ;  for  no 
man  ever  went  through  motke  misfortunes  than 
Robert  Bruce,  althougn  he  at  length  ros^  to  great 
honour.  / 

After  the  slaughter  of  Gomyn,  Bruce  might  be 
called  desperate.  He  had  committed  an  action 
which  was  sure  to  bring  down  upon  him  the  ven* 
geance  of  all  Comyn's  relations,  the  resentment 
>f  the  King  of  England,  and  the  displeasure 
of  the  Church,  on  account  of  having  slain  his 
enemy  within  consecrated  ground.  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  bid  them  all  defiance  at  once» 
and  to  assert  his  preteneions  to  the  throne  pf  Scot- 
land. He  drew,  his  own  followers  together,  s^^n«• 
moned  to  meet  him  such  barons  as  still  entertain- 
ed hopes  of  the  freedom  of  the  country,  and  was 
crowned  King  at  the  Abbey  of  Scone»  the  usual 
place  where  &e  Kings  of  Scotland  assumed  tho:r 
authority. 

Every  thing  relating  to  the  ceremony  wss  Laali- 
ly  performed.  A  small  circlet  of  gold  was  hurried- 
ly made,  to  represent  the  ancient  crown  of  Scot- 
hndi  which  Edward  had  carried  off  to  En^and. 
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The  Earl  of  Fife,  descendant  of  the  brave 
Macduff,  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  placed  the 
lerowti  on  the  King's  hend,  woijdd  not  give  his  at* 
tendance.  But  t^  ceremonial  was  performed  by 
his  sister,  Isabella,  Countess  of  Bachan,  t&ough 
withbutthe  consent  either  of  her  brother  or  hus- 
Vand.  A  few  barons,  whose  names  ought  to  be 
lUar  to  their  country,  joined  Bruce  in  his  attempt 
to  vindicate  the  independence  of  Scotland. 

£dwatd  was  dreadfully  inceaeed  when  he  heard 
that,  aHler  all  the  pains  which  he  had  taken,  and 
9M.  iikt  blood  which  had  been  spilled,  the  Scots 
wet^  maMng  this  new  attempt  to  shake  olf  his  au- 
Ifaority.  Thoni^  now  old,  feeble,  and  sickly,  he 
made  a  solemn  vow,  at  a  great  festival^  in  pre* 
sence  of  ail  liis  court,  that  he  wOuki  take  thp  most 
ample  Teng^mce  upon  Robert  the  Bruce  and  his 
adftierents;  after  which  he  Would  never  again 
draw  his  sword  upon  a  Christian,  bat  would  only 
%ht  against  the  unbelieving  Saracens  for  the  re- 
oo^roiy  of  the  Holy  Land.  He  mas'ohed  against 
Bruce  accordingly,  at  the  bead  of  a  powerful 
amy. 

The  .eoramencement  of  Bruce's  undertaking 
wail  most  disastrous.  He  was  crowned  on  29th 
March,  1306.  On  the  18tb  May  he  was  excom 
muDicated  by  the  Pope,  a  sentence  which  excluded 
faim  from  all  the  benefits  of  religion,  and  authai^ 
ized  any  one  to  kill  him.  Finally,  on  the  19th 
June,  the  new  King  was  completely  defeated  neai 
Methven  by  the  English  EoA  of  Pembroke*  Ro* 
hmtfa  hoese  was  killed  under  him  in  the  action, 
and  he  was  for  a  moment  a  prisoner.  But  he  had 
Adlen  into  the  power  of  a  Scottish  Height,  who. 
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though  he  served  in  the  English  army»  did  iKKt 
choose  to  bo  the  instrument  ofputting  Bruce  into 
their  hands,  and  allowed  him  to  escape.  Th« 
conquerors  executed  their  prisoners  with  their 
usuad  cruelty.  Among  these  were  some  gaUant 
young  men  of  the  first  Scotch  families — Hay,  an- 
cestor of  the  earls  of  £rrol,  Soroerville,  Fraser, 
and  others,  who  were  most  mercilessly  put  to 
death. 

Bruce,  with  a  few  brave  adherents,  among  whom 
was  the  young  Lord  of  Douglas,  who  was  after* 
wards  called  the  Good  Lord  James,  retired  into 
the  Highland  mountains,  where  they  were  cbasec) 
from  one  place  of  refuge  to  another,  placed  m 
great  danger,  and  underwent  many  hardships. 
The  Bruce's  ii^ife,  now  queen  of  Scotland,  with 
several  other  ladies,  acc6mpanied  her  husband  an4 
his  few  followers  during  their  wanderings*  There 
was  no  other  way  of  providing  for  them  save  by 
hunting  and  fishing.  It  was  remarked,  that  Dou-* 
glas  was  the  most  active  and  successful  in  pro* 
curing  for  the  unfortunate  ladies  such  supplies  a9 
his  dexterity  in  fishing  or  in  killing  deer  could  fur* 
nish  to  them. 

Driven  from  one  place  in  the  Highlands  tq 
another,  Bruce  attempted  to  force  his  way  into 
Loni,  but  he  found  enemies  every  where.  The 
M'Dougals,  a  powerful  family,  then  called  Lord# 
of  Lorn,  were  friendly  to  the  English,  and  putting 
their  men  in  arms,  attacked  Bruce  and  his  wan* 
dering  companions  as  soon  as  they  attempted  to 
enter  their  country.  The  chief  of  these  M'Dou* 
gals,  called  John  of  Lorn,  hated  Bruce  on  account 
f»f  his  having  slsin  the  Red  Comyn  in  the  church 
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at  IKimfries,  to  whom  this  M'Dongai  was  aeu*]^ 
related.  Bruce  was  again  defeated  by  this  chief, 
through  force  of  numbers,  at  a  place  called  Dairy ; 
but  he  showed,  amidst  his  misfortunes,  the  great- 
ness of  his  strength  and  courage.  He  directed 
ills  men  to  retreat  through  a  narrow  pass,  and 
placing  himself  last  of  the  party,  he  fought  with 
and  slew  such  of  the  enemy  na  attempted  to 
press  hard  on  them.  Three  followers  of  M^Dou- 
gal,  a  father  and  two  sons,  called  M'Androsser,  all 
very  strong  men,  when  they  saw  Bruce  thus  pro- 
tecting the  retreat  of  his  followers,  made  a  vow 
that  they  would  either  kii\  or  make  him  prisoner. 
The  whole  three  rushed  xm  the  King  at  once* 
The  King  was  on  horseback,  in  the  strait  pass  we 
have  described,  betwixt  a  steep  hill  and  a  deep 
lake.  He  struck  the  first  man  who  came  up  and 
seized  his  bridle,  such  a  blow  with  his  sword  as 
cut  off  his  hand  and  freed  the  bridle.  The  matt 
'  Wed  to  death.  The  other  brother  had  seized  him 
in  the  meantime  by  the  leg,  and  was  attempting 
to  throw  him  from  horseback.  The  King,  setting 
spurs  to  his  horse,  made  the  animal  suddenly 
spring  forward,  so  that  the  Highlander  fell  under 
the  bo/se's  feet,  and,  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  rise 
again,  the  King  cleA  his  head  in  two  with  his 
sword,  llie  father,  seeing  his  two  sons  thus  slain, 
flew  at  Robert  Bruce,  and  grasped  him  by  the 
mantle  sc  close  to  his  body,  that  he  could  not 
have  room  to  wield  his  long  sivord.  But  with  the 
heavy  pommel,  or,  as  others  say,  with  an  iron 
hammer  which  hung  at  his  saddle-bow,  the  King 
struck  his  third  assailant  so  dreadful  a  blow,  that 
he  dashed  out  his  brains.     Still,    however,  the 
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HigMander  kept  his  djing  grasp  on  the  King's 
mantle,  so  that,  to  be  free  of  the  dead  body, 
Bruce  was  obliged  to  undo  the  brooch,  or  ctasp, 
by  which  it  was  fastened,  snd  leave  that  and  the 
mantle  itself  behind  him.  The  brooch,  which 
fell  thus  into  the  possession  of  M'Doogal  of  Lorn, 
is  still  preserved  in  that  ancient  family  as  a  me- 
morial that  the  celebrated  Robert  Bruce  once  nar- 
rowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  an* 
cestor.  Robert  greatly  resented  this  attack  upon 
him ;  and  when  he  was  in  happier  circumstances, 
did  not  fail  to  take  his  revenge  on  M'Dougal,  or, 
as  he  is  usually  called,  John  of  Lorn. 

The  King  met  with  many  such  enconnters 
amidst  his  dangerous  and  dismal  wanderings ;  yet, 
though  almost  always  defeated  by  the  numbers  of 
the  English,  and  of  such  Scots  as  sided  with  them, 
he  still  kept  up  his  own  spirits  and  those  of  his 
followers.  He  was  a  better  scholar  than  was 
usual  in  those  days,  when,  except  clergymen,  few 
people  learned  to  read  and  write.  But  King  Ro- 
bert could  do  both  very  well ;  and  we  are  told, 
that  he  sometimes  read  aloud  to  his  companions  to 
amuse  them,  when  they  were  crossing  the  great 
Highland  lakes  in  such  wretched  leaky  boats  as 
they  could  find  for  that  purpose. 

At  la»t  dangers  increased  so  mueh  around  the 
brave  King  Robert,  that  he  was  obliged  to  sepa- 
rate himself  from  the  ladies  and  his  queen ;  for 
the  winter  was  coming  on,  and  tt  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  women  to  endure  this  wandering  sort 
of  life  when  the  frost  and  snow  should  arrive.  So 
he  lef^  his  queen,  with  the  Countess  of  Buchan 
nod  others  the  only  castie  wk'ch  remaiMd  to  him 
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which  was  called  fialdrummie,  and  is  situated  near 
the  head  of  the  river  Don  in  Aberdeenshire.  The 
King  also  left  his  youngest  brother,  Nigel  Bruce, 
to  defend  the  castle  against  the  English ;  and  he 
himself,  with  his  second  brother  Edward,  who  was 
a  very  brave  man^but  still  more  rash  and  passion- 
ate than  Robert  himself,  went  over  to  an  island 
called  Rachrin,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  where 
Bruce  and  the  few  men  that  followed  his  fortunes 
passed  the  winter  of  1306.  In  the  meantime,  ill 
luck  seemed  to  pursue  all  his  friends  in  Scotland. 
The  castle  of  Kildrummie  ^as  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  Nigel  Bruce,  a  beautiful  and  brave  youth, 
was  cruelly  put  to  death  by  the  victors.  The  la- 
dies who  had  attended  on  Robert's  queen,  as  well 
as  the  queen  herself,  and  the  Countess  of  Buchan, 
were  thrown  into  strict  confinement,  and  treated 
with  the  utmost  severity.  This  news  reached 
Bruce  while  he  was  residing  in  a  miserable  dwell- 
ing at  Rachrin,  and  reduced  him  to  the  point  of 
despair. 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  an  incident 
took  place,  which,  although  it  rests  only  on  tradi- 
tion in  the  families  of  the  name  of  Bruce,  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  manners  of  the  times.  Af- 
ter receiving  the  last  unpleasing  intelligence  from 
Scotland,  Bruce  was  lying  one  morning  on  his 
wretched  bed,  and  deliberating  with  himself  whe- 
ther he  had  not  better  resign  all  thoughts  of  again 
attempting  to  make  good  his  right  to  the  Scottish 
crown,  and,  dismissing  his  followers,  transpor* 
himself  and  his  brothers  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  fighting  against  the 
Saracens;   by  which  he  thought,  perhaps,  h^ 
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might  deserve  the  forgiveness  of  Heaven  for  the 
great  sin  of  stabbing  Comyn  in  the  church  a 
DumiVfes. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  he  thought  i 
would  be  both  criminal  and  cowanflj  to  give  up 
his  attempts  to  restore  freedom  to  Scotland,  while 
there  yet  remained  the  ledst  chance  of  his  being 
successful  in  an  undertaking,  which,  rightly  con- 
sidered, was  much  more  his  duty  than  to  drive  the 
infidels  out  of  Palestine,  though  the  superstition 
of  his  age  might  thiuk  otherwise. 

While  he  was  divided  betwixt  these  reflections, 
and  doubtful  of  what  he  should  do,  Bruce  was 
looking  upward  to  the  roof  of  the  cabin  in 
which  he  lay,  and  his  eye  was  attracted  by  a  spi- 
der, which,  hanging  at  the  end  of  a  long  thread  of 
his  own  spinning,  was  endeavouring,  as  is  the 
fashioQ  of  that  creature,  to  swing  himself  from 
one  beam  la  the  roof  to  another,  for  the  purpose . 
of  fixing  the  line  on  which  he  meant  to  stretch  his 
web.  The  insect  made  the  attempt  again  and 
a^ia  wkhout  success  ;  and  at  length  Bruc^ 
counted  that  it  had  tried  to  carry  its  point  six 
times,  and  been  as  often  unable  to  do  so.  It  came 
into  his  head  that  he  had  himself  fought  just  six 
battles  against  the  English  and  their  allies,  and 
that  the  poor  persevering  spider  was  exactly  in 
the  same  situation  with  himself,  having  made  as 
maay  trials,  and  been  as  often  disappointed  in 
what  it  aimed  at  "  Now,"  thought  Bruce,  "  as 
I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  is  best  to  be 
done,  i  wiH  be  guided  by  the  luck  which  shall  at- 
teiid  tl)is  spider.  If  the  insect  shail  make  another 
effort  to  fix  its  thread,  and  shall  be  successful  1 
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will  venture  a  seventh  time  to  try  my  fortune  w 
Scotland ;  but  if  the  spider  shall  fail,  I  will  go  to 
the  wars  in  Falestine,  and  never  return  to^my  na  • 
tive  countiy  again.*"' 

While  Bruce  was  forming  this  resolution,  the 
spider  made  another  exertion  with  all  the  force  it 
could  muster,  and  fairly  succeeded  in  fastening  its 
thread  on  the  beam  which  it  had  so  oflen  in  vain 
attempted  to  reach.  Bruce  seeing  the  success  o^ 
the  spider,  resolved  to  try  his  own  fortune ;  and  a*, 
he  never  before  gained  a  victory,  so  he  never  after* 
wards  sustained  any  considerable  check  or  defeat. 
I  have  oflen  met  with  people  of  the  name  o^  Bruce, 
so  completely  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  this  story, 
that  ihey  would  not  on  any  account  kill  a  spider, 
because  it  was  such  an  insect  which  had  shown  the 
example  of  perseverance,  and  given  a  signal  of 
good  luck,  to  their  great  namesake. 

Having  determined  to  renew  his  efforts  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  Scotland,  n6twithstanding  the 
smallness  of  the  means  which  he  had  for  accom- 
plishing so  great  a  purpose,  the  Bruce  removed 
himself  and  lus  followers  from  Rachiin  to  the  island 
of  Arran,  which  lies  in  the  mouth  of  tbe  Clyde. 
The  Ejfig  landed,  and  inquired  at  the  first  woman 
he  met,  what  armed  men  were  in  the  island.  She 
returned  for  answer,  that  there  had  arrived  there 
very  lately  a  bodv  of  armed  strangers,  who  had  de- 
feated an  English  ofDcer,  who  was  governor  of  ^ 
Castle  of  Brathwick,  had  killed  him  and  mout  of 
his  men,  and  were  now  amusing  themselves  widi 
hunting  about  the  island.  The  King  having  caused 
himself  to  be  guided  to  the  woods  which  thesa 
strangers  most  frequented,  there  blew  his  horn  r# 
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peatedly.  Now,  the  diief  of  the  utrangers  who 
bad  taken  the  castlei  wbm  Jamea  Douglaa,  whom 
we  have  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the  best  of 
Brace's  fiiends.  When  he  heard  Robert  Brace's 
horn,  he  knew  the  sound  well,  and  cried  out,  that 
yonder  was  the  King,  he  knew  by  his  manner  of 
blowing.  So  he  and  his  companions  hastened  to 
meet  J^ng  Robert,  and  there  was  great  joy  on  both 
sides. 

The  Bruce  was  now  within  sight  of  Scotland, 
and  not  distant  from  his  own  family  possessions, 
where  the  people  were  most  likely  to  be  attached 
to  him.  He  began  immediately  to  form  plans  with 
Douglas,'  how  ^y  mig^  b^  renew  their  enter- 
prise against  the  £njglish.  'x  he  Douglas  resdved 
to  go  disguised  to  his  own  country,  and  raise  his 
folbwers,  in  order  to  have  revenge  on  an  English 
nobleman  called  Lord  CliffiMxi,  upon  whom  £d* 
ward  had  conferred  his  estates,  and  who  had  taken 
up  his  residence  in  the  casde  of  Dou^as. 

Bruce,  on  his  part,  opened  a  communicatioA 
with  the  opposite  coast  of  Garrick,  by  means  of 
one  of  y8>follower8  called  Cuthbert.  This  person 
had  directions,  that  if  he  should  find  the  countiy- 
men  in  CarridL  disposed  to  take  up  arms  againal 
toe  En^ish,  he  was  to  make  a  dam  on  a  headland, 
or  lofiy  cape,  called  Tumberry,  q>posite  to  the 
Cshmd  of  Amn.  The  l^>pearance  of  this  fire  on 
diis  place  was  to  be  a  signal  to  Bruce  to  put  to  sea 
with  such  men  8»  he  hs^,  who  were  not  more  than 
three  hnnchped  in  number,  for  the  purpose  of  land* 
ing  in  Canick  and  joiiang  the  insurgents,  i 
^  Bmca  and  hi?  men  watohfri  eagariy  for  te 
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.sigfialy  but  for  floioe  time  ia  vAi«.  At  leo^  a  firo 
on  TiMTobeny  head  becfmie  viaiblo,  and  toe  King 
and  his  follower  menrily  betook  tfaemaelves  to 
their. flhip9  aAd  i^leya^  conf lading  their  Caxrick 
irieads  were  all  io  aona,  and  rea^y  to  join  with 
them.  Thej  landed  on  the  beach  at  midaight, 
where  they  found  their  spy  Gutbbert  ak>ne  in  wait^ 
iog  for  theni,  with  very  bad  news*  Lord  Percy, 
he  said,  was  in  the  country,  witb  two  or  three  hun- 
di:ed  £nghiriiiiieiiy  aad  had  terrified  tiie  people  so 
much,  both  by  actiooa  and  threats,  that  none  of 
them  dared  t9  think  of  rebettiog  against  King  £d 
ward. 

"Traitor  I"  said  Bruoe,  "why,  then,  did  you 
make  the  signal  t" 

"  Alas,"  replied  Cuthbert,  *^  the  fire  was  not 
made  by  me,  but  by  some  other,  person,  for  what 
purpose  I  kttow  not ;  but  as  soon  as  I  sow  it  burn- 
ing, I  knew  that  you  would  come  over,  thinking  it 
my  signal,  and, therefore  I  came  down  to  wait  for 
you  OB  the  beach,  to  tell  you  how  the  matter 
stood," 

Bnioe,  after  some  hesalation,  deterraiaed  ^kmt 
since  he  had  been  thus  brought  to  the  main  land  of 
Scotland,  he  would  remain  there,  and  take  soch 
adventure  and  fortune  as  Heaven  should  send  himi 

Accordingly,  he  began  to  skirmish  with  the 
English  so  auccessfidly,  as  obUged  the  Loidi  Percy 
to  quit  Canidk.  He  dien  dispersed  his  men  upon 
various  adventures  against  die  enemy,  m  whidi 
they  were  generally  successfuL  But  tben,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  King  being  left  with  small  attends 
ajtti:e,  or  sometimes  almost  abne,  ran  great  risk  o 
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osing  his  life  by  treachery,  or  by  open  violence* 
Several  of  these  incidents  are  very  interesting.  I 
will  tell  you  some  of  tliem. 

At  one  time,  a  near  relation  of  Bruce's,  in  whom 
he  entirely  confided,  was  induced  by  the  bribes  of 
the  English  to  attempt  to  put  him  to  death.  This 
villain,  with  his  two  sons,  watched  Bruce  one 
morning,  till  he  saw  him  separated  from  all  his  men, 
excepting  a  little  boy,  who  waited  on  him  as  a 
page.  The  father  had  a  sword  in  his  hand,  one  of 
the  sons  had  a  sword  and  a  spear,  the  other  had  a 
sword  and  a  battle-axe.  Mow,  when  the  King 
saw  them  so  well  armed,  when  there  were  no  cne* 
roies  near,  he  began  to  call  to  mind  some  hints 
which  had  been  given  to  him,  that  these  men  intend* 
ed  to  murder  him.  He  had  no  weapons  excepting 
his  sword ;  but  his  page  had  a  bow  and  amMv. 
He  took  them  both  from  the  little  boy,  and  bade 
him  stand  at  a  distance  ;  ''  for,"  said  the  King, 
^'  if  I  overcome  these  traitors,  thou  shalt  have 
mough  of  weapons ;  but  if  I  am  slain  by  them, 
/ou  may  make  your  escape,  and  tell  Douglas  and 
my  brother  to  revenge  my  death."  The  boy  was 
/ery  sorry,  for  he  loved  his  master ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  do  as  he  was  bidden. 

In  the  meantime  the  traitors  came  forward  upon 
Bruce,  that  they  might  assault  him  at  once.  The 
King  called  out  to  &em,  and  "Commanded  them  to 
come  no  nearer,  upon  pcrfl  of  their  lives ;  but  the 
father  answered  with  flattering  words,  pretending 
great  kindness,  and  stiU  continuing  to  approach  his 
person.  Then  the  King  again  caUed  to  them  to 
stand*  "  Traitors,"  said  he,  "  ye  have  sold  my 
life  for  English  gold ;  but  you  shall  die  if  you  come 
8 
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on^foot  nearer  to  me."  With  that  he  bent  the 
page's  bow ;  and  as  the  old  conspirator  continued 
to  advance,  he  let  the  arrow  fly  at  him.  Bruce  was 
an  exceHent  archer ;  he  aimed  his  arrow  so  weil, 
that  it  hit  the  father  in  the  eye,  and  penetrated  from 
that  into  his  brain,  so  that  he  fell  down  dead.  Then 
the  two  sons  rushed  on  the  King.  One  of  them 
fetched  a  blow  at  him  with  an  axe,  but  missed  his 
stroke,  and  stumbled,  so  that  the.  King  with  his 
great  sword  cut  him  down  before  he  could  recover 
his  feet.  The  remaining  traitor  ran  on  Robert 
Bruce  with  his  spear ;  but  the  King,  with  a  sweep 
of  his  sword,  cut  the  steel  head  off  the  villain's 
weapon,  and  then  killed  him  before  he  had  time  to 
draw  his  sword.  Then  the  little  page  came  run- 
ning, very  joyful  of  his  master's  victory ;  and  the 
King  wiped  his  bloody  sword,  and  looking  upon 
the  dead  bodies,  said,  "  These  might  have  been 
reputed  three  gallant  men,  if  they  had  resisted  the 
temptation  of  covetousness." 

In  the  present  day,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
generals,  or  great  officers,  should  fight  with  their 
own  hand,  because  they  have  only  to  direct  their 
followers ;  their  artillery  and  their  soldiers  shoot 
at  the  enemy ;  and  men  seldom  mingle  together, 
and  fight  hand  to  hand.  But  in  the  ancient  times, 
kings  and  great  lords  were  obliged  to  put  them- 
selves into  the  very  front  of  the  battle,  and  fight 
like  ordmary  men,  with  the  lance  and  other  wea-. 
pons.  It  was,  therefore,  of  great  consequence 
that  they  should  be  strong  men,  and  dexterous  in 
the  use  of  their  arms.  Robert  Bruce  was  so  re- 
markably active  and  powerful,  that  he  came  through, 
ft  great  many  personal  dangers,  in  which  he  raual 
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oth^ivise  have  been  slain.  I  will  tell  yoi^ an- 
other of  his  adventures,  which  I  think  will  amuse 
you. 

AfVer  the  death  of  these  three  traitors,  Robert 
the  Bruce  continued  to  keep  himself  concealed  in 
his  OM^  earldom  of  Carrick,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ing country  of  Galloway,  until  he  should  have  matr 
ters  ready  for  a  general  attack  upon  the  English. 
He  was  obliged,  in  tlie  meantime,  to  keep  very  few 
men  with  him,  both  for  the  sake  of  secrecy^  and 
from  the  difficulty  of  finding  provisions.  Now, 
many  of  the  people  of  Galloway  were  unfriendly 
to  Bruce.  They  Hved  under  the  government  of 
one  M*Dougal,  related  to  the  Lord  of  Lorn,  who, 
as  I  before  told  you,  had  defeated  Kobert  Bruce, 
at  Dahy,  and  very  nearly  killed  or  made  him  pri- 
soner. These  Galloway  men  had  heard  that  Bruce 
was  in  their  country,  with  A  more  than  sixty  men 
with  him;  so  they  resolvea  to  attack  him  by  sur- 
prise, and  for  this  purpose  they  got  two  hundred 
men  together,  and  brought  ^ith  them  two  or  thiee 
bloodhounds.  These  animals  were  trained  to  chase 
a  man  by  the  scent  of  his  footsteps,  as  foxhounds 
chase  a  fox,  or  beagles  or  harriers  chase  a  hare. 
Although  the  dog  does  not  see  the  person  whose 
trace  he  is  put  upon,  he  follows  him  over  every  step 
he  has  taken.  At  that  time  these  bloodhounds,  or 
'  sleuth-hounds,  (so  called  from  slot,  or  sleul,  a  word 
which  signifies  the  scent  lefl  by  an  animal  of  chase,) 
were  used  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  great  crimi- 
nals. The  men  of  Galloway  thought  themselves 
secure,  that  if  they  missed  taking  Bruce,  or  killing 
nim  at  the  first  onset,  and  if  he  should  escape  into 
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th^  woods,  they  would  find  him  out  by  meana  vi 
these  bloodhounds. 

The  good  King  Robert  Bruce,  who  was  always 
watchful  and  vigilant,  had  received  some  informa- 
tion about  the  intention  of  this  party  to  come  upon 
him  suddenly  and  by  night.  Accordingly,  he 
<iuartered  his  party  of  sLxty  men  on  the  farther  side 
of  a  deep  and  swift-running  river,  that  had  very 
steej)  and  rocky  banks.  There  was  but  one  ford 
by  which  this  nver  could  be  crossed  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  that  ford  was  deep  and  narrow,  so 
that  two  men  could  scarcely  get  through  abreast ; 
the  bank  on  which  they  were  to  land  on  the  other 
side  was  steep,  and  die  path  which  led  upwards 
from  the  water's  edge,  extremely  narrow  and 
difficult. 

Bruce  caused  his  men  to  lie  down  to  take  some 
sleep,  at  a  place  aboi%half  a  mile  distant  from  the 
river,  while  he  himself,  with  two  attendants,  went 
down  to  watch  the  ford,  through  which  the  enemy 
must  needs  pass  before  they  could  come  to  the 
place  where  King  Robert's  men  were  lying.  He 
stood  for  some  time  looking  at  the  ford,  and  think- 
ing how  easily  the-^enemy  might  be  kept  from 
passing  there,  providing  it  was  bravely  defended, 
when  he  heard  at  a  distance  the  baying  of  hounds, 
which  was  always  coming  nearer  and  nearer. 
This  was  the  bloodhound  which  was  tracing  the 
King's  steps  to  the  ford  where  he  had  crossed,  and 
die  two  hundred  Galloway  men  were  along  with  the 
animal,  and  guided  by  it.  Bruce  thought  of  going 
back  to  awaken  his  men;  but  then  he  thought 
that  it  might  be  some  shepherd's  dog.      '<  My 
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men,"  he  said,  "  are  sorely  tired ;  I  will  not  dis- 
turb their  sleep  for  the  yelping  of  a  our,  till  I  know 
something  more  of  the  matter."  So  he  stood  and 
listened ;  and  by  and.  by,  as  the  cry  of  the  hound 
came  nearer,  he  began  to  hear  a  trampling  of 
horses,  and  the  voices  of  men,  and  the  ringing 
and  clattering  of  armour,  and  then  he  was  sure  tho 
enemy  were  coming  to  the  river  side.  Then  the 
King  thought,  "  If  I  go  back  to  give  my  men  the 
alarm,  these  Galloway  men  will  get  through  the 
ford  without  opposition,  and  that  would  be  a  pity, 
since  it  is  a  place  so  advantageous  to  make  de- 
fence against  them."  So  he  looked  again  at  the 
steep  path,  and  the  deep  river,  and  he  thought  it 
gave  him  so  much  advantage,  that  he  himself 
could  defend  the  passage  with  his  Own  hand,  until 
his  men  came  to  assist  him.  His  armour  was  so 
good  and  strong,  that  he  had  no  fear  of  their  ar- 
rows, and  therefore  the  combat  was  Hot  so  very 
unequal  as  it  must  have  otherwise  been.  He 
tlierefore  sent  his  followers  to  waken  his  men,  and 
remained  alone  by  the  bank  of  the  river. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  noise  and  trampling  of 
the  horses  increased,  and  the  moon  being  bright, 
Bruce  saw  the  glancing  arms  of  about  two  hun- 
dred men,  who  came  down  to  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river.  The  men  of  Galloway,  on  their 
part,  saw  but  one  solitary  figure  guarding  the  ford, 
and  the  foremost  of  them  plunged  into  the  river  . 
without  minding  him.  But  as  they  could  only 
pass  the  ford  one  by  one,  the  Bruce,  who  stood 
high  above  them  on  the  bank  where  they  were  to 
land,  killed  the  foremost  man  with  a  thrust  of  his 
long  spear,  and  with  a  second  thtiist  stabbed  the 
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borae,  which  fell  down,  kicking  and  plunging  ia 
nis  agonies,  on  the  narrow  path,  and  so  prevented 
the  others  from  gettiag  out  of  the  river.  Bruc^ 
had  thus  an  opportunity  of  dealing  his  blows  at 
pleasure  among  them,  while  they  could*  not  strike 
at  him  again.  In  the  confusion,  five  or  six  of  tha 
enemy  were  slaiti,  or,  having  been  borne  down  the 
current,  were  drowned  in  the  river.*  The  rest 
were  terrified,  and  drew  back. 

But  when  ihey  looked  again,  and  saw  they  were 
opposed  by  only  one  man,  they  themselves  being 
so  many,  they  cried  out,  that  their  honour  would 
be  lost  for  eve?  if  they  did  not  force  their  way ; 
and  encouraged  each  other  with  loud  cries  to 
plunge  through,  and  assault  him.  But  l>y  this 
time  the  King'B  soldiers  came  up  to  his  assistance, 
and  the  Galloway  men  retreated,  and  gave  up  their 
enterprise. 

I  will  tell  you  another  story  of  this  brave  Robert 
Bruce  during  his  wanderings.  His  adventures 
are  as  curious  and  entertaining  as  those  which 
men  invent  for  story  books,  with  this  advantage, 
liiat  they  are  all  true.  About  this  time,  and  when 
the  Bruce  was  yet  at  the  head  of  but  few  men, 
Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  who  was  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, together  with  John  of  Lorn,  came  into 
Galloway,  each  of  them  being  at  the  head  of  a 
large  body  of  men.  John  of  Lorn  had  a  blood- 
hound  with  him,  which  it  was  said  had  formerly 
belonged  to  Robert  Bruce  himself;  and  having 
been  fed  by  the  king  with  his  own  hands,  it  be- 
came attached  to  him,  and  would  follow  his  foot- 
steps anywhere,  as  dogs  are  well  known  to  trace 
their    masters'   steps,    whether    they  be    blood- 
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«ounds  or  not.  By  means  of  thi?  hound,  John  of 
Lorn  thought  he  would  certainly  find  out  Robert 
Bruce,  and  take  revenge  on  him  foF  the  death  of 
ois  relation  Comju. 

When  these  two  armies  advanced  upon  Robert 
Bruce,  he  at  first  thought  of  fightipg  witii  the  Eng* 
lish  Eari,  but  becoming  aware  that  John  of  Lorn 
was  moving  round  with  another  large  body  to 
attack  him  in  the  rear,  he  resolved  to  avoid  fight- 
ing at  that  time,  lest  he  should  be  oppressed  by 
numbers.  For  this  purpose,  the  King  divided  the 
men  he  had  with  Him  into  three  bodies,  and  com- 
manded them  to  retreat  by  three  different  ways, 
thinking  the  enemy  would  not  know  which  to 
pursue.  He  also  appointed  a  place  at  which  they 
were  to  assemble  again.  But  when  John  of  Lorn 
came  to  the  place  where  the  army  of  Bruce  had 
been  thus  divided,  the  bloodhound  took  his  course 
after  one  of  these  divisions,  neglecting  the  other 
two,  and  then  John  of  Lorn  knew  that  the  King 
must  be  in  that  party ;  so  he  also  neglected  the 
two  other  divisions  of  the  Scots,  and  followed  that 
which  the  dog  pointed  out,  with  all  his  men. 

The  King  again  saw  that  he  was  followed  by  a 
large  body,  and  being  determined  to  escape  fi-om 
them  if  possible,  he  made  all  the  people  who  were 
with  him  disperse  themselves  different  ways,  think- 
ing thus  that  the  enemy  must  lose  trace  of  him. 
Bruce  kept  only  one  man  along  .with  him,  and  that, 
was  his  own  foster-brother,  or  the  son  of  his  nurse. 
When  John  of  Lorn  came  to  the  place  where 
Bruce's  companions  had  dispersed  themselves, 
the  bloodhound,  afler  it  had  snuffed  up  and  down 
lor  a  little,  quitted  the  footsteps  of  all  the  others, 
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and  ran  barking  upon  the  track  of  two  men  out  of 
the  number.  Then  John  of  Loni  knew  that  one 
of  these  two  must  needs  be  King  Robert.  Ac- 
coidingly,  he  commanded  five  of  his  men  that 
were  speedy  of  foot  to  chase  after  him,  and  either 
make  him  prisoner,  or  slay  him.  They  started  off 
accordingly,  and  ran  so  fast,  that  diey  gained 
sight  of  Robert  and  his  foster-brother.  The  Kingr 
asked  his  companion  what  help  he  could  g^ve  him, 
and  his  foster-brother  answered  he  w^as  ready  to 
do  his  best.  So  these  two  turned  oti  the  five  men 
of  John  of  Lorn,  and  killed  them  all.  It  is  to  be 
supposed  they,  were  better  armed  than  the  other  i 
were,  as  well  as  more  strong  and  desperate. 

But  by  this  time  Bruce  was  very  much  fatigued, 
and  yet  they  dared  not  sit  down  to  take  any  rest ; 
for  whenever  they  stopt  for  an  instant,  they  heard 
the  cry  of  the  bloodhound  behind  them,  and  knew 
by  that,  that  their  enemies  were  coming  up  fast 
after  them.  At  length,  they  came  to  a  wood, 
through  which  ran  a  small  river.  Then  Bruce 
said  to  his  foster-brother,  "  Let  us  wade  down 
this  stream  for  a  great  way,  instead  of  going 
straight  across,  and  so  this  unhappy  hound  shall 
lose  the  scent ;  for  if  we  were  once  clear  of  him, 
I  should  not  be  afraid  of  getting  away  from  the 
pursuers."  Accordingly,  the  King  and  his  atten- 
dant walked  a  gi-eat  way  down  the  stream,  taking 
care  to  keep  their  feet  in  the  water,  which  could 
not  retain  any  scent  where  they  had  stepped. 
Then  they  came  ashore  on  the  further  side  from 
the  enemy,  and  went  deep  into  the  wood  before 
they  stopped  to  rest  themselves.  In  the  meau- 
whUc,  the  hound  led  John  of  Lorn  straight  to  the 
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p]ace  where  the  King  went  into  the  water,  but 
ibere  the  dog  began  to  be  puzzled,  not  knowing 
where  to  go  next ;  for  you  are  well  aware  that  the 
running  water  could  not  retain  the  opent  of  a 
man's  foot  like  that  which  remains  on  turf.  So, 
John  of  Lorn  seeing  the  dog  was  at  a  fault,  as  it 
is  C€dled,  that  is,  had  lost  the  track  of  that  which 
he  pursued,  he  gave  up  the  chase,  and  returned  to 
Join  with  Aymer  de  Valence. 

But  King  Robert's  adventures  were  not  yel 
ended.  His  foster-brother  and  he  had  rested 
themselves  in  the  woods,  but  they  had  got  no  food, 
and  were  become  extremely  hungry.  They  walked 
on,Jiowever,  in  hopes  of  coming  to  some  habita- 
tion. At  length,  in  the  midst  of  tiie  forest,  th'  y 
met  with  three  men  that  looked  like  thieves  or 
ruffians.  They  were  well  armed,  and  one  of 
them  bore  a  sheep  on  his  back,  which  it  seem';c 
as  if  they  had  just  stolen.  They  saluted  the  Kir  g 
civilly ;  and  he,  replying  to  their  salutation,  aske'i 
them  where  they  were  going.  The  men  answered 
they  were  seeking  for  Robert  Bruce,  for  that  the  4 
intended  to  join  with  him.  The  King  answered 
that  if  they  would  go  with  him,  he  would  conduc 
them  where  they  would  find  the  Scottish  King 
Then  the  man  who  had  spoken,  changed  counte- 
nance,  and  Bruce,  who  looked  sharply  at  him,  be* 
gan  to  suspect  that  the  ruffian  guessed  who  ho 
was,  and  that  he  and  his  companions  had  some 
design  against  his  person,  in  order  to  gain  tho 
reward  which  had  been  offered  for  his  life. 

So  he  said  to  them,  <'  My  good  friends,  as  we 
ire  not  well  acquainted  with  each  other,  you  must 
go  before  us,  and  we  will  follow  near  to  you."— 
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You  have  no  occasion  to  suspect  any  harm  from 
us,"  answered  the  man, — "  ^Neither  do  I  suppccl 
any,"  said  Bruce ;  "  but  this  is  the  way  in  which  1 
choose  to  travel." 

The  men  did  as  he  commanded,  and  thus  they 
travelled  till  they  came  together  to  a  waste  aud 
ruinous  cottage,  where  the  men  proposed  to  dress 
some  part  of  the  sheep,  which  their  companion  w  as 
carrying.  ^Tho  King  was  glad  to  hear  of  food  ; 
but  he  insisted  that  there  should  be  two  fires  kind- 
led, one  for  himself  and  his  foster-brother  at  one 
end  of  the  house,  the  other  at  the  other  end  for 
their  three  companions.  The  men  did  as  he  desired. 
They  broiled  a  quarter  of  mutton  for  themselves, 
and  gave  another  to  the  King  and  his  attendant. 
They  were  obliged  to  eat  it  without  bread  or  salt ; 
but  as  they  were  very  hungry,  they  were  glad  to  get 
food' in  any  shape,  and  partook  of  it  very  heartHy. 

Then  so  heavy  a  drowsiness  fell  on  King  Robert, 
that,  for  all  the  danger  he  was  in,  he  could  not  help 
desiring  to  sleep.  But  first,  he  desired  his  foster 
brother  to  watch  while  he  slept,  for  he  had  great 
suspicion  of  their  new  acquaintances.  His- foster- 
brother  promised  to  keep  awake,  and  did  his  best 
to  keep  his  word.  But  the  King  had  not  been  long 
asleep  ere  his  foster-brother  fell  into  a  deep  slum- 
ber also,  for  he  had  undergone  as  much  fatigue  as 
the  King.  When  the  three  villains  saw  the  King 
and  his  attendant  asleep,  they  made  signs  to  each 
other,  and  rising  up  at  once,  drew  their  swords 
with  the  purpose  to  kill  them  both.  But  the  King 
slept  but  lightly,  and  Lttle  noise  as  the  traitors 
made  in  rising,  he  was  awakened  by  it,  and  start 
ingup  drew  lus  sword,  a«d  went  to  meet  them.  A 
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the  same  moment  he  pushed  his  foster-lH-other  with 
his  foot,  to  awaken  him,  and  he  started  up ;  but  ere 
he  got  his  eyes  cleared  to  see  what  was  about  to 
hq>pen,  one  of  the  rufBans  that  were  advancing  to 
slay  tne  King,  killed  him  with  a  strokeof  his  sword. 
The  King  was  now  alone,  one  man  against  three, 
vid  in  £e  greatest  danger  of  his  h£e;  but  bis 
amazing  strength,  and  the  good  armour  which  he 
wore,  freed  him  once  more  from  this  great  danger, 
and  he  killed  the  three  men,  one  after  another.  He 
then  left  the  cottage,  very  sorrowful  for  the  death 
of  his  faithful  foster-brother,  and  took  his  direction 
towards  the  place  wiiere  he  had  directed  his  men 
to  assemble  afler  their  dispersion.  It  was  now 
near  night,  and  the  place  of  meeting  being  a  farm- 
house, he  went  boldly  into  it,  where  be  found  the 
mistress,  an  old  true-hearted  Scotswoman,  sitting  . 
alone.  Upon  seeing  a  stranger  enter,  she  asked 
him  who  and  what  he  was.  The  King  answered 
that  he  was  a  traveller,  who  was  journeying  through 
the  country. 

'*  All  travellers,"  answered  fhe  good  woman, 
"  are  welcome  here  for  the  sake  of  one." 

"  And  who  is  that  one,"  said  the  King,  <*  for 
whose  sake  you  make  all  travellers  welcome  ?" 

"  It  is  our  lawful  King,  Robert  the  Bruce,"  an- 
swered the  mistress,  "  who  is  the  lawful  lord  of 
this  country ;  and  al^ough  he  is  now  pursued  and« 
honted  afler  with  hounds  and  horns,  I  hope  to  hve 
to  see  him  King  over  all  Scotland." 

"  Since  you  love  him  so  well,  dame,"  said  the 
King,  M  know  that  you  see  him  before  you.  I  am 
Robcnrt  the  Bruce." 

^  YfKL !"  Mid  the  £ood  woinan,in  great  mpme; 
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«<  and  wherefore  are  you  thus  alone  ? — ^wfaere  are 
all  3  our  men  ?" 

"  1  have  none  with  rae  at  this  moment,"  an- 
swei  ed  Bruce,  "and  therefore  I  must  travel  alone." 

"  But  that  shall  not  be,"  said  the  brave  old 
dame,  "  for  I  have  two  stout  sons,  gallant  and 
trusty  men,  who  shall  be  your  servants  for  life  and 
death." 

So  she  brought  her  two  sons,  and  though  she 
well  knew  the  dangers  to  which  she  exposed  tfaem, 
she  made  them  swear  fidelity  to  the  King ;  and 
they  afterwards  became  high  officers  in  his  8er« 
vice. 

Now,  the  loyal  old  woman  was  getting  every 
thing  ready  for  the  King's  supper,  when  suddenly 
there  ^rs  a  great  trampling  of  horse  heard  round 
the  house.  They  thought  it  must  be  some  of  the 
Cnghsh,  or  John  of  Lom's  meQ,  and  the  good* 
wife  called  upon  her  sons  to  fight  to  the  last  for 
King  Robert  But  shortly  after,  they  heard  the 
/oice  of  the  good  Lord  James  of  Douglas,  and  of 
£dward  Bruce,  the  Eong's  brother,  who  had  come 
with  a  hundred  and  fifly  horsemen  to  this  farm- 
rouse,  according  to  the  instructions  that  the  King 
nad  left  with  them  at  parting. 

Robert  the  Bruce  was  right  joyful  to  meet  hia 
brother,  and  his  faithful  friend  Lord  James,  and 
^d  no  sooner  found  himself  once  more  at  the 
head  of  such  a  considerable  body  of  followers, 
than,  forgetting  hunger  and  weariness,  he  began  to 
inquire  where  the  enemy  who  hfid  pursued  them  so 
long  had  taken  up  their  quarters ;  *<  for,"  said  he, 
**  VI  diey  must  suppose  us  totally  scattered  and 
Sfd|  it  is  likely  that  they  wOl  think  tiiemselves  quite 
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secure^  and  disperse  themselyes  into  distant  quar- 
ters, and  keepi  careless  watch." 

"  That  is  very  true,"  answered  James  of  Doug* 
las,  «  for  I  passed  a  Tillage  ttrhere  there  are  two 
hundred  of  them  quartered,  who  had  placed  no  sen- 
tinels ;  and  if  you  have  a  mind  to  niake  haste,  we 
mity  8uipri$e  th^n  this  vety  oi|^t,  and  do  dmm 
more  mischief  than  they  have  been  able  to  do  us 
during  all  this  day's  chase." 

Then  tfatoe  Was  tiotiikig  bpt  mount  and  ride ; 
and  as  the  Scots  came  by  surprise  on  the  body  of 
English  whom  Douglas  had  mentioned,  and  rushed 
suddenly  into  the  village  where  they  were  quarter- 
ed, they  easfly  dispersed  and  cut  them  to  pieces  $ 
&US  doing  their  pursuers  more  iiyuiy  than  they 
themselves  had  received  durmg  the  long  and  se- 
vere pursuit  df  the  preceding  day. 

The  coDsiequence  of  those  successes  of  King 
Robert  were,  timt  soldiets  came  to  join  him  on  aB 
sides,  and  that  he  obtained  several  victories  both 
ovet  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  hoid  CUfiford,  and 
^ther  English  commandersy  until  at  length  the  Eng- 
lish were  afraid  lo  venture  into  the  open  country  as 
fi^rmeriy^  unless  when  they  could  assemble  tl^m- 
telves  in  cansidravble  bodies.  They  thought  it  safer 
to  lie  Btai  in  the  towns  and  casttes  which  they  had 
garrisoned,  and  wait  fill  the  King  of  England 
^ould  once  more  come  to  their  assistance. 


yoL.  I        9  A 
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When  King  Edward  the  First  heard  that  Scot« 
land  was  again  in  arms  against  him,  he  marched 
down*  to  the  Borders,  as  I  have  already  told  youj 
with  many  threats  of  what  he  would  do  to  avengo- 
himself  on  Bruce  and  his  party,  whom  he  called 
rebels.  But  he  was  now  old  and  feeble,  and 
while  he  was  making  his  prepamtions,  he  was 
taken  very  ill,  and  afler  lingering  a  long  time,  at 
length  he  died  on  the  6th  July  1307,  in  M\  sight  ot 
Scotland,  and  not  three  miles  firom  its  frontier.  His 
hatred  to  that  country  was  so  inveterate,  that  his 
Noughts  of  revenge  seemed  to  ocoipy  his  mind  on 
his  deathbed.  He  made  his  son  promise  never  to 
make  peace  with  Scotland  until  the  nation  was  sub- 
dued. He  gave  also  very  singular  directions  con* 
ceming  the  disposal  of  his  dead  body.  He  ordered 
that  it  should  be  boiled  in  a  cauldron  till  the  flesh 
parted  firom tiie bones,  and  that  thenthebones should 
be  wrapped  up  in  a  bull's  hide,  and  carried  at  the 
head  of  the  English  army,  as  oflen  as  the  Scots 
attempted  to  recover  their  freedom.  He  thought 
that  he  had  inflicted  such  distresses  on  the  Scots,* 
and  invaded  and  defeated  them  so  ofWn,  thait  hts  very 
dead  bones  would  terrify  them.  His  ^on,  Edward 
the  Second,  did  not  choose  to  exec  e  this  strango 
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injunction,  but  caused  his  father  to  be  buried  in 
.Westminster  Abbey ;  where  his  tomb  is  still  to 
be  seen,  bearing  this  inscription,  here  lies  the 

HAMMER    OF   THE    SCOTTISH    NATION.      And,   in* 

deed,  it  was  true,  that  during  his  life  he  did  them 
as  much  injurj  as  a  hammer  does  to  the  sub* 
stances  which  it  dashes  to  pieces. 

£dward  the  Second  was  a  weak  prince,  and 
*  neither  so  brave  nor  so  wise  as  his  fiither.  He 
marched  a  little  way  into  Scotland  with  the 
iirge  army  which  Edwud  the  First  had  collected, 
but  went  back  again  without  fighting,  which  gave 
great  encouragement  to  Bruce's  party. 
-  Several  of  the  Scottish  nobihty  now  took  armst 
and  dedared  for  King  Robert,  and  fou^  with 
the  English  troops  and  garrisons.  The  most  dis* 
tinguished  <)f  these  was  the  Crood  Lord  James  of 
Dougks,  whom  we  have  often  mentioned  before. 
Some  of  his  most  memorable  expl<Hts  respected 
his  own  castle  of  Douglas,  in  wiiich,  being  a  for- 
tress,  and  strongly  situated,  the  English  had 
placed  a  large  garrison.  James  of  Douglas  sawi 
with  great  cSspleasure,  his  castle  filled  with  Eng* 
lish  soldiers,  and  with  great  quantities  of  com,  and 
cattle,  and  wine,  and  ale,  and  other  provisions^ 
which  they  were  preparing  to  enable  them  to  assist 
the  English  army  with  provisions.  So  he  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  be  revenged  upon  the  captain  of  the 
garrison  and  his  soldiers. 

For  this  purpose,  Douglas  went  In  disguise  to 
the  house  of  one  of  his  old  servants,  called 
Thomas  Dickson,  a  strong,  faithful,  and  bold 
nuin,  and  kid  a  scheme  for  taking  the  castle.  A 
hoUday  was  approaching,  called  Palm  Sunday. 
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Upon  this  day,  it  was  common  in  the  Rjoman  Ca- 
tholic times,  that  the  people  went  to  diurch  in 
procession,  with  green  boughs  in  theor  hands. 
Just  as  the  English  soldiers,  who  had  marched 
down  from  thei  castle,  got  into  church,  one  of  Lord 
Jjames's  followers  raised  the  ciy  of  Dou^las^ 
Douglas!  which  was  the  shout  with  iidiich  that 
Family  always  began  battle.  Thomas  Dickson, 
And  some  friends  whom  he  had  collected,  instantly 
drew  their  swords,  and  killed  the  first  Englishman 
that  they  met  But  as  the  signal  had  been  ghren 
too  soon,  Dickson  was  borne  down  and  slain» 
Douglas  and  his  men  presently  after  forced  their 
way  into  the  church*  The  English  soldiers  at« 
tempted  to  defend  themsehres,  but  being  taken  by 
surprise  and  unprepared,  they  were,  for  the  greater 
part,  killed  or  made  prisoners,  and  that  so  eud^ 
denly,  and  with  so  httle  noise,  (hat  their  con^ 
panions  in  the  castle  never  heard  of  iti  So  that 
when  Douglas  and  his  men  approadied  the  castle 
gate,  they  found  it  open,  and  that  part  of  the  gar^ 
risen  wluch  were  left  at  home,  busied  cooking 
provisions  for  those  that  were  at  chorclL  So  Lord 
James  got  possession  of  his  own  castle  without 
difficulty,  and  he  and  his  men  eat  up  all  the  good 
dinner  which  the  English  had  made  ready.  But 
Douglas  dared  not  stay  there,  lest  the  English 
ehould  come  in  great  force  and  besiege  him ;  and 
therefore  he  resolved  to  destroy  all  the  provisions 
which  the  English  had  stored  up  in  ^  castle,  and 
to  render  the  place  unavailing  to  them. 

It  must  be  owned  he  Executed  this  purpose'  m 
a  very  cruel  and  shocking  manner,  for  he  was 
much  enraged  at  the  death  of  Thomas  Dkksoo 
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He  caused  all- the  banrels  coataining  flour,  meal^ 
wheat)  and  malt,  to  be  knocked  in  piecea,  and 
their  contents  mixed  on  the  floor ;  then  he  staved 
the  great  hogsheads  <^  wine  and  ale,  and  mixed 
the  liquor  wifli  the  stores ;  and  last  of  all,  he  killed 
his  prisoners,  and  flung  the  dead  bodies  among 
this  disgusting  heap,  wtich  his  men  called,  in  de« 
rision  of  the  Englii^  the  Douglas  Larder.  Then 
he  flung  dead  horses  into  the  well  to  destroy  it'-r 
after  which  he  set  fire  to  the  castle ;  and  finally 
marched  awaj,  and  took  refuge  with  his  followers 
iiUhe  hills  and  forests.  <*  He  loved  better,"  he 
said,  "  to  hear  the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse  . 
squeak."  That  is,  he  loved  ^tter  to  keep  in  the 
<^n  field  with  his  men,  than  to  shut  himself  and 
them  up  in  castles. 

When  Cliflbrd,  the  £nglish  General,  heard 
what  had  happened,  he  came  to  Douglas  Castle 
with  a  great  body  of  men,  and  rebuilt  all  the  de- 
fences which  Lord  James  had  destroyed,  and 
cleared  out  the  well,  and  put  a  good  soldier, 
named  Tturlwall,  to  command  the  garrison,  and 
desired  him  to  be  on  his  guard,  for  he  suspected 
that  LordJames would  again  attack  him.  And 
indeed  Douglas,  who  did  not  like  to  see  the  Eng- 
lish in  his  fi^iis  castle,  was  resolved  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  destroying  this  gairison,  as  he 
had  done  the  former.  For  this  purpose  he  had 
recourse  to  stmtagem.  He  laid  a  part  of  his  fol- 
lowers in,  ambush  in  the  wood,  and  sent  fourteen 
men,  disguised  like  countrymen,  driving  cattle 
past  the  gates  of  the  castle.  As  soon  as  Thirl- 
wal!  saw  this,  he  swore  that  he  would  plunder  the 
Boots  drovers  of  theu:  cattle,  and  came  out,  with 
9 
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a  considerable  part  of  hia  ganison,  for  that  pur* 
pose.  He  faad  followed  the  cattle  past  tbe  place 
where  Dou^as  was  fyiog  ooacealed,  when  all  of 
a  sudden  ^  Scotsmen  tbrew  off  their  carriers' 
cloaks,  and  appearing  in  aimour^  cmd  the  cry  of 
Douglas,  and,  turning  back  suddenly,  ran  to  meet 
the  pursuers;  and  before  Thirlwall  ooijd  make 
a^kiy  defonce,  he  heard  the  same  war-c^  behind 
him,  and  saw  Douglas  coming  up  with  those  Scots 
who  had  been  lying  in  ambush.  Thirfwall  him* 
self  was  killed,  fighting  bravely  in  the  middle  of 
his  enemies,  and  only  a  very  few  of  bis  men  found 
.  their  way  back  to  the  castle. 

When  Lord  James  had  dius  slain  two  English 
commanders  or  governors  of  his  casUe,  and  was 
known  to  have  made  a  vow  that  he  woi^d  be  re* 
venged  on  any  one  who  should  dare  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  father's  house,  men  became  afraid ; 
and  it  was  called,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
the  Perilous  Castle  of  Douglas,  because  it  was  se 
dangerous  to  any  Englishman  who  was  stationed 
there.  Now,  in  those  warlike  times,  Master  Little- 
John,  you  must  know,  thatthe  ladies  would  not  marry 
any  man  who  was  not  very  brave  and  valiant,  so 
that  a  coward,  let  him  be  ever  so  rich  or  high-bom, 
was  held  in  universal  contempt.  .  And  thus  it  was 
the  fashion  for  the  ladies  to  demand  proofs  of  the 
courage  of  their  lovers,  and  for  those  knights  who 
desired  to  please  the  ladies,  to  try  some  extraord^ 
nary  deed  of  arms,  to  show  their  bravery  and  de- 
serve their  favour. 

At  the  time  w^  speak  of,  there  was  a  young  lady 
m  England,  whom  many  knights  and  noblemen 
asked  in  marriage,  because  she  was  eztromeiy 
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makhy  mod  very  beaulifuL  Onoe  iipon  a  holiday 
■he  made  a  great  feast,  to  which  ihe  aeked  all  hev 
I0T6IS,  and  numerous  other  galknt  knighto;  and 
after  the  least  d»  arofle^awltoU  them  (hatsh^ 
was  much  obliged  to  them  for  tfieir  good  opiiuoit 
of  her,  but  as  &e  desired  to  have  for  her  husband 
a  man  of  the  meet  iiioofilestaM|&  coursgOy  she  had 
foimed  her  resolutioB  not  to  many  any  eooy  save 
hm  who  should  d^end  dteOastle  of  Doo^ 
against  the  Scots  for  a  y^ear  and  a  day.  Nowtku». 
made  some  sdeiioe  among  die  geatk«Diea  present} 
for  diffaoogb  die  lady  was  rich  and  beaudfiil^  vet 
dMrewMi  great  danger  in  placing  themselves  wimin 
the  leadiofllie  Good  Lord  James  of  Dougfauai*  At 
lart  a  biave  young  kni^  strntod  up  and  saidy  iihtX 
for  the  love  of  that  lady  he  was  wOKng  to  keep  Ae 
Peiilous  Castle  for  a  year  and  a  day,  if  the  King 
pleased  to  give  him  leave.  The  Emg  of  England 
was  satisfied,  and  well  pleased  to  |Mt  a  hmve  man 
to  hold  a  (dboe  sodimgerous.  Sir  John  Wilton 
was  the  name  of  this  ga£mt  kmi^  He  kept  the 
eastle  very  safoiy  for  some  time ;  hut  Dougtas  at 
last,  by  a  strattgem,  induoed  hiiKn  to  ventm^e  out 
with  a  part  of  die  ganisoa,  and  then  set  i^oa  them 
and  slew  them.  Sir  John  Wilton  himself  was 
killed,  and  a  letter  from  the  hdy  was  found  in  his 
pocket.  Douglas  was  sorry  for  his  unhappy  end, 
and  did  not  put  to  death  any  of  the  posoners  as  he 
lad  formeily  done,  but  dismissed  them  in  safety  to 
Ihe  next  £m;;lish  garrison. 

(Htner  great  loids  besides  Douglfis  were  now 
•zertin^  tfaemsdves  to  altaek  and  destroy  the 
fingltsh.  Amongst  those  was  Sir  Thomas  Ran* 
do^  whose  moS^r  wasa^  sifller  of  fijog  nidre:iv» 
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He'  had  joined  with  the  Bruce  wh^i  he  first  took 
ap  an«i9«  AfVerwards  being  made  prisoner  by  tfav 
£^li^,  when  the  King  was  defeated  at  MetibLvan, 
as  I  tokl  yeii,  8it  Th<mias  Randolf^  was  obliged 
tio  join  the  English  to  sai^e  his  life.  He  remained 
do  constant  to  them,  teit  he  was  ^vith  Aymer  d» 
Talenoe  and  J^m  of  Lorn,  wlien  they  foteed  the 
Bruce-to  disperse  his  little  band;  and  he  followed 
^  pursuit  >  so  close  that  he  made  fais  uncle's; 
[Itaiidard4>earer  piisoner,  aad  took  h»  banner* 
Afterwards,  however,he  was  himself  made  prisoner 
sut  a  solitaiy  hoiise  on  Linewater  b j  the  Grood  Lord 
James  Douglas,  who  brought  him  captive  to  the 
King,  Robert  re{Mx>aohod  his  nephew  for  having' 
deserted  his  cause*;  and  Randolph,  who  was  yeay 
hot-t^mper^d,  answered  insolently,  and  was  sent 
by  King  Robert  to  prison.  Shordy  after  the  uncle 
and  nephew  were  reconcBed,  aind  Sir  Thmnas 
Randolph,  created  £ati  of  Murray  by  the  King, 
was  ever  afterwards  ^me  of  Bruce's  best  supporters^* 
There  was  a  so^  of  livahy  between  Douglas  and 
him,  which  shoulddo  the  boldest  and  most  hazard- 
ous  sietions.  I  wffl  just  m^ition  one  or  two  cir- 
cumstaaotces,  which  wiM  show,  you  m^at  awful  dan- 
gers were  to  be  encountered  by  these  brave  men, 
in  Older  to  free  Scotland  iirom  the  en^ooies  and 
invaderd. 

While  Robert  Bnice  was  giuduaMy  getting 
possesma  of  die  country,  and  driving  out  the 
English,  Edinburgh,  the  principal  town  of  Scot*' 
I^nd;  rettndned  wiSi  its  strong  <4stle  in  possession 
of  the  invaders.  Sir  Thomas  Randolph  was  ez« 
tremely  desirous  to  gain  this  important  place,  but, 
as  you  well  know,  the  castle  is  situated  on  a  v«9C 
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steep  and  loftj  rock,  so  tiurt  it  it  difficult  or  fthnoflt 
impossible  even  to  get  op  to  the  foot  of  tlw  wtUti 
micfa  more  to  dimb  over  tbeni. 

So  wUle  Randolph  was  eonsideiing  iivfaat  was 
to  be  done,  there  came  to  him  a  Bcettish  gentleman 
named  Francis,  who  had  joined  Bivee's  standud^ 
and  asked  to  speak  widi  Inm  in  private.  He  the 
told  Randolph  that  in  his  youth  he  had  lived  in  th. 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  Aat  his  fadier  had  then 
been  keeper  of  the  fortress.  Ithappened  at  that 
time  that  Francis  was  muok  in  love  with  a  ladyt 
who  lived  in  a  part  of  the  town  beneadi  the  casdei 
which  m  ca&ed  the  Gmss-maiket  Now  as  he 
eould  not  get  out  of  the  castle  by  dmr  to  see  his 
mistress,  he  had  practised  a  way  of  clambering 
by  night  down  the  casde  crag  xm  the  south  eide^ 
and  returning  up  at  his  frfeasure:  whenheoame  to 
te  foot  of  the  wall  he  mad^  use  of  a  ladder  to  get 
over  it,  as  it  was  not  very  higb  on  that  point,  those 
who  bniH  k  having  trusted  to  the  steepness  of  the 
crag;.  Francis  had  gone  and  oome  so  frequently 
in  t^s  daogerouB  manner,  that  though  it  was  now 
loi^ago,fae  told  Randdphhe  knew  the  road  so 
well,  tliat  he  would  undeitafce  to  guide  a  smaU  parw 
t^  of  men  by  night  to  the  bottom  of  the  waU,  and 
as  diey  might  bring  ladders  with  them,  there  would 
be  no  diffieultv  in  scaling  it  The  great  risk  was, 
diat  of  their  oeing  discovered  by  the  watchmen 
while  in  the  act  of  ascending  the  cliJOT,  in  which  case 
evei^  man  of  them  must  have  perished. 

Nevertheless  Randolph  did  not  hesitate  to  atp 
tra^pt  the  adventure.  He  took  irith  him  only  thirty 
men,  (you  may  be  sore  diey  were  chosen  for  ac- 
tivity and  courage  )  and  came  one  dark  night  to 
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the  foot  of  the  ertg,  which  they  began  to  aaoeaa 
under  the  guidance  of  Francis,  who  went  befoto 
them,  upon  his  hands  and  feet,  up  one  cliff,  down 
another,  and  roiind  another,  where  there  was  scarce 
room  to  support  themaelTes.  AH  the  while  these 
thirty  men  were  6biiged  to  follow  in  a  line,  (me 
after  the  other,  by  a  path  that  was  fitter  for  a  cat 
than  a  man.  The  noise  of  a  stone  falling,  or  a 
word  spoken  from  one  to  another,  would  hare 
alarmed  the  watchmen.  They  were  obliged  there- 
fore, to  move  with  the  greatest  precaution.  When 
they  were  fkx  up  the  crag,  and  near  the  fonndation 
of  the  wall,  they  heard  the  guards  going  their 
rounds,  to  see  that  all  was  safe  in  and  about  the 
tastle.  Randolph  and  his  party  had  nothing  for  it 
but  to  lie  close  and  quiet  each  man  under  the  crag, 
ab  he  happened  to  be  placed,  and  trust  that  the 
guards  would  pass  by  without  noticmg  them.  Aiid 
while  they  were  waiting  in  breathless  alarm,  they 
got  a  new  cause  of  fright  One  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  castle,  willing  to  startle  his  comrades,  suddenly 
threw  a  stone  from  the  wall,  and  cried  out,  "Aha, 
I  see  you  well  I"  The  stone  came  thandering 
down  over  the  heads  of  Randolph  and  his  men, 
who  naturally  thought  themselves  discovered,  f  i 
they  had  stirred,  or  made  the  slightest  noise,  they 
would  have  been  entirely  destroyed,  for  the  soldiers 
above  might  have  killed  every  man  of  them,  merely 
by  rolling  down  stones.  But  beiug  courageous  and 
chosen  men,  they  remained  quiet,  and  the  English 
soldiers,  who  thought  their  comrade  was  merely 
playing  them  a  trick,  (as,  indeed,  he  Was,)  passed 
on,  without  farther  examination. 
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Hiea  Randolph  and  his  men  got  up,  and  came 
lA  iMBte  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  urtuch  was  not 
above  twice  a  man's  height  in  that  place.  They 
planted  the  ladders  they  had  brought,  and  Francis 
tootmted&st  to  show  them  the  way;  Sir  Andrew 
Grey,  a  imtve  knight,  fi>Uowed  him,  and  Randolph 
himself  was  die  third  man  who  got  over.  Then 
the  rest  followed.  When  once  they  were  witfam 
the  walls,  diere  was  not  so  mucii  to  do,  for  die  gar<« 
ii8<Mi  were  asleep,  and  unsrmed,  excepting,  the 
wvteh,  who  were  speedily  destroyed,  '[uiiia  was 
fidinborgh  Castle  taken  in  die  year  1312-13. 

It  was  not,  however,  only  by  the  exertions  of 
flseat  and  pow^ul  barons, .  Mke .  Randolph  and 
DoBglas,  mtmi  the  freedom  of  Scotland  was  to  be 
aceoinpl^hed.  Hie  stout  yeonumry,  and  the  bold 
peasantry,  of  the  land,  who  were  as  desirous  to  en- 
joy their  cottages  in  honourable  independence,  as 
the  Boble9  were  to  reclaimtheir  castles  and  estates 
from  the  English,  contributed  their  full  share  in  the 
efforts  which  were  made  to  ddiver  the  country 
from  the  invaders.,  I  will  give  yoii  one  instance 
among  many. 

There  visas  &  strong  castle  near  Linlithgow,  or 
Ldthgow,  as  the  word  is  more  generally  pronounced, 
where  an  English  governor,  with  a  powerful  garri-i 
son,  lay  in  readiness  to*  suf^ort  the  English  cause, 
and  used  to  exercise  much  severity  upon  the  Scot* 
tish  in  the  nei^dHNiriiood.  There  lived  at  no  gseal 
distance'  from  this  strong  hold,  a  fanner,  a  bold  and 
stout  man,  whose  name  was  Binnock,.  or^  as  it  is 
new  piOnounced,  Binning.  This  man  saw  with 
great  Joy,  tbs  progress  which  the  Scottish  were 
Buddng  IB  ijscoverisy  their  coui^  from  the  Eng^ 
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liahf  aad  resolved  to  do  aenaethiE^  to  Mp  his 
Booirtiyiiieny  ter  getting  poaseBsion,  if  it  were  poe* 
Bible,  of  tbe  Gatfde  t>f  Idthgow*  But  the  fimcm 
was  vray  Btrong,  akuBfed  by  tbe  aide  of  a  lake^  de* 
fended  xsolovly  by  gateB,  which  were  uaiitiEiify  kepi 
ahiitagaiii^stiBiigeratbikaldobyApQKlciuUis.  A 
porteuUia  is  a  sort  <^door  fotiaed  of  cross-lMurB  of 
iron,  Hke  » grate.  It  haa  not  hinges  ^keia  door, 
but  i»  drwwn  npby  puUeye^  and  let  down  when  aay 
danger  apfvoachaB.  It  may  be  let  go  in  a  moineaty 
and  ^en  falls  down  into  the  door-waj;  andaaithae 
^eat.ir<Mi  spikes  at  (he  bottcmi,  it  crushes  all  thai 
It  lif^  wpftm ;  and  in  case  of  a  sudden  alarm,  a 
portcoOls  may  be  let  suddenly  fall  to  defend  Uie 
entrance  whmi  it  is  not  poasible  to  shut  the  gatoa 
BinaodL  knew  iSauk  very  wefi,  but  he  resolved  lo  be 
provided  against  this  risk  also  when  he  attempted 
to  surfMrise  the  castle* 

So  he  spdke  with  some  bold  courageous  cowh 
trymen,  and  engi^ged  them  in  his  enterptiae^  which 
he  aoeon^shfl^  thus* ., 

Bimiock  had  been  accustomed  to  supply  the 
garrison  of  Linlithgow  widi  hay,  suxd  helmd  been 
ecdered  by  the  £n^sh  govcomer  to  furnish  some 
cart  loads,  of  which  they  were  in  want.  He  pro* 
mised  to  bring  it  acomadingly,  but  in  the  night  be* 
Com  he  drove^  the  hay  to  the  castle,  he  staticHled  a 
party  of  his  frittids,  as  weU  armed  as  poesibley 
Jiear  the  «Qtranee,  vdiere  they  could  not  be  seoi' 
by  the  ganrison^  and  gave  diem  directtoots  tet  they 
snould  come  lo  his  aaustance  as  soon  as  Ihef 
shonld  hear  him  cry  asigftal,  whidi  was  lorbe)*-« 
«<  CaU  an,  cattidl/'  Then  he  loaded  a  gvaat  1 
goawithhay*    Botiadw  w^ggonbepteedi 
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Btrotkg  men,  well  armed,  lying  flat  on  their  breasttt 
and  covered  over  with  hay,  so  that  they  could  not 
be  ^een*  He  himself  walked  carelessly  beside  the 
waggon ;  and  he  chose  the  stoutest  and  bravest  of 
his  servants  to  be  the  driver}  who  carried  at  his 
belt  a  strong  axe  or  hatchet.  In  this  way  Biaoock 
approached  the  castle  early  in  the  morning ;  and 
the  watchman,  who  only  saw  two  men,  Bmnock 
being  one  of  them,  with  a  cart  of  hay,  which  they 
expected,  opened  the  gates,  and  raised  up  the 
portcullis  to  permit  them  to  enter  the  castle.  But 
as  soon  as  the  cart  had  gotten  under  the  gateway, 
Binnock  made  a  sign  to  his  servant,  who  with  his 
axe  suddenly  cut  asunder  the  mmhh,  that  is,  the 
yoke  which  fastens  the  horses  to  the  cart,  and  the 
horses  finding  themselves  free,  naturally  started 
forward,  the  cart  remaining  behind.  At  the  same 
moment  Binnock  cried,  as  loud  as  he  could, 
«  Call  all,  call  all ;''  and  drawing  his  sword,  which 
ho  had  under  his  country  habit,  he  killed  the  porter. 
The  armed  men  then  jumped  up  from  under  the 
hay  where  they  lay  concealed,  and  noshed  on  the 
English  guard.  The  Englishmen  tried  to  shut  the 
gates,  but  they  could  not,  because  the  cart  of  hay  re«* 
mained  in  the  gateway,  and  prevented  the  folding* 
doors  from  being  closed.  The  portcullis  was  also  let 
fall,  but  the  grating  was  cau^t  on  the  cart,  and  so 
could  not  dropt  to  the  ground.  The  men  who 
were  in  ambush  near  the  gate,  hearing  the  ciy, 
**  Call  all,  call  all,"  ran  to  assist  those  who  had 
leaped  out  from  amongst  the  hay ;  the  castle  was 
taken,  and  all  the  Englishmen  killed  or  made 
prisoners.     JKing  Robert  rewarded  Binnocili  by 
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bestowing  on  him  an  estate,  which  his  posterity 
long  aflerwards  enjoyed. 

Perhaps  you-may  be  tired,  my  dear  child,  of  such 
stories ;  yet  I  will  tell  you  how  the  great  and  im- 
portant Castle  of  Roxburgh  was  taken  from  the 
EngKsh,  and  then  we  will  pass  to  other  subjects. 

You  must  know,  Roxburgh  was  then  a  very 
krge  castle,  situated  near  where  two  fine  rivers, 
the  Tweed  and  the  Teviot,  join  to  each  other. 
Being  within  five  or  six  miles  of  England,  the 
English  were  extremely  desirous  of  retaining  it, 
and  the  Scots  equally  so  of  obtaining  possession 
of  it.     I  will  tell  you  how  it  was  taken. 

It  was  upon  the  night  of  what  is  called  Shrove- 
tide, a  holiday  which  Roman  Catholics  paid  great 
respect  to,  and  solemnized  with  much  ^ety  and 
feasting.  Most  of  the  garrison  of  Koxbur^ 
Castle  were  feasting  and  drinking,  but  still  they 
had  set  watches  on  Sie  battlements  of  the  castle, 
in  case  of  any  sudden  attack ;  for  as  the  Scots 
had  succeeded  in  so  many  enterprises  of  the  kind, 
and  as  Douglas  was  known  to  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, they  conceived  themselves  obliged  to  keep  a 
•  very  strict  guard. 

'  There  was  also  an  Englishwoman,  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  officers,  who  was  sitting  on  the  battle- 
ments with  her  child  in  her  arms  ;  and  looking  out 
on  the  fields  below,  she  saw  some  black  objects, 
like  a  herd  of  cattle,  straggling  near  the  foot  of 
the  wall,  and  approaching  &e  ditch  or  moat  of  tfio 
castle.  She  pointed  them  out  to  the  sentinel,  and 
asked  him  what  they  were. — "  Pooh,  pooh,"  said 
^e  soldier   **  it  is  farmer  such  a  man's  catde," 
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(naming  a  men  whose  farm  lay  near  to  the  castle  ;) 
(( the  good  man  b  keeping  a  jolly  Shrpvetide,  and 
has  forgot  to  shut  up  hb  bullocks  in  their  yard ; 
hut  If  the  Douglas  come  across  them  before  moin* 
ing,  he  is  likely  to  n!ke  his  negligence*"  Now  these 
creeping  objects  which  they  saw  from  the  castle- 
wail  were  no  real  cattle,  but  Douglas  himself  and 
his  si^diers,  who  had  put  black  cloaks  above  their 
armour,  and  were  creeping  a|>out  on  hands  and  feet, 
in  order,  without  being  observed,  to  get  so  near  to 
the  foot  of  the  castle  wall  as  to  be  able  to  set  lad« 
ders  to  it.  The  poor  woman,  who  knew  nothing 
of  this,  sat  quietly  im  the  wall,  and  began  to  sing 
to  her  child.  You  must  know  that  the  name  of 
Douglas  was  bec<»ne  so  terrible  to  the  English, 
that  Sie  women  used  to  frighten  their  children  with 
it,  and  say  to  them  when  they  behaved  ill,  that  they 
<'  would  make  the  Black  Dougkis  take  them." 
And  this  soldier's  wife  was  singing  to  her  child, 

"  Hush  yc,  hiwh  ye,  little  pet  ye, 
Hush  ye,  hush  ye,  do  not  fret  ye, 
The  Black  Douglas  shall  not  get  ye." 

«<  Tou  are  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  a  voice 
close  besidd  her.  She  felt  at  the  same  time  a  heavy 
hand,  with  an  iron  glove,  laid  on  her  shoulder,  and 
when  ahe  looked  round,  she  saw  the  very  Black 
Dou^as  she  had  be^en  singing  about  standing  close 
beside  her,  a  tall,  swarthy,  strong  man.  At  the 
same  time,  another  Scotsman  was  seen  ascending 
up  the  widls,  near  to  the  sedtinel.  The  soldier 
gave  the  alarm,  and  rushed  at  the  Scotsman,  whose 
name  was  Simon  Ledehousei  witii  his  lance ;  but 
8im<»i  parried  the  blow*  and  closing  with  the  sea« 
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tinel,  struck  him  a  deadly  blow  with  hk  dagger. 
The  rest  of  the  Scots  followed  up  to  assist  Doug- 
las and  Ledehouse,  and  the  castle  was  taken. 
Manj  of  the  soldiers  were  put  to  death,  but  Doug* 
las  protected  ike  woman  and  the  child.  I  dare  say 
she  made  no  more  songs  about  the  Black  Douglas. 
While  Douglas,  Randolph^  and  other  true-heart- 
ed patriots,  were  thus  taking  castles  and  strong- 
holds from  the  English,  King  Robert,  who  had  now 
a  considerable-  army  under  his  command,  marched 
through  tiie  country,  beating  and  dispersing  such 
bodies  of  English  as  he  met  on  his  way.  He  went 
to  the  north  country,  where  he  conquered  the  great 
and  powerful  family  of  Comjm*,  who  retained  great 
ill  ynH  against  him  for  having  slain  their  relcUion, 
the  Red  Oomyn,  in  the  church  at  Dumfries.  They 
had  joined  the  English  with  all  their  forces ;  but 
now,  as  the  Scots  began  to  get  uppermost,  they 
were  very  much  distressed.  Bruce  caused  more 
than  thirty  of  them  to  beheaded  on  one  day,  and 
the  place  where  they  are  buried  is  caUedf  ^^  the 
Grave  of  the  headless  Comyns.'' 

Neither  did  Robert  Bruce  f<^et  John  M'Dougal 
of  Loin,  who  had  defeated  him  at  Dairy,  and  yery 
near  made  him  prisoner,  or  slain  him,  by  the  hands 
of  his  vassals,  the  M^Androssers,  and  had  afler* 
wards  pursued  him  with  a  bloodhound.  When  John 
of  Lorn  heard  that  Robert  was  marching  against 
him,  he  hoped  to  defend  himself  b^  taking  posses- 
sion of  a  very  strong  pass  on  the  side  of  one  of  the 
largest  mountains  m  Scotland,  Cruachan  Ben. 
The  ground  was  very  strait,  having  great  rocks  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  deep  precipices, 
linking  down  on  a  great  lake  cilled  Lochawe ;  so 
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Uiat  John  of  Lorn  thought  himself  perfectly  secure, 
as  he  Gould  not  be  attacked  except  in  front,  and  by 
a  very  difficult  path.  But  Robert  Bruce^  Vhen  ha 
saw  how  his  enemies  were  posted,  sent  a  party  ot 
light*anned  archers,  under  command  of  Douglas, 
with  directions  to  go,  by  a  distant  and  diincult 
road,  around  the  northern  side  of  the  hijl,  and  thus 
to  attack  the  men  of  Lorn  in  the  rear  as  well  as 
in  front ;  behind,  that  is,  as  well  as  before.  He 
had  signals  made  when  Douglas  arrived  at  tlie 
place  appointed.  The  King  then  advanced  upon 
the  Lorn  men  in  front,  when  they  raised  a  shout  of 
defiance,  and  began  to  shoot  arrows  and  roll  stones 
down  the  path,  with  great  confidence  in  their  owi^ 
security.  But  when  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Douglas  and  his  archers  in  the  rear,  they  lost  coijt-. 
rage  and  fled.  Many  were  slain  among  the  rocks 
and  precipices,  a^d  many  were  drowned  in  the 
lake,  and  the  great  river  which  runs  out  of  it.  John 
of  Lorn  only  escaped  by  means  of  his  boat,  which 
be  had  in  readiness  upon  the  lake.  Thus  King 
Robert  had  full  revenge  upon  him,  and  deprived 
him  of  a  great  part  of  his  territory. 

The  English  had  now  scarcely  any  place  of  im- 
portance lefl  in  Scotland,  excepting  StirUng,  which 
was  besieged,  or  rather  blockaded,  by  £dward 
Brace,  the  king's  brother.  To  blockade  a  town 
OF  castle,  is  to  quarter  an  army  around  it,  so  as  to 
prevent  those  within  from  getting  provisions.  This 
was  done  at  Stirling,  till  Sir  Philip  Mowbray,  who 
commanded  the  castle,  finding  that  he  was  like  to 
be  reduced  to  extremity,  for  want  of  provisions, 
made  an  agreement  with  Edward  Bruce,  that  he 
would  surrender  the  castle,  providmg  he.  wore  not 
10       *^  A      ^ 
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relieved  by  the  King  of  England  before  Midsum- 
mer.  I^ir  Edward  agreed  to  these  terms,  and  al» 
lowed  Mowbray  to  go  to  London,  to  tell  King 
Edward  of  the  conditions  he  had  made.  But  when 
King  Robert  heard  what  his  brother  had  done,  he 
thoi^t  it  was  too  great  a  risk,  since  it  obliged  faun 
to  venture  a  battle  with  the  full  strength  of  Ed- 
ward IL,  who  had  under  him  EngiazKl,  Ireland, 
IVales,  and  great  part  of  France,  and  could  within 
the  time  allowed  assemble  a  much  more  powerfal 
army  than  the  Scots  could,  even  if  all  Scotland 
were  fuUy  under  tiie  King's  authority.  Sir  Edward 
answered  his  brother  with  his  natural  audacious 
spirit,  *'  Let  Edward  bring  every  man  he  has,  we 
will  fight  them,  were  they  more.**  The  King  ad- 
mired his  courage,  though  it  was  mingled  with 
rashness.—'*  Since  it  is  so,  brother,''  he  said, 
^'  we  will  manfully  abide  battle,  and  assemble  aD 
who  love  us,  and  value  tbe  freedom  of  Scotland, 
to  come  with  all  the  men  they  have,  and  help  us  to 
oppose  King  Edward,  shod j  he  come  with  his 
army  to  rescue  Stirting." 
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KiKG  £dward  II,  as  we  have  already  said,  wai 
act  a  wise  and  brave  man  like  his  father,  but  a 
foolish  prince,  who  was  governed  by  unworthy  fa- 
vourites, and  thought  more  of  pleasure  than  of 
governing  his  kingdom.  His  father  Edward  L 
would  have  entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a 
large  army,  before  he  had  leil  Bruce  time  to  con- 
quer  back  so  much  of  the  country.  But  we  have 
seen,  that,  very  fortunately  for  the  Scots,  that 
wise  and  skilful,  though  ambitious  king,  died  when 
he  was  on  the  point  of  marching  into  Scotland. 
His  son  Edwanl  had  afterwards  neglected  the 
Scottish  war,  and  thus  lost  the  opportunity  of  de- 
feating Bruce,  when  his  force  was  but  small. 
But  now,  when  Sir  Philip  Mowbray,  the  governor 
of  Stirling,  came  to  London  to  tell  the  King,  that 
Stiriing,  the  last  Scottish  town  of  importance  which 
remained  in  possession  of  the  English,  was  to  be 
surrendered  tf  it  were  not  relieved  by  force  of  arms 
before  Midsummer ;  then  all  the  English  nobles 
called  out,  it  would  be  a  sin  and  shame  to  permit 
the  fair  conquest  which  Edward  I.  had  made,  to 
be  forfeited  to  the  Scots,  for  want  of  lightiBg.  It 
was,  therefore,  resolved,  that  the  King  should  go 
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himself  to  Scotland,  with  as  great  forces  as  he 
could  possibly  muster. 

King  Edward  the  Second,  therefore,  assembled 
ene  of  the  greatest  armies  which  a  King  of  Eng- 
land ever  commanded.  There  were  troops 
brought  from  all  his  dominions.  Many  brave  sol- 
diers from  the  French  provinces  which  the  King 
of  England  enjoyed  in  France, — many  Irish, 
many  Welsh, — and  all  the  great  English  nobles 
and  barons,  with  their  followers,  were  assembled 
in  one  great  army.  The  number  w^s  not  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand  men* 

King  Robert  the  Bruce  summoned  all  his  no* 
bles  and  barons  to  join  him,  when  he  heard  of  the 
great  preparation  which  the  King  of  England  was 
making.  They  were  not  so  numerous  as  the 
English  by  many  thousand  men.  In  fact,  his 
whole  army  did  not  very  much  exceed  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  and  they  were  much  worse  armed  than 
the  wed  thy  Englishmen;  but  then,  Robert,  who 
was  at  their  head,  was  one  of  the  most  expert 
generals  of  the  time ;  and  the  officers  he  had 
under  him,  were  his  brother  Edward,  his  nephew 
Randolph,  his  faithful  follower  the  Douglas ;  and 
other  brave  and  experienced  leaders,  who  com- 
manded the  same  poien  that  had  been  accustomed 
to  fight  and  gain  victories  under  every  disadvan- 
tage of  situation  and  numbers. 

The  King,  on  his  part,  studied  how  he  might 
supply,  by  address  and  statagem,  what  he  wanted 
in  numbers  and  strength.  He  knew  the  superi- 
ority of  the  English,  both  in  their  heavy-armed 
cavalry,  which  were  much  better  mounted  and 
armed  thanlhose  of  the  Scots,  and  in  the  archeryy 
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m  which  art  the  English  were  better  trained  than 
anj  people  in  the  world.  Both  these  advantages 
he  resolved  to  provide  against  With  this  purpose, 
Bruce  led  his  army  down  into  a  plain  near  Stirling, 
called  the  Park,  near  which,  and  beneath  it,  the 
English  army  must  needs  pass  through  a  boggy 
country,  broken  with  water-courses,  while  the 
Scots  occupied  hard  dry  ground.  He  then  caused 
all  the  hard  ground  upon  the  front  of  his  line  of 
^battle^  where  cavalry  were  likely  to  act,  to  be  dug 
full  of  holes,  about  as  deep  as  a  man's  knee. 
They  were  filled  with  light  brushwood,  and  the 
turf  was  laid  on  the  top,  so  that  it  appeared  a  plain 
field,  while  in  reality  it  was  all  full  of  these  pits  as 
a  honeycomb  b  of  holes.  He  also,  it  is  said,  caused 
steel  spikes,  called  calthrops,  to  be  scattered  up 
and  down  in  the  plam,  where  the  English  cavalry 
were  most  likely  to  advance,  trusting  to  lame  and 
destroy  their  horses.  When  his  army  was  drawn 
up,  the  line  stretched  north  and  south.  On  the 
south,  it  was  terminated  by  the  banks  of  the  brook 
called  Bannockbum,  which  are  so  rocky,  that  no 
troops  could  come  on  them  there.  On  the  lefl, 
the  Scottish  line  extended  near  to  the  town  of  Stir- 
ling. Bruce  reviewed  his  troops  very  carefully ; 
all  the  useless  servants,  and  driven  of  carts,  and 
such  like,  of  whom  there  were  very  many,  he 
ordered  to  go  behind  a  height  called  the  Gillies* 
hill,  that  is,  the  Servants'  hill.  He  then  spoke  to 
the 'soldiers,  and  expressed  his  determination  to 
gain  the  victory,  or  to  lose  his  life  on  the  field  of 
battle.  He  desired  that  all  those  who  did  not  pro- 
pose to  fight  to  the  last,  would  leave  the  field  be- 
fore the  battle  began,  and  diat  none  woukl  remain 
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<$xcept  those  who  were  determined  to  take  the 
issue  of  victory  or  death,  as  God  should  send  it 

When  the  main  body  of  his  aimy  was  thus 
placed  in  order,  the  King  posted  Randolph,  with 
a  body  of  horse,  near  to  the  Church  of  St.  Nini- 
an's,  commanding  him  to  use  the  utmost  diligence 
to  pi^event  any  succours  from  being  thrown  into 
Stirling  Castle.  He  then  dismissed  James  of 
Dougl8U9,  and  Sir  Robert  Keith,  the  Mareschal  of 
the  Scottish  army,  in  order  that  they  might  survey 
as  nearly  as  they  could,  the  English  force,  which 
was  now  approaching  from  Falkirk.  They  re« 
turned  with  information,  that  the  approach  of  that 
vast  host  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  terri* 
ble  sights  which  could*  be  seen, — ^that  the  whole 
country  seemed  covered  with  men-at-arms  on 
horse  and  foot, — that  the  number  of  standards, 
banners,  and  pennons,  (all  flags  of  different  kinds,) 
made  so  gallant  a  show,  that  the  bravest  and  most 
numerous  host  in  Christendom  might  be  alarmed 
>  to  see  £ing  £dward  moving  against  them. 

It  was  upon  the  23d  of  June  (1314,)  the  King 
of  Scotland  heard  the  news,  that  the  English  army 
were  apfNroaohing  Stirling.  He  drew  out  his  ar- 
my, therefore,  in  the  order  which  he  had  before 
resolved  upon.  After  a  short  time,  Bruce,  who 
was  looking  out  anxiously  for  the  enemy,  saw  a 
body  of  English  cavalry  trying  to  get  into  Stirling 
from  the  eastward.  This  was  the  Lord  ClifTordt 
who,  with  a  chosen  body  of  eight  hundred  horse^ 
had  been  detached  to  relieve  the  castle. 

'^  See,  Randolph,"  said  the  King  to  his  nephew, 
'*  there  is  a  rose  fallen  from  your  chaplet"  By 
this  ho    meant,  that  Randolph  bad  lost  soma 
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honoar,  b j  sufTering  tho  enemy  to  pass  where  he 
had  been  commanded  to  hinder  them.  Randolph 
made  no  reply,  but  rushed  against  Clifford  with 
little  more  ^an  half  his  numb^.  The  Scots  were 
on  foot  The  £nglish  turned  to  charge  them 
with  their  lances,  and  Randolph  drew  up  his  men 
in  close  order  to  receive  them.  He  seemed  to  be 
in  80  much  danger,  that  Douglas  asked  leave  of 
the  King  to  go  and  assist  him.  The  King  refused 
him  permission.' 

*'  Let  Randolph,"  he  said,  '<  redeem  his  owk 
&u}t ;  I  cannot  break  the  order  of  battle  for  his 
sake."  Still  the  danger  appeared  greater,  and 
the  English,  horse  seemed  entirely  to  encompass 
the  small  handful  of  Scottish  infantiy.  *'So 
please  you,"  said  Douglass  to  the  King,  <<  my 
heart  will  not  suffer  me  to  stand  idle  and  see  Ran* 
dolph  perish — ^I  must  go  to  his  assistance."  He 
Tode  off  accordingly ;  but  long  before  they  had 
reached  the  place  of  combat,  Ihey  saw  the  Eng- 
lish horses  galloping  off,  many  with  empty  sad* 


'<  Halt  1"  said  Douglas  to  iiis  men,  '^  Randolph 
has  gained  the  day;  since  we  were  not  soon 
enough  to  help  hun  in  the  battle,  do  not  let  us  less- 
en his  glory  by  approaching  the  field.''  Now, 
that  was  nobly  done  ;  especially  as.  Douglas  and 
^Randolph  were  alwa3rs  contending  which  should 
rise  highest  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  King  and 
the  nation. 

The  van  of  the  English  army  now  came  in 
si^t,  and  a  number  of  their  bravest  knights  drew 
nrar  to  see  wba.  the  $«  ntish  were  doing.    They 
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saw  King  fibobert  dressed  in  his  armour^  and  dis- 
tinguished by  a  gold  crowU)  which  he  wore  over 
his  helmet  He  was  not  mounted  on  his  great 
war-horse,  because  be  did  not  expect  to  fight  that 
evening.  But  he  rode  on  a  little  pony  up  and 
down  the  ranks  of  his  army,  putting  his  men  in 
order,  and  canied  m  his  hand  a  short  battle-axe 
made  of  steel.  When  the  King  saw  the  English 
horsemen  draw  ne«ur,  he  advanced  a  little  before 
his  own  men,  that  he  might  look  at  them  more 
nearly. 

There  was  a  knight  among  the  English,  called 
Sir  Henry  de  Bohun,  who  thought  this  would  be  a 
good  opportunity  to  gain  great  fame  to  himself, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  war,  by  killing  King  Robert. 
The  King  being  poorly  mounted,  and  having  no 
lance,  Bohun  gdloped  on  him  suddenly  and  furi- 
ously, thinking,  with  his  long  spear  and  his  big 
strong  horse,  easily  to  bear  him  down  to  the  ground. 
King  Robert  saw  him,  and  permitted  him  to  come 
very  near,  then  suddenly  turned  his  pony  a  little 
to  one  side,  so  that  Sir  Henry  missed  him  with  the 
lance-point,  and  was  in  the  act  of  being  carried  past 
him  by  the  career  of  his  horse.  But  as  he  pass- 
ed. King  Robert  rose  up  in  his  stirrups,  and  struck 
Sir  Henry  on  the  head  with  his  battle-axe  so  ter« 
nble  a  blow,  that  it  broke  to  pieces  his  iron  hel- 
met as  if  it  had  been  a  nut-sbell,  and  hurled  lum 
from  his  saddle.  He  was  dead  before  he  reach- 
ed the  ground.  This  gallant  action  was  blamed 
by  the  Scottish  feaders,  who  thought  Bruce  ought 
not  to  have  exposed  himself  to  so  much  dai^gOTf 
when  the  salety  of  the  whole  army  depended  on 
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him.  The  king  only  kept  looking  at  bis  weapon 
which  was  injured  by  the  force  of  the  blow,  and 
said,  *'  I  have  broken  my  good  battle-axe." 

The  next  morning,  being  the  24th  June,  at 
break  of  day  the  battle  began  in  terrible  earnest. 
The  English  as  they  advanced  saw  the  Scots  get- 
ting into  line*  The  Abb6t  of  Inchaffray  walked 
through  their  ranks  barefooted,  and  exhorted  them 
to  fight  for  their  freedom.  They  kneeled  down 
as  he  passed,  and  prayed  to  Heaven  for  victory. 
King  £dward,  who  saw  this,  called  out,  "  They 
kneel  down — they  are  asking  forgiveness." 
*<  Yes,"  said  a  celebrated  English  baron,  called 
Ingelram  de  Umphraville,  <^  but  they  ask  it  from 
God,  not  from  us — these  men  will  conquer,  or  die 
upon  the  field." 

The  English  Emg  ordered  his  men  to  begin 
the  batde.  The  archers  then  bent  their  bows, 
and  began  to  shoot  so  closely  together,  that  the 
arrows  fell  like  flakes  of  saow  on  a  Christmas  day. 
They  kdled  many  of  the  Scots,  and  might,  as  at 
Falkirk  and  other  places,  have  decided  the  victo- 
ly ;  But  Bruce,  as  I  told  you  b^ore,  was  pre- 
pared lor  them.  He  had  in  readiness  a  body  of 
men-at  arms  well  mounted,  who  rode  at  full  gal- 
lop among  the  archers,  and  as  they  had  no  wea- 
pons bave  their  bows  dnd  arrows,  which  they 
could  not  use  when  they  were  attacked  hand  to 
hand,  they  were  cut  down  in  great  numbers  by 
the  Scottish  horsemen,  and  thrown  into  total  con- 
fusion. 

The  fine  English  cavalry  then  advanced  to  sup- 

C  their  archers,  and  to  attack  the  Scottish  line, 
coming  oyer  the  ground  which  wma  dug  faU 
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of  pits,  the  horses  fell  into  these  holes,  and  the  ri- 
ders lay  tambling  about,  without  any  means  of 
defence,  and  unable  to  rise  from  the  weight  of 
their  armour.  The  Englishmen  began  to  fall  tnto 
^general  disorder ;  and  the  Scottish  King,  bring- 
ing up  more  of  his  forces,  attacked  and  pressed 
them  still  more  closely. 

On  a  sudden,  an  event  happened  which  decided 
the  victory.  The  servants  and  attendants  on  The 
Scottish  camp  had,  as  I  told  you,  been  sent  be- 
hind the  army  to  a  place  called  the  Gillies'-hill. 
But  now  when  they  saw  that  their  masters  were 
like  to  gain  the  day,  they  rushed  from  their  place 
of  concealment  with  such  weapons  as  they  coald 
^et,  that  they  might  have  their  share  in  the  victo- 
ry and  in  the  spoil.  The  English,  seeing  them 
come  suddenly  over  the  hill,  mistook  this  disor- 
derly rabble  for  a  new  army  coming  up  to  sustain 
the  Scots,  and  losing  all  heart,  began  to  shift  every 
man  for  himself.  Edward  him^lf  left  the  field 
as  fast  as  he  could  ride,  and  was  closely  pursued 
by  Douglas  with  a  party  of  horse,  who  followed 
him  as  far  as  Dunbar,  where  the  English  had  still 
a  friend  in  the  Governor,  Patri<ik  Earl  of  March. 
The  Earl  received  Edward  in  his  forlorn  condi- 
tion, and  furnished  him  with  a  fishing  skiff,  ot 
small  ship,  in  which  he  escaped  to  England, 
having  entirely  lost  his  fine  army,  and  a^reatnum-* 
her  of  his  bravest  nobles. 

The  English  never  before  or  aflenvards  lost  so 
dreadful  a  battle  as  that  of  Bannockburn,  nor  did 
the  Scots  ever  gain  one  of  the  same  importance* 
Many  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  English  m>* 
Ibiiitj  tad  gmttyj  as  I  have  said,  lay  dead  on  th0 
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6eld ;  a  great  many  more  were  made  prisoners  ; 
ftnd  the  whole  of  King  Edward's  immense  army 
iras  dispersed  or  destroyed. 

The  English,  after  this  grea^  defeat,  were  no 
onger  in  a  condition  to  support  their  pretensions 
;o  be  masters  of  Scotland,  or  to  continue,  as  they 
fiad  done  for  nearly  twenty  years,  to  send  armies 
nto  that  country  to  overcome  it  On  the  contra* 
'7,  they  became  scarce  able  to  defend  their  own 
frontiers  against  Robert  Bruce  and  his  soldiers. 

There  were  several  battles  fought  within 
England  itself,  in  which  the  English  had  greatly 
the  worst.  One  of  these  took  place  near  Mitton, 
in  Yorkshire.  So  many  priests  took  part  in  the 
fight,  that  the  Scottish  called  it  the  Chapter 
of  MittoB.  A  meeting  of  the  clergymen  belong- 
ing  to  a  cathedral  is  called  a  Chapter.  There 
was  great  slaughter  in  and  after  the  jiction.  The 
Scots  laid  waste  the  country  of  England  as  far  as 
the  gates  of  York,  and  enjoyed  for  Uie  time  a  con- 
siderable superiority  over  their  ancient  enemies, 
who  had  so  lately  threatened  to  make  them  sub- 
jects of  England. 

Thus  did  Robert  Bruce  arise  from  the  condition 
of  an  exile,  hunted  with  bloodhounds  like  a  stag 
or  beast  of  prey,  to  the  rank  of  an  independent 
sovereign,  universally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
the  wisest  and  bravest  kings  who  then  lived.  The 
nation  of  Scotland  was  also  raised  once  more  from 
Ihe  state  of  a  distressed  and  conquered  province  to 
»hat  of  a  free  and  independent  state,  governed  by 
its  own  laws,  and  subject  to  its  own  princes ;  and 
although  the  country  was,  after  the  Bruce's  death, 
•ften  subjected  to  great  loss  and  distress,  both  bv 
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the  hostility  of  the  English,  and  by  the  unhappy 
civil  wars  among  the  Scots  themselves,  yet  they 
never  aflerwards  lost  the  freedom  for  which  Wal- 
lace had  laid  down  his  life,  and  which  ICing  Ro- 
bert \(hd  recovered,  no  less  by  his  wisdom  than  by 
his  weapons.  And  therefore  most  just  it  is,  that 
while  the  country  of  Scotland  retains  any  recol* 
lection  of  its  history,  the  memory  of  these  brave 
warriors  and  faithful  patriots  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered with  honour  and  gratitude. 
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Cnnceming  Ac  ExpUnis  of  Edioard  Bruce,  thn 
Douglas,  Randolph  Earl  of  Murray,  and  the 
Death  of  Robert  JBruce^ 


Ton  will  be  naturally  curious  to  hear  what  be- 
came of  Edward,  the  brother  of  Robert  Bruce, 
who  was  so  courageous  and  at  the  same  time  so 
rash.  You  must  know  that  the  Irish,  at  that  time, 
bad  been  almost  fully  conquered  by  the  Enghsh ; 
but  becoming  weary  of  them,  the  Irish  chiefs,  or 
at  least  a  great  many  of  them,  invited  Edward 
Bruce  to  come  over,  drive  out  the  Enghsh,  and 
become  their  king.  He  was  willing  enough  to  go, 
for  he  had  always  a  high  courageous  spirit,  and 
desired  to  obtain  fame  and  dominion  by  fighting. 
Edward  Bruce  was  as  good  a  soldier  as, his 
brother,  but  not  so  prudent  and  cautious  ;  for,  ex- 
cept in  the  affair  of  killing  the  Red  Comyn,  which 
was  a  wicked  and  violent  action,  Robert  Bruce 
diowed  himself  as  wise  as  he  was  courageous. 
However,  he  was  well  contented  that  his  brother 
Edward,  who  had  always  fought  so  bravely  for 
him,  should  be  raised  up  to  be  King  of  Ireland. 
Therefore  King  Robert  not  only  gave  him  an 
army  to  assist  in  making  the  conquest,  but  passed 
over  the  sea  to  Ireland  himself  in  person,  with  a 
considerable  body  of  troops  to  assist  him.     Th« 
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Bruces  gained  several  battles,  and  penetrated  far 
into  Ireland;  but  the  English  forces  were  too 
numerous,  and  so  many  of  the  Irish  joined  with 
them  rather  than  with  Edward  Bruce,  that  Bang 
Robert  and  his  brother  Were  obliged  to  retreat 
before  them, 

llie  chief  commander  ot  the  English  was  a 
great  soldier,  called  Sir  Edmond  Butler,  and  he 
had  assembled  a  much  greater  army  than  Edward 
Bruce  and  his  brother  King  Robert  had  to  oppose 
to  him.  The  Scots  were  obliged  to  retreat  everv 
mornipg,  that  they  might  not  be  forced  to  battlo 
by  an  army  more  numerous  than  their  own. 

I  liave  often  told  you,  that  King  Robert  the 
Bruce  was  a  wise  and  a  good  prince.  But  a  cir- 
cumstance happened  during  this  retreat,  which 
showed  he  was  also  a  kind  and  humane  man.  It 
was  one  morning,  when  the  English,  and  their 
Irish  auxiliaries,  were  pressing  hard  upon  Bruce, 
who  had  given  his  army  orders  tv  '"continue  a  hasty 
retreat;  for  a  battle  with  a  much  more  numerous 
army,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  country  which  favourecjt 
his  enemies,  would  have  been  extremely  impru- 
dent On  a  sudden,  just  as  King  Robert  was 
about  to  mount  his  horse,  he  heard  a  woman 
shrieking  in  despair.  *«  What  is  the  matter?'* 
said  the  King ;  and  he  was  informed  by  his  at* 
lendants,  thnt  a  poor  woman,  n  laundress,  or 
washerwoman,  mother  of  an  infant  who  had  been 
just  born,  was  about  to  be  left  behind  the  army,  as 
being  too  weak  to  travel.  The  mother  was 
shrieking  for  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Irish,  who  were  accounted  very  cruel,  and  there 
were  no  carriages  or  means  of  sending  the  woman 
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mid  her  infant  on  in  safety.  They  must  needs  be 
abandoned  if  the  army  retreated/ 

King  Robert  was  silent  for  a  moment  when  he 
heard  this  stoty,  being  divided  betwixt  the  feelings 
of  humanity,  occasioned  by  the  poor  woman's  dis- 
tress, and4he  danger  to  which  a  halt  would  expose 
his  army.  At  last  he  looked  round  on  his  officers, 
with  eyes  which  kindled  Hke  fire.  <<  Ah,  gentle- 
men," he  said,  '^  never  let  it  be  said  that  a  man 
who  was  born  of  a  woman,  and  nursed  by  a  wo- 
man's tenderness,  should  leave  a  mother  and  an 
infant  to  the  mercy  of  barbarians.  In  the  name  of 
God,  let  the  odds  and  the  risk  be  what  they  will,  I 
vill  fight  Edmond  Butler  rather  than  leave  these 
poor  creatures  behind  me.  Let  the  army,  there- 
fore, draw  up  in  line  of  battle,  instead  of  re- 
treating." 

The  story  had  a  singular  conclusion ;  for  the 
English  general,  seeing  that  Robert  the  Bruce 
luilted  and  offered  him  battle,  and  knowing  that 
the  Scottish  king  was  one  of  the  best  generals  then 
living,  conceived  that  he  must  have  received  some 
large  supply  of  forces,  and  was  afraid  to  attack 
him.  And  thus  Bruce  had  an  opportunity  to  send 
off  the  poor  woman  and  her  child,  and  then  to 
retreat  at  his  leisure,  without  suffering  any  incon- 
venience from  the  halt. 

But  Robert  was  obliged  to  leave  the  conquest 
of  Ireland  to  his  brother  Edward,  being  recalled 
by  pressing  affairs  to  his  own  country.  Edward, 
who  was  rash  as  he  was  brave,  engaged,  against 
the  advice  of  his  best  officers,  in  battle  with  an 
English  general,  called  Sir  Piers  de  Birmingham. 
The  Scots  were  surrounded  on  all  sides,  but  con- 
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tinued  to  fight  yaliantly,  and  Edward  Bruc€ 
showed  the  example,  hy  fighting  in  the  very  fron^ 
of  the  battle.  At  length,  a  strong  English  cham- 
pion, called    John    Maupas,    engaged    £dwar4 . 

'  Bruce  hand  to  hand ;  and  they  fought  till  they 
killed  each  other.  Maupas  was  found  lying  after 
the  battle  upon  the  body  of  Edward  Bruce ;  botli 
were  dead  men.  Ailer  Edward  Brace's  death, 
the  Scots  gave  up  further  attempts  to  conquer 
Ireland. 

Robert  Bruce  continued  to  rei^  gloriously  for 
several  yoars,  and  was  so  constantly  victorious 
over  the  English,  that  the  Scots  seemed  for  the 
time  to  have  acquired  a  complete  superiority  over 
their  neighbours.  But  then  we  must  remember, 
that  Edward  II.,  who  then  reigned  in  England, 
was  a  foolish  prince,  and  listened  to  bad  councils; 
so  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  was.  beaten  by  so  wise 
and  experienced  a  general  as  Robert  Bruce,  who 
faiad  fought  his  way  to  the  crown  through  so  many 
disasters. 

In  the  last  year  of  Robert  the  Bruce's  reign, 
he  became  extremely  sickly  and  infirm,  chiefly 
owing  to  a  disorder  called  tlie  leprosy,  which  he 
had  caught  during  the  hardships  and  misfortunes 
of  his  youth,  when  he  was  so  frequently  obliged  to 
liido  himself  in  woods  and  morasses,  without  a 
roof  to  shelter  him.  He  Uved  at  a  castle  on  the 
beautiful  banks  of  the  river  Clyde,  near  to  where 

'  it  joined  the  sea ;  and  his  .chief  amusement  was  to 
go.  upon  the  river,  and  down  to  the  sea  in  a  ship, 
which  he  kept  for  his  pleasure.  He  was  no  longer 
able  to  sit  up(Mi  his  war-horse,  or  to  lead  his  army 
to  the  field. 
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While  Bruce  was  in  this  feeble  state,  Edward  II. 
K}ng  of  England  died,  and  wa?  «» icceeded  by  \m 
scj  Edward  III.  He  turned  >J,  afterwards  to 
06  one  of  the  ^y^sest  and  bravest  kings  whom 
England  ever  had ,  t;'^.  this  time  he  was  very 
young,  and  under  the  entire  management  of  Sis 
mother,  who  governed  by  means  of  a  wicked  fa- 
vourite called  Mortimer. 

The  war  between  the  En^sh  and  the  Scotch 
still  lasting  at  that  time,  Bruce  sent  his  two  great 
commanders,  the  Good  Lord  James  Douglas,  and 
Thomas  Randolph  Earl  of  Mun-ay,  to  lay  waste 
the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and 
distress  the  English  as  much  as  they  could. 

Their  soldiers  were  about  twenty  tliousand  mei. 
in  number,  all  *Ightly  armed,  and  mounted  on 
horses  that  were  but  small  in  height,  but  cxces-^ 
sively  active.  The  men  themselves  carried  no 
provision,  except  a  bag  of  oatmeal ;  and  each  had 
at  his  saddle  a  small  plate  of  iron  called  a  girdle^ 
on  which,  when  they  pleased,  they  could  bake  the 
oatmeal  into  cakes.  They  killed  the  cattle  of  the 
English,  as  they  travelled  through  the  country, 
roasted  the  flesh  on  wooden  spits,  or  boiled  it  in 
the  skins  of  the  animals  themselves,  putting  in  a 
little  water  with  the  beef,  to  prevent  the  fire  from 
Duming  the  hide  to  pieces.  This  was  rough 
cookery.  They  made  their  shoes,  or  rather  san- 
dals, in  as  coarse  a  way,  cutting  them  out  of  the 
raw  hides  of  the  cattle,  and  fitting  them  to  their 
ancles,  tike  what  are  now  called  short  gaiters.  As 
this  sort  of  buskin  had  the  ha'ry  siOe  of  the  hide 
•uterrac'iL,  tho  English  called  thos^  who  woi 
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them  rough-footed  Scots,  and  aometiines,  from 
tiie  colour  of  the  hide,  red-shanka. 

As  the  army  needed  to  cany  nothing  with  them, 
either  for  provisions  or  ammunition,  the  Scots 
moved  with  amazing  speed,  from  mountain  to 
mountain,  and  from  glen  to  glen,  pillaging  and 
destroying  the  country  wheresoever  they  came. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  young  King  ol*  England 
pursued  them  with  a  much  larger  army ;  but,  as  it 
was  encumbered  by  the  necessity  of  carrying  pro- 
visions in  great  quantities,  a^d  by  the  slow  motions 
of  men  in  heavy  armour,  they  could  not  come  up 
with  the  Scots,  although  they  saw  every  day  the 
smoke  of  the  houses  and  villages  which  itiey  were 
burning.  The  King  of  England  was  extremely 
angry ;  for,  though  only  a  boy  of  sixteen  years 
old,  he  longed  to  fight  tiie  Scots,  and  to  chastise 
them  for  the  mischief  they  were  doing  to  his  coun« 
try ;  and  he  grew  so  impatient,  that  he  offered  a 
large  reward  to  any  one  who  should  show  him 
where  the  Scottish  army  were. 

At  length,  after  the  English  host  had  suffered 
severe  hardships  by  want  of  provisions,  and  (»» 
tiguing  journeys  through  fords,  and  swamps,  and 
morasses,  a  gentleman  named  Rokeby  came  into 
the  camp,  and  claimed  the  renrard  which  the  King 
had  offered.  He  told  the  King  that  he  had  been 
made  prisoner  by  the  Scots,  and  that  they  had  said 
they  should  be  as  glad  to  meet  the  English  King 
as  he  to  see  them.  Accordingly,  Rokeby  guided 
the  EngUsh  army  to  the  place  wh^re  the  Scots  lay 
encamped. 

But  the  English  King  was  no  nearer  to  the 
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batde  wiuch  he  desired,  for  Douglaa  and  Randolph, 
knowing  the  foroe  and  numbers  of  the  Engtiafa 
army,  Imd  taken  up  tiieir  camp  on  a  steep  hiB,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  ran  a  deep  river,  having  a 
channel  filled  with  laig^  stones,  so  that  there  was 
no  possibility  for  the  English  to  attack  the  Scots 
wi&out  crossing  the  water,  and  then  climbing  up 
the  hill  in  the  very  face  of  their  enemy,  a  risk  which 
was  toK>  great  to  be  attempted. 

Then  the  King  sent  a  message  of  defiance  to 
the  Scottish  generals,  inviting  them  either  to  draw 
back  their  forces,  and  allow  him  freedom  to  cross 
the  liver,  and  time  to  place  his  army  in  order  of 
battle,  on  the  other  side,  that  they  might  fight 
fairly,  or  offering,  if  they  liked  it  better,  to  permit 
^m  to  cross  over  to  lus  side  without  opposition, 
iksk  they  might  join  battle  on  a  fair  field.  Ban* 
dolph  and  Douglas  did  nothmg  but  laugh  at  this 
message.  They  said,  v^en  they  fought,  it  should 
be  at  their  own  pleasure,  and  ]«>t/ because  the 
King  of  England  chose  to  ask  for  a  battle.  '  Tliey 
reminded  him,  insultingly,  how  they  had  been  in 
his  country  for  many  days,  burning,  taking  spoil, 
and  doing  what  they  thoti^t  fit  If  the  King  was 
displeased  with  this,  they  said,  he  must  find  his 
way  across  the  river  to  fight  them,  the  best  way  he 
could. 

The  English  King,  determined  not  to  quit  sight 
of  (he  Scots,  encamped  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  to  watch  their  motions,  thinking  that  want  of 
provisions  would  oblige  them  to  quit  their  strong 
position  on  the  mountains.  But  the  Sccits  c«ice 
more  showed  Edward  #ietr  dexterity  in  marching, 
ayleaving  tbeir  enoampmtNit>  and  taking  up  another 
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post,  even  stronger  and  more  difficult  to  approach 
tfien  tbe  firat  which  thej  had  occupied.  King 
Edward  folrowed,  and  again  encampc^d  opposite  to 
his  dexterous  and  troublesome  enemies,  in  hopes 
to  bring  them  to  a  battle,  when  he  mi^  ea»ly 
hope  to  gain  a  victoiy,  having  more  than  douUe 
the  number  of  the  Scottish  army,  all  troops  of  the 
very  best  quality. 

While  ^e  armies  lay  thus  opposed  to  each 
other,  Douglas  resolved  to  give  the  young  King  of 
England  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  war.  At  the  dead 
of  night,  he  left  the  Scottish  camp  with  a  small 
body  of  chosen  horse,  not  above  two  hundred,  well 
armed.  He  crossed  the  river  in  deep  silence,  and 
came  to  the  EUiglish  camp,  which  was  but  care- 
lessly guarded.  Seeing  tMs,  Douglas  rode  past 
the  English  sentinels  as  if  he  had  been  an  officet 
of  the  English  army,  saying, — ^^  Ha,  Saint  Geoi^! 
you  keep  bad  watch  here.*' — ^In  these  days,  you 
must  know,  the  English  used  to  swear  by  Saint 
Greorge,  as  the  Scottish  did  by  Saint  Andrew*- 
Presently  after,  Douglas  heard  an  English  soldier, 
who  lay  stretched  by  the  fire,  say  to  his  com- 
rade,— '^  I  cannot  tell  what  is  to  happen  us  in  this 
place ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  have  a  great  fear  of  the 
Black  Douglas  playing  us  some  trick." — "You 
shal^  have  cause  to  say  so,"  thought  Douglas  to 
himsel£ 

When  he  had  thus  got  into  the  midst  of  the 
English  camp  without  ^ing  discovered,  he  drew 
his  sword,  and  cut  asunder  the  ropes  of  a  tent, 
calling  out  his  usual  war-cry, — "  Douglas,  Dou^ 
bs!  English  thieves,  you  are  all  dead  men."  His 
followers  immediately  began  to  cut  down  and 
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loverturn  ^  tentfi.  cutting  and  stabbing  the  £nf- 
Itsh  soldiers  as  tiie^r  endeavoured  to  get  to  araw. 

Douglas  forced  his  way  to  the  pavili<»i  of  the 
King  himseK*,  and  very  nearly  carried  that  young 
orince  prisoner  out  of  the  middle  of  his  great  anny« 
Edward's  chaplain,  however,  and  many  of  his 
hoiisehold,  stood  to  arms  bravely  in  his  defence, 
while  the  young  King  escaped  by  creeping  away 
benea^  the  canvass  of  his  tent.  Tlie  cimpkon  and 
several  of  the  King's  officm-s  were  slain ;  but  (he 
whole  camp  wifis  no¥^  alarmed  and  in  anns,  so  that 
Douglas  was  obliged  to  retreat,  which  he  did  by 
bursting  through  the  EngUsh  at  the  side  of  the 
eamp  opposite  to  that  by  which  he  had  entered. 
Being  separated  from  his  men  in  th6  confusion,  he 
was  in  gre£^  danger  of  being  slain  by  ao  £ngllsh<* 
man-,  who  encountered  him  with  a  great  club.  He 
idiled  him,  but  with  considerable  difficulty;  and 
then  blowing  his  horn  to  collect  fab  men,  who  soon 
gathered  around  him,  he  returned  to  the  Scottish 
camp,  having  susUuned  veiy  httle  loss. 

Edward,  mucn  mortified  at  tiie  insidt  which  he 
had  received,  became  still  more  desirous  of  chaa- 
tising  these  audacious  adversaries,  and  one  «f  them 
at  least  was  not  unwilling  to  afford  him  lUd  oppor* 
tunity  of  revenge.  Tins  was  Thomas  Randolph, 
Earl  of  Murray.  He  asked  Douglas  when  he  re» 
turned  to  the  Scottish  camp,  <<  What  he  had  donet*' 
—"We  have  drawn  some  blood." — «Ah,"6aid 
^  EaH,  "  had  we  gone  all  together  to  the  night 
attaek,  we  would  have  discomfited  them." — "  it 
might  well  have  been  so,"  said  Douglas,  ^^but  the 
tbk  would  have  been  too  great "-^"  Then  wffl  w© 

tthem  to  open  batttei"  aaid  Randolpl^  ^  foi  if 
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%e  remain  here,  we  shall  ia  time  be  funiahed  for 
want  of  provisiiMuu''*— <<Not  so,"  rq[)lied  Douglas ; 
*^  we  wfll  deal  with  this  great  arttiy  of  the  fin^ish 
as  ^  fox  did  with  the  fudwrnwn  in  the  fable/' — 
^<  And  how  was  thati"  said  &e  £arl  of  Murray.-^ 
Here  the  Douglas  told  him  this  story  :-.- 

^^A  fisherman,"  he  said,  <<  had  made  a  hut  by  a 
river  side,  that  he  might  follow  his  occupation  by 
Cbhing.  Now,  one  night  he  had  gooe  out  to  look 
alber  hb  nets,  leaving  a  small  fire  in  his  hut ;  and 
when  he  came  back,  bdK^d  there  was  a  fox  in  the 
cabin,  taking  the  liberty  to  eat  one  of  the  finest 
salmon  he  had  taken.  *  Ho,  Mr.  Robber!'  said 
the  firiierman,  drawing  his  sw<ffd,  and  standing  in 
the  do<Hr-wayto  prevent  the  fox's  eseane;  ^you 
shall  fweaen^  die  the  death.'  The  poor  fi>x  looJked 
fo  some  hole  to  get  out  at,  but  saw  none,  where* 
upon  he  pdled  down  with  his  teeth  a  mantle,  which 
was  lying  on  the  bed,  and  dragged  it  across  the 
fire,  Tfa^  fisherman  ran  to  snatch  his  mantle  flrom 
the  fire — ^the  fox  flew  out  at  the  door  with  the 
salmon  ;--HBnd  so  will  we  escape  the  great  £n|^fa 
army  by  subtilty,  and  without  rirtmg  battle  w&  90 
laige  an  army." 

.  Randolph  agreed  to  act  by  Douglas's  counsel, 
fmd  the  Scots  army  kindled  greatfhres  Uirough  their 
encampment,  and  made  a  noise  and  shouting,  and 
blowing  of  hems,  as  if  they  meant  to  remain  aU 
flight  Siere,  as  before*  But  in  the  mean  time, 
Douglas  had  caxised  a  road  to  be  cut  tfaffon^h  two 
miles  of  a  grdal  morass  which  lay  in'  their  rear* 
and  which  it  would  otherwise  have  been  impossK 
ble  tiiat  the  army  coukl  have  crossed;  and  through 
this  paasagey  whfch  the  £agli«h  never  suspe^ed, 

« 
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Douglas  and  Aandoli^  and  all  their  ineii»  moved 
ai  the  dead  of  oight*  They  didiioi  leave  ao  ouidi 
as  aa  errand-hoy  hehkid,  and  so  bent  thdr  inarch 
tofracds  Scotland,  leaving  the  £nglish  disappointed 
and  affronted*  Great  was  their  wonder  in  the 
morning,  when  they  saw  the  Scottish  camp  empty, 
and  found  no  living  men  in  it,  but  two  or  three 
£ng^sb  prisoners  tied  to  trees,  whom  the^  had 
led  with  an  insulting  message  to  the  King  of  Eng« 
land,  saying,  <'  If  he  were  displeased  with  what 
they  had  done,  he  might  come  and  revenge  himself 
in  Scotland.*' 

The  place  where  the  Scots  fixed  this  fiunons  en^ 
campment,  was  in  tl|8  forest  of  Weardale,  in  the 
bidioprick  of  Duiham ;  and  the  road  which  they 
cut  for  the  purpose  of  their  retraat,  is  still  called 
the  Shorn  Jmom. 

After  this  a  peace  was  concluded  with  Roberl 
Bruce,  on  terms  highly  honourable 'to  Scotland, 
for  the  En^isAi  Bang  renounced  aH  pretensions  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  countiy ;  and,  moieover, 
gave  his  sister,  a  princess  called  Joanna,  to  be 
wife  to  Hobert  Brace's  ^on,  called  David*  This 
treaty  was  very  advantageous  for  the  Scots.  It 
was  called  the  treaty  of  Northamptcm,  because  it 
was  conduded  in  that  town,  in  the  year  1328. 

Crood  King  Robert  did  not  long  survive  this  joy< 
ful  event.  He  was  not  aged  more  than  four-and« 
fifty  years,  but,  as  I  said  before,  his  illness  was 
causedby  the  hardships  which  he  sustained  during 
his  youth,  and  at  length  he  became  very  ill.  Find- 
ing that  he  could  not  recover,  he  assembled  around 
bis  bedside  the  nobles  and  counsellors  in  whom  he 
most  trusted.   He  told  them,  that  now,  being  on  hi4 
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deathbed,  he  sorely  repented  all  his  misdeeds,  wnd 
particniarlj  that  he  had  in  his  passion  killed  Cotnyn 
with  his  own  hand,  in  the  church  and  before  th« 
altar.  He  said  that  if  he  had  lived,  he  had  intended 
to  go  to  Jerusalem,  to  make  war  upon  the  Sara* 
cens,  who  held  the  Holy  Land.  But  since  he  was 
about  to  die,  he  requested  of  his  dearest  friend  and 
bravest  warrior,  and  that  was  the  Good  Lord 
James  Douglas,  that  he  should  carry  his  heart  to 
the  Holy  Land. 

'  To  make  you  understand  the  meaning  of  this 
request,  I  must  tell  you,  that  at  this  time  a  people 
called  Saracens,  who  believed  in  the  false  prophet 
Mahomet,  had  obtained  by  conquest  possession  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  other  cities  and  places  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scripture;,  and  the 
Christians  of  Europe,  who  went  thither  as  pilgrims 
to  worship  at  these  places,  where  so  many  miracles 
had  been  wrought,  were  insulted  by  these  heathen 
Saracens.  Hence  many  armies  of  Christians  went 
from  their  own  countries  out  of  every  kingdom  of 
Europe,  to  fight  against  these  Saracens  ;  and  be- 
lieved that  they  were  doing  a  great  service  to  reli- 
gion, and  that  what  sins  they  had  committed  would 
be  pardoned  by  God  Almighty,  because  they  had 
taken  a  part  in  this  which  they  ca.lled  a  holy  war- 
fare. You  may  remember  that  Bruce  thought  of 
going  upon  this  expedition  when  he  was  in  despair 
of  recovering  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  now  he 
desired  his  heart  to  be  carried  to  Jerusalem  afler 
his  death,  and  requested  Lord  James  of  Douglas 
to  take  the  charge  of  it.  Douglas  wept  bitterly  as 
he  accepted  this  office, — the  last  mark  of  the 
Bruce's  confidence  and  friendship. 
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The  King  soon  ttfierwards  expired,  wmI  lue 
oeeit  WM  takm  out  from  bb  body  and  embebned^ 
tbat  is^prefiand  wkh  spices  and  perftunes,  tbal  it 
mij^  remain  a  loof  time  freab  and  unooirupted* 
TImq  the  Dongtes  caused  a  ease  of  sUver  to  t>e 
made,  into  wbich  be  put  the  Bruce's  hearty' and 
woie  it  around  bis  neck,  by  a  string  of  silk  and 
gold*  And  be  set  f<vward  for  the  Holjr  Land,  aa 
it  was  called,  with  a  gallant  train  of  the  bmvest 
t  ,utdn  in  Scotland,  iriio,  to  show  their  value  and  sof* 
row  jfbr  their  brave  King  Robert  Brace,  resolved 
to  attwid  bis  heart  to  tb^  city  of  Jerusalem.  It 
had  been  rnoeb  better  for  Scotland  if  the  Dougbs 
and  thej  had  staid  at  home  to  defend  their  own 
eountrjr,  which  was  shoitljr  afterwards  in  great  want 
of  their  assistance. 

Nether  did  Douglas  ever  get  to  the  end  of  his 
journey.  In  going  to  Palestine,  he  landed  in  Spain, 
where  tiie  Saracen  King  or  Sultan  of  Grenada, 
called  Osrajn,  was  invading  the  realms  of  Al* 
phonso,  the  Spanish  King  of  Castile.  King  Al* 
phonso  receivod  Douglas  with  groat  honour  and 
distinction,  and  people  came  from  all  parts  to  see 
the  great  soldier,  idiose  fame  was  well  known 
through  everj  part  of  the  Christian  workl.  King 
Alj^iwiso  ea^y  persuaded  him,  that  be  would  do 
good  service  to  the  Christian  cause,  by  assisting 
him  to  drive  back  the  Saracens  of  Grenada,  before 
proceeding  on  his  voyage  to  Jerusalem.  Lord 
Douglas  and  his  follows  went  accordingly  to  t 
great  battle  against  Osmyn,  and  had  little  difficulty 
in  defeating  the  Saracens  who  were  opposed  t# 
Ihem.  But  being  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  fighl- 
iag  among  the  cavaky  of  the  east,  the  Scots  pun* 
12 
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«ued  the  chaso  too  far,  and  the  Moors,  when  i^ey 
B^w  them  scattered  and  se|MtFated  from  each  otber* 
turned  suddenly  hack,  with  a  loud  cry  of  Miah 
iUak  AUahf  which  is  their  shout  of  battle,  and  sur- 
rounded sach  of  the  Scottish  knights  and  squires 
as  had  advanced  too  hastily. 

In  this  new  skirmish,  Douglas  saw  Sir  William 
St  Clair  of  Roslyii  fighting  desperately,  surround* 
ed  by  many  Moors,  who  were  hewing  at  him  widi 
tiieir  sabres.  <'  Yonder  worthy  knight  will  be  • 
slain,"  Douglas  said,  '^unless  he  have  present 
help."  With  that  he  galloped  to  his  rescue,  but 
was  himself  also  surrounded  by  many  Moora. 
When  he  found  the  enemy  press  so  duck  round 
him,  as  to  leave  him  no  chance  of  escaping,  he 
took  from  his  neck  the  Brace's  heart,  and  speaking 
to  it,  as  he  would  have  done  to  the  King  had  he 
been  alive, — '<  Pass  first  in  fight,"  he  said,  ^^  as 
thou  wert  wont  to  do,  and  Douglas  will  follow  thee» 
or  die."  He  then  threw  the  King's  heart  among 
the  enemy,  and  rushing  forward  to  the  place  where 
it  fell,  was  there  slain.  His  body  was  found  lying 
above  the  silver  case,  as  if  it  had  been  his  last  ob- 
ject to  defend  the  Brace's  heart. 

lliis  Good  Lord  James  of  Douglas  was  one  oi 
the  best  and  wisest  soldiers  that  ever  drew  a  sword. 
He  was  said  to  have  fought  in  seventy  battles,  be- 
ing beaten  in  thirteen,  and  victorious  in  fifty-seven. 
The  English  accused  him  of  being  crael ;  and  it 
is  said  that  he  had  such  a  hatred  at  the  English 
archers,  that  when  he  made  one  of  them  prisoner, 
he  would  not  dismiss  him  until  he  was  either  blind- 
ed of  his  right  eye,  or  had  the  first  finger  of  his 
right  hand  struck  <^    The  Doitglas's  Larder  also 

• 
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$eema  a  very  cruel  story ;  bat  the  hatred  at.  that 
lime  betwixt  the  two  countiiee  was  at  a  hi|^  pitch, 
and  Lord  James  was  much  irritated  at  toe  death  of 
his  fidthful  servant  Thomas  Dickson ;  oa  ofdinary 
occasioDs,  lie  was  mild  and  gentle  to  his  prisoners* 
The  Scottish  historians  describe  ti^  Gk>od  Lord 
James  as  one  who  was  never  dejected  by  bad  for- 
tune, or  unduly  elated  hy^  that  which  was  good. 
They  say  he  was  modest  and  gentle  in  time  of 
peace,  but  had  a  very  SSkrmA  comtenance  upon 
a  day  of  battle.  He  was  tall,  strong,  and  weU 
made,  of  a  swarthy  complexion,  with  dark  hair, 
from  which  he  was  called  the  Black  Dougbui* 
Notwithstanding  the  many  battles  in  which  he  had 
fought,  his  face  had  escaped  without  a  wound.  «  A 
brave  Spanish  knight  at  the  court  of  King  Al^ 
Bh(ttsOy  whose  face  was  scaned  by  the  ma^  of 
Moori^  sabres,  expressed  wenderthat  Dougks'a 
countenance  should  be  unmarked  with  wounds. 
Douglas  replied  modesdy,  he  thanked  God,  whi 
had  ^ways  enabled  his  hwds  to  guard  and  protect 
his  face. 

Many  of  Douglas's  foUowers  were  slain  in  the 
battle  in  which  he  himself  fell.  The  rest  resolved 
not  to  proceed  on  their  journey  to  Palestine,  but 
to  rjetum  to  Scotland.  Aftor  the  time  of  the  Good 
Lord  James,  the  Douglases  have  caiiied  upon  their 
shields  a  bloody  heart,  widi  a  crown  upon  it,  in 
memory  of  this  expedition,  of  Loid  James  to 
Spain  with  ^  Bruce's  heait«  In  ^se  dmes  men 
painted  such  emyems  on  their  shields  that  they 
mi^t  be  known  by  them  in  battle,  for  their  helmet 
hid  their  face  $  and  now,  as  men  no  longer  wear 
luaioMr  in  battie,  the  devices,  as  they  are  caUedt 
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beiodfttg  lo  pariibfil*  famUies,  are  engmvedupoa 
their  leals,  or  \sgwk  tbeirsilyef  {^ate,  or  paiitted 
lipon  Aeir  dBniagtts* 

ThttBy  Ibr  eittnple,  tiwre  was  one  of  the  bya^w 
knii^  who  was  i&  the  oompanjr  of  Doug^asy 
iad  was  appqjiited  t»  take  charge  of  the  Bruce'a 
heart  hamewards  againy  who  was  called  Sir  ^icttoft 
Lochhani  of  Lee.  He  took  afterwardis  ibr  his 
device^  and  paiiiled  en  his  shield,  a  maa's  heart; 
with  a  fwdBock  opini  ity  m  nsemoijr  of  Brocs«('0 
heart,  which  was  (iadloelBBd  ia  the  silver  oaae. 
For  this  reason,  n^ii  changed  Sir  SnafonPs  aame 
from  Loekhard  to  Loddieart,  and  aB  who  are  de- 
scended fiom  Sir  SioKw  are  called  LockharC  to 
ftis  da^.  Did  vou  eirer  hear  of  such  a  name^ 
Mr.  ilttglb  litdijoknl 

Well,  the  Scottish  knighls  who  r^odained  alivo 
fetumed  to  their  04m  eooolrj.  Thejr  brought  back 
the  heail  ofthe  Bnioe,  and,  the  bones  of  tSe  Good 
Lord  James .  These  last  wer^aiied  in  the  chaveb 
of  Saiat  j&ide,  where  Thomas  Dickson  and  Doug- 
las held  so  terrible  a  Palm-Sunday.  The  Brace's 
heart  was  bmied  bclcnr  the  high  ahar  in  Melrose 
Abbey.  As  for  his  l^ody^  it  was  arterred  in  the 
asidst  of  the  clnveh  of  Dun£mnline,  imder  a  mar- 
Ue  stone.  But  the  church  becoming  aftarwards 
ruinous,  and  'die  roof  lafiing  down  i^  age,  the 
monument  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  nobody  could 
tell  where  it  stood.  But  a  little  while  before  MJas-^ 
tor  Htt||h  Litdefoha  was  bom,  which  I  take  to  b€^ 
six  or  sevett  years  ago,^  when  diey  were^  repairing 
the  chan^  at  DuafiHnihne,  and  removing  the  rub* 
hudb,  la  \  ikby  Ibund  fragments  ofthe  mvble  tomb 
ff  Bohect  Bnifcfk    Ibm  they  began  to  dig  laiw 
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uier,  tfamking  to  find  the  bodj  of  this  eelobnledl 
moiuurch ;  and  at  length  they  came  to  the  akeieton 
of  a  tall  man,  and  they  knew  it  must  be  that  o{ 
King  Robert,  both  because  be  is  kl^wn  to  hs^c 
beeti  buried  in  a  winding  sheet  cf  clotii  of  gold, 
of  which  many  fragments  were  fotmi  about  this 
skeleton,  and  also  bocause  the  breastbone  appear^ 
ed  to  have  been  sawed  through,  in  order  to  take 
out  the  heart  80  orders  were  sent  from  the  Kinc's 
Com^  ui  Jiixchequer  to  guard  the  bones  careiiuiy. 
until  a  new  tomb  should  be  prepared,  into  which 
!k^  were  laid  with  great  respect  A  great  man 
gentlemen  and  ladies  attended,  and  almost  all  the 
common  people  in  the  neighbourhood.  And  as 
the  church  would  not  hold  the  numbers,  they  were 
allowed  to  pass  throu^  it,  on^  after  another,  that 
each  one,  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  richest,  might 
see  all  that  remained  of  the  great  King  Robert 
Bruce,  who  restored  the  l^sottish  monarchy. 
Many  people  shed  tears ;  for  there  was  the  wasted 
dLull,  which  once  was  the  head  that  thought  so 
wisely  and  boldly  f<Hr  his  county's  deliverance ; 
and  tiierp  was  the  dry  bone,  ix^ch  had  once  been 
the  sturdy  arm  that  killed  Sir  Heniy  de  Bohun,  be- 
tween die  two  armies,  at  a  single  blow,  on  the 
er^iing  before  the  battle  cf  Bannockbum. 

It  is  more  than  five  hundred  years  since  the 
body  of  Bruce  was  first  laid  into  the  tomb  ;  and 
iiow  many  many  millions  of  men  have  died  since 
that  time,  whose  bones  could  not  be  recognised, 
or  their  names  known,  any  more  than  those  of 
inferior  animab  !  It  was  a  great  thing  to  see  that 
tbe  wisdom,  courage,  and  patriotism  of  a  Sing, 
could  preserve  him  Tor  such  a  loiig  time  in  the  me- 
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iiiOff  of  tiw  people  over  whom  he  once  reigaed 
But  then,  my  deer  child»  you  must  lezneBiher,  tfaet 
it  k  mily  desirable  to  be  remombored  for  prwse- 
wtMfffay  Old  petriotie  aetiorw,  sueb  as  those  of  Ro* 
bertBtwce.  It  would  be  better  for  a  prince  to  be 
forgottoi  like  the  meanest  pcasanti  than  lobe  re- 
eollecledfiNr  actionii  of  tyranny  or  oppressioii. 
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I  FCAR,  my  dear  Hugh,  that  iMfl  will  be  fatiber 
a  dull  Chapter,  and  somewhat  difieuU  to  be  vn* 
derstood ;  but  if  you  do  not  quite  compiebend  it 
at  the  first  reading,  you  may  perhaps  dS»  so  upon 
a  second  trial,  and  I  will  stirvre  to  be  as  fdain 
.and  distinct  as  I  can. 

As  Scotland  was  never  so  great  or  so  fommrM 
as  during  the  reign  of  Robert  Bruce,  it  is  fit  time 
to  teil  you  the  sort  of  laws  by  whidi  the  people 
were  governed  and  lived  in  society  together. 

And  first;  you  must  observe,  that  &ere  ate  two 
kinds  of  government,  one  called  detpotkf  or  «W- 
tuU,  in  which  the  King  can  do  whatever  he  pleases 
with  his  subjects — seise  upon  their  property,  or 
deprive  them  of  their  lives  at  pleasore.  This  is 
the  case  of  almost  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  East, 
where  the  Kings,  Emperors,  Suhans,  or  whatever 
other  name  they  bear,  may  do  whatever  they  like 
to  thdr  subjects,  without  being  controlled  by  any 
one.  It  is  very  unfortunate  ftir  the  people  who 
live  under  such  a  government,  and  the  subjects 
can  be  considered  as  no  better  than  siaves,  havuig 
no  life  nor  property  safe  as  soon  as  the  King 
chooses  to  take  it.  Some  kings  it  is  tnie,  are 
good  men,  and  use  the  power .  wideh  is  put  atf 
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their  hands  only  to  do  good  to  tlie  people.  But 
then  others  are  thoughtless,  and  cunning  and 
wicked  persons  contrive  to  get  their  confidence, 
by  flattery  and  other  base  means,  and  lead  them  to 
do  injustice,  even  when  perhaps  they  themselves 
do  not  think  of  it.  And,  besides,  there  are  bad 
Kings,  who,  if  they  have  the  uncontrolled  power 
of  taking  the  money  and  the  goods  of  their  sub- 
jects, of  throwing  them  into  prison,  or  putting 
theim  to  death  at  their  pleasure,  are  apt  to  indulge 
their  erueky  and  their  greediness  at  the  expense 
of  the  people^  and  are  called  by  the  hateful  name 
of  Tyrants. 

Those  states  are  therefore  a  thousand  times 
more  happy  which  have  what  is  called  a  free  go- 
vernment ;  that  is,  where  the  King  himself  is  sub- 
ject to  the  laws,  and  cannot  rule  otherwise  than 
by  means  of  them.  In  such  governments,  the 
King  is  controlled  and  directed  by  the  laws,  and 
can  neither  put  a  man  to  death,  unless  he  has  been 
found  guilty  of  some  crime  for  which  the  law  con« 
demns  him  to  die,  nor  force  him  to  pay  any  mo- 
ney beyond  what  the  laws  give  the  Sovereign  a 
right  to  collect  for  the  general  expenses  of  the 
state.  Almost  all  the  nations  of  modem  Europe 
have  been  originally  free  governments,  but  in 
several  of  them  the  Kii^  have  acquired  a  greaft. 
deal  too  much  power,  although  not  to  such  an  un* 
bounded  degree  as  we  find  in  the  Eastern  coun 
tries.  But  other  countries,  Uke  that  of  Great  Bri* 
tain,  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  retain  a  freo 
constitution,  which  protects  and  preserves  those 
who  lufe  under  it  from  all  oppression,  or  arbitrary 
fowci*    We  owe  this  blessing  to  our  brave  ance»- 
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tors,  who  were  at  oli  times  ready  to  defend  these 
firivileges  with  their  lives ;  and  we  are,  on  our^ 
part,  b^und  to  hand  them  down,  in  as  ample  form 
as  we  received  them^  to  the  postciity  who  shal. 
come  aft^  us. 

In  Scotland,  and  through  most  countries  of  £u« 
rope,  the  principles  of  freedom  were  protected  by 
the  feudal  system,  which  was  now  universally  in 
troduced.  You  recollect  that  the  King,  accord 
ing  to  that  system,  bestowed  large  estates  upon 
tlie  nobles  and  great  barons,  who  were  called  vas« 
aals,  for  the  fie&,  or  possessions  which  they  thus, 
received  from  the  King,  and  were  obliged  to  fol- 
low him  when  he  summoned  them  to  battle,  and 
to  attend  upon  his  great  council,  in  which  all  mat- 
tors  concerning  the  affiiirs  of  the  kingdom  were 
considered,  and  resolved  upon.  It  was  in  this 
Great  Council,  now  called  a  Parliament,  that  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom  were  resolved  upon,  or  alter* 
ed,  at  the  pleasure,  not  of  the  King  alone,  nor  of 
the  Council  alone,  but  as  both  the  King  and  Coun- 
cil should  agree  together.  I  must  now  tell  you 
particularly  how  this  Great  Council  was  com- 
posed, and  who  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  there. 

At  first,  there  is  no  doubft  that  every  vassa. 
who  held  lands  directly  of  the  crown,  had  this 
privilege;  and  a  baron,  or  royal  vassal,  not 
only  had  the  right,  but  was  obliged  (o  attend  the 
Great  Council  of  the  kingdom.  Accordingly,  all 
the  great  nobihty  usually  came  on  the  King's  sum- 
mons ;  but  then  it  was  very  inconvenient  and  expen^ 
Mve  for  men  of  smaller  estates  to  be  making  long 
journeys  to  tlie  Parliament,  and  remaining,*  per- 
haps, for  many  dayR.  or  weeks,  absent  from  their. 

VOL.  I.  i3  A 
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own  families,  and  their  own  business  Besides, 
if  sdl  the  royal  vassals,  or  freeholders,  as  they 
began  to  be  called,  had  chosen  to  attend,  the 
number  would  have  been  far  too  great  for  any 
purpose  of  deliberation — ^it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  find  a  room  large  enough  to  hold  such 
a  meeting,  nor  could  any  one  have  spoken  so  as 
to  have  made  himself  understood  by  suck  an  im- 
mense multitude.  From  this  it  happened,  that 
instead  of  attending  all  of  them  in  their  own  per- 
sons, the  lesser  barons,  (as  the  smaller  freehold- 
ers were  called,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  great 
nobles,)  assembled  in  their  difler^at  districts,  or 
shires,  as  the  divisions  of  the  country  are  termed, 
dnd  there  made  choice  of  one  or  two  of  the  wisest 
and  most  experienced  of  their  nrumber  to  attend 
the  Parliament,  or  Great  Council,  in  the  name, 
and  to  take  care  of  the  interest,  of  the  whole  body. 
Thus,  the  crown  vassab  who  attended  upon  and 
composed  the  Parliament,  or  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Scotland,  came  to  consist  of  two  different 
bodies,  namely,  the  Peers,  or  Grout  Nobility, 
whom  the  King  especially  sumrmoned;  and  such 
of  the  lesser  Barons  who  were  sent  to  rq^resent 
the  crown  vassal?  in  the  dlfTbrent  shires  or  coun- 
ties of  Scotland.  But  besides  these  two  different 
classes,  the  Great  Council  also  conttdned  the  re* 
presentatives  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  boroughs, 
or  considerable  towns. 

In  the  times  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
the  churchmen  exercised  very  great  power  and 
authority  in  every  kingdom  of  £urope,  and  omit* 
fed  no  opportunity  by  which  their  importance 
Could  be  magm'fied.   It  is  therefore  not  wonderful^ 
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that  the  duef  men  of  the  clergy,  such  as  the 
bishops,  and  those  abbolB  of  the  grsat  abbeys  who 
were  called  Mitred  Abbots,  from  their  being  en- 
tided  to  wear  mitras,  like  bishops,  should  have 
obtained  seats  in  Parliament  They  were  admit- 
ted there  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  af- 
fiiirs  of  the  charch,  and  ranked  idong  with  the 
Peers,  or  Nobles  having  titles. 

It  remains  to  meation  the  berougbs.  Tou 
must  know,  that  in  order  to  increase  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  coui^,  and  also  to  establish 
some  balance  against  the  immense  power  of  the 
great  Lords,  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  from  an  early 
period,  had  been  in  i&  use  of  granting  considers- 
ble  privileges  to  many  of  the  tewps  in  their  domi- 
nions, whieh,  in  consequence  of  the  charters 
which  they  obtamed  from  the  crown,  were  termed 
Toyal  borou|^.  The  citixens  of  these  boroughs 
had  the  privilege  of  electing  their  own  magistrates, 
and  had  conskterable  revenoes,  some  iirom  lands 
conferred  on  them  by  the  Kmg,  othe»  from  tolls 
and  taxes  upon  commodities  brought  into  the  town- 
These  revenues  were  laid  out  by  the  magistrates 
(usually  called  the  Provost  and  Bailies)  for  the 
use  of  the  town.  The  same  magistrates,  in  thoae 
waiiike  days,  led  out  the  burghers,  or  townsmen, 
to  battle,  either  in  defence  of  the  town's  lands  ao^ 
privfleges,  which  were  oiken  attacked  by  the  great 
lords  and  barons  in  their  neighbourhood,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  fighting  against  the  £n^b«  The 
burghers  were  sB  well  trained  to  arms,  ai^l  were 
obliged  to  attend  the  king's  army,  or  host,  when* 
ever  they  were  summoned  to  do  so.  Besides 
ether  privileges,  the  boroughs  had  the  very  im- 
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{>ortant  right  to  send  repreeeotatives,  or  commis- 
sioners, who  sat  in  Parliament  to  look  after  the  in- 
terest of  the  towns  which  they  represented,  as 
well  as  to  assist  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion. » 

Tou  may  here  remark,  that  so  far  the  Scottish 
Parliament  entirely  resembled  the  English  in  the 
nature  of  its  constitution.  But  there  was  this  very 
material  difference  in  the  mode  of  transacting  busi- 
ness, that  in  England,  the  peers,  or  great  nobility, 
with  the  bishops,  and  great  abbots,  sat,  deliber- 
ated, and  voted  in  a  body  by  themselves,  which 
was  called  the  House  of  Lords,  or  of  Peers,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  counties,  or  shires,  to- 
gether with  tho^e  of  the  boroughs,  occupied  a  dif* 
f^rent  place  of  meeting,  and  were  called  the  Low- 
er House,  or  Hou^  of  Commons.  ,  In  Scotland, 
on  the  contrary,  the  nobles,  prelates,  representa- 
tives for  the  shires,  and  delegates  for  the  boroughs, 
all  sat  in  the  same  apartment,  and  debated  and 
voted  as  members  of  the  same  assembly.  Since 
•the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, the  Parliament,  which  represents  both  coun- 
tries, sits  and  votes  in  two  distinct  bodies,  called 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  there  are  many 
advantages  attending  that  form  of  conducting  the 
national  business. 

You  now  have  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  * 
the  Parliament,  or  Grand  Council  of  the  nation, 
and  of  the  various  classes  of  persons  who  had  a 
right  to  sit  there.  I  am  next  to  tell  you,  that  th^ 
wore  summoned  together  and  dismissed  by  the 
King's  orders;  and  that  all  business  belonging 
-<o  the  nation   was  transacted  by  their  advice 
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and  opinion.  Whatever  measures  the/  proposed 
passed  into  laws,  on  receiving  the  consem  of  the 
King,  which  was  intimated  by  touching  with  the 
sceptre  the  laws  that  were  passed  hy  the  ParHa- 
ment.  Thus  you  see  that  the  laws  by  which  the 
country  was  governed,  were,  in  a  great  meas^ire, 
of  the  people's  own  making,  being  agreed  to  by 
their  representatives  in  PaHiament.  When,  in 
particular,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  money  for 
any  public  purpose,  there  was  a  necessity  for  ob- 
taining the  consent  of  Parliament,  both  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  sum,  and  the*  manner  in  which  it 
was  to  be  collected  ;  so  that  the  King  could  not 
raise  any  nu>ney  from  the  subjects,  without  the 
approbation  of  his  Grand  CounciL 

It  may  be  said,  in  general,  of  the  Scottish  laws, 
that  tiiey  were  as  wisely  adapted  for  the  purpose 
of  government  as  those  of  any  state  in  Europe  at 
that  early  period ;  nay,  more,  that  they  exhibit  the 
strongest  marks  of  foresight  and-sagdcity.  But  < 
it  was  the  great  misfortune  of  Scotland,  that  the 
good  laws  which  the  Kings  and  Parliaments 
agreed  upon  were  not  carried  steadily  into  execu- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  broken  through 
and  neglected,  just  as  if  they  did  not  exist  at  all. 
I  will  endeavour  to  explain  some  of  the  causes  of 
this  negligence. 

The  principal  evil  was  the  great  power  of  the 
nobility,  which  was  such  as  to  place  them  almost 
beyond  the  control  of  the  King's  authority.  The 
chief  noblemen  had  obtained  the  power  of  admin- 
istering justice  each  upon  his  own  estate ;  and 
therefore  the. whole  power  of  detecting,  trying, 
and  punishmg  crimes,  rested  in  the  first  plac« 
13 
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with  these  great  men.  Now,  most  of  those  great 
lords  were  mudi  more  interested  in  maintaining 
their  own  aathori^y  and  extending  their  owp 
power,  within  the  provioces  which  they  occupied, 
than  in  promoting  general  good  order  and  tran- 
quillity through  the  country  at  large.  They  were 
almost  constantly  engaged  in  quarrels  with  each 
other,  and  oden  with  the  King  himself.  Some- 
times they  fought  amongst  theinselves,  sometimes 
they  united  together  against  the  King.  On  a/I 
occasions  tLey  were  disposed  for  war,  rather  than 
peace,  and  therefor^  took  little  care  to  punish  the 
criminals  who  offended  against  public  order.  In- 
stead of  bringing  to  trial  the  persons  who  committed 
murder,  robbery,  and  other  violent  Actions,  they 
oflen  protected  them,  and  enlisted  them  in  their 
own  immediate  service,  and  frequently,  from  re- 
venge or  ambition,  were  actually  the  private  encou- 
ragers  of  the  mischief  which  these  men  perpetrated. 
The  judges  named  by  the  King,  and  acting 
under  his  authority,  had  a  right  indeed  to  appre^ 
head  and  to  punish  such  offenders  against  the 
public  peace,  when  they  could  get  bold  of  them. 
But  then  it  was  very  difficult  to  seize  upon  the 
persons  accused  of  such  acts  of  violence,  when 
the  powerful  lords  in  whose  territory  they  lived 
were  disposed  to  assist  them  in  concealing  them- 
selves, or  making  their  escape.  And  even  when 
the  kicLg's  courts  were  able  to  seize  such  culprits, 
there  was  a  law  which  permitted  the  lord  on  whose 
territory  the  crime  had  been  committed,  to  demand 
that  the  accused  persons  should  be  delivered  up 
to  him,  to  be  tried  in  his  own  court.  A  nobleman 
or  boron  making  such  a  demand,  was,  indeed. 
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obliged  to  give  security  timt  he  would  execute 
justice  on  the  persons  within  a  certain  reasonable 
time.  But  such  was  ^e  weakness  of  the  royal  go- 
vemmept,  and  such  the  great  power  of  the  nobility, 
and  the  barons  of  high  rank,  that  if  they  once  got 
the  person  accused  into  iheir  own  hand,  they 
might  easily  contrive  either  to  let  him  escape,  or 
to  have  him  acquitted  afler  a  mock  trial.  Thus, 
it  was  always  difTicuit,  and  oflen  impossible,  to 
put  in  execution  the  gdod  laws  which  were  made 
in  the  Scottish  Parliament,  on  account  of  the  great 
power  possessed  by  the  nobles,  who,  in  order  to 
preserve  and  extend  their  own  authority,  tlurew  all 
manner  of  interruption  in  the  way  of  public  justice. 
£ach  of  these  nobles  within  the  country  which 
was  subject  to  him,  more  resembled  a  king  him- 
self than  a  subject  Of  the  Monarch  of  Scotland  : 
and  in  one  or  two  instances,  we  shall  see  that 
some  of  them  btcame  so  powerful  as  to  threaten 
to  dispossess  the  kings  of  their  throne  and  domi« 
nions.  The  very  smallest  of  them  oflen  made 
war  on  each  other  without  the  king's  consent,  and 
thus  there  was  a  universal  scene  of  disorder  and 
bloodshed  through  the  whole  coun^.  These 
disorders  seemed  to  be  rendered  perpetual  by  a 
custom  which  was  called  by  the  name  of  deadhj 
feud.  When  two  men  of  different  famihcs-  quar- 
relled, and  the  one  injured  or  slew  the  other,  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  or  wronged  person,  know- 
ing that  the  laws  could  afford  them  no  redress,  set 
about  obtaining  revenge,  by  putting  to  death  some 
relation  of  the  individual  who  had  done  the.  injury, 
without  regarding  Kow  innocent  the  subject  of 
&eir  vengeance  mi^^ht  have  been  of  the  original 
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cause  of  offence.  Then  the  others,  in  their  turn, 
endeavoured  to  execute  a  similar  revenge  upon 
aome  one  of  Uie  family  who  had  first  received 
the  injury ;  and  thus  the  quarrel  was  carried  on 
from  father  to  son,  and  often  lasted  betwixt  fa- 
milies that  were  neighbours  and  ought  to  have 
been  good  friends,  for  several  generations,  during 
which  time  they  were  said  to  be  at  dea^y  /end 
with  each  other. 

From  the  want  of  due  exercise  of  the  laws,  and 
from  the  revengeful  disposition  which  led  to  such 
long  and  fatal  quarrels,  the  greatest  distresses  fol- 
lowed to  the  country*  When,  for  example,  the 
Kings  of  Scotland  assembled  their  armies,  in  or- 
der to  fight  against  the  English,  who  were  then 
the  public  enemy,  they  could  bring  together  in- 
deed a  number  of  brave  nobles,  with  their  followers, 
but  there  always  was  great  difHculty,  and  some 
times  an  absolute  impossibility,  of  making  thenr> 
act  together,  each  being  jealous  of  his  own  autho- 
rity; and  many  of  them  engaged  in  personal 
quarrels  cither  of  their  own  making,  or  ^ch  as 
existed  in  consequence  of  this  fatal  and  cruel  cus- 
tom of  dtadlyfrndf  which,  having  been  originally 
perhaps  some  quarrel  of  little  importance,  had 
become  inveterate  by  the  cruelties  and  crimes 
wliich  had  been  committed  on  both  sides,  and  was 
handed  down  from  father  to  son.  It  is  time,  that 
under  a  wise  and  vigorous  prince,  like  Robert  the 
Bruce,  those  powerful  barons  were  overawed  by 
his  wisdom  and  authority.  But  we  shall  see  too 
often,  that  when  kinss  and  generals  of  inferioi 
capacity  were  at  their  head,  their  quarrels  amongst 
themselves  oflen  subjected  them  to  defeat  and  to 
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dsgrace.  And  this  accounts  for  a  fact  which  we 
shaU  often  have  occasion  to  notice,  that  when  the 
Scots  engaged  in  great  battles  with  laige  armies^ 
in  which,  of  course,  many  of  those  proud  indepen* 
)jent  nobles  were  assembled,  they  were  frequently 
defeated  by  the  English ;  whereas,  when  they 
fought  in  smaller  bodies  with  the  same  enemy^ 
they  were  very  often  victorious  over  them,  because 
at  such  times  the  Scots  were  agreed  among  them- 
selves, and  obeyed  the  commands  of  one  leader, 
without  pretending  to  dispute  his  authority. 

These  causes  of  private  crimes  and  public  de- 
feat, subsisted  even  in  the  midland  counties  of 
Scotland,  such  as  the  three  Lothians,  Fifeshire, 
and  other  provinces,  where  ttie  King  generally 
resided,  and  where  he  necessarily  possessed  most 
ifower  to  maintain  his  own  authority,  and  en- 
vfced  the  execution  of  the  laws.  But  there 
were  two  great  divisions  of  the  country,  the 
Highlands  namely,  and  the  Borders,  which  were 
80  much  wilder  and  more  barbaroos  than  the 
others j  that^ they  might  be  said 'to  be  altogether 
without  law ;  and  aldiough  they  were  subjected  in 
name  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  yet  when  he  de- 
sired to  execute  any  justice  in  either  of  these 
great  districts,  he  could  not  do  so  othelnvise  than 
by  marching  there  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a 
strong  body  offerees,  and  seizing  upon  the  offend- 
ers, and  putting  them  to  death  with  little  or  no 
form  of  trial.  Such  a  rough  course  of  justice, 
perhaps,  made  these  disorderly  countries  quiet  for 
a  short  time,  but  it  rendered  them  still  more  averse 
10  the  royal  government  in  their  hearts,  and  di*- 
posed  on  the  slightest  occasioQ  to  break  o>it 
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either  into  disorders  amongst  themselves^  or  into 
open  rebellion.  I  must  give  you  some  more  par- 
ticular account  of  these  wild  and  uncivilized  di»- 
tricts  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  particular  sort  of 
peq>le  who  were  their  inhabitants,  that  you.  may 
know  what  I  mean  ndien  I  speak  of  Highlanders 
9nd  Borderers. 

The  Highlands  of  Scotland,  so  called  from  the 
rocky  and  mountainous  character  of*  the  countiy, 
consist  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  northern 
parts  of  that  kingdom.  It  was  into  these  pathless 
wOdemesses  that  the  Romans  drove  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain;  and  it  was  from 
these  that  they  afterwards  sallied  to  invade  and 
distress  that  part  of  Britain  which  the  Romans 
had  conquered,  and  in  some  degree  civilized. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  highlands  spoke,  and  still 
speak,  a  language  totally  Cerent  fiom  die  Low- 
land Scotch.  That  last  language  does  not  greatly 
diff^  from  English,  and  t&  inhabitants  of  both 
countries  easily  understand  each  other,  though 
neither  of  them  comprehend  the  Gaelic,  which  is 
the  language  of  the  Highlanders.  The  dress  of 
these  mountaineers  was  also  different  from  that  of 
the  Lowlanders.  They  wore  a  plaid,  or  mantle 
of  frieze^  or  of  a  striped  stuff  c4iUed  tartan,  one 
end  of  which  being  wrapped  round  the  waist, 
formed  a  short  petticoat,  which  descended  to  the 
knee,  while  the  rest  was  wrapt  around  them  like  a 
sort  of  doak.  They  had  buskins  made  of  raw 
hide ;  and  those  who  could  get  a  bonnet,  had  that 
coveriiig  for  their  heads,  though  many  never  wore 
one  during  their  whole  lives,  but  had  only  theii 
own  shaggy  hair  tied  back  by  a  leathern  strap 
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They  went  always  armed,  canying  bows  and 
arrows,  large  swords,  which  they  wielded  with, 
both  hands,  called  claymores,  poleaxes,  and  dag- 
gers for  close  fight  For  defence,  they  had  a 
round  wooden  shield,  or  target,  stuck  ftdl  of  nails ; 
and  their  great  men  had  shirts  of  mail,  not  unlike 
to  the  flannel  shirts  now  worn,  only  composed  of 
links  of  iron  instead  of  threads  of  worsted  '^  but 
the  common  men  were  so  far  from  desiring  ar- 
mour^ that  they  sometimes  threw  their  plaids  away, 
euid  fought  in  their  shirts,  which  they  had  v^  long 
and  large,  after  the  Irish  feshion. 

This  part  of  the  Scottish  nation  was  divided 
into  clans,  that  is,  tribes.  The  persons  compos- 
ing each  of  these  clans  believed  diemselves  aH  to 
be  descended,  at  some  distant  period,  from  the 
same  common  ancestor,  whose  name  they  usually 
bore.  Thus,  one  tribe  was  called  MacDonald, 
which  signifies  the  sons  of  Donald ;  another  Mac 
Gregor,  or  the  sons  of  Gregor;  MacNiel,  the  sons 
of  Niel,  aiid  so  on.  Every  one  of  these  tribes 
had  its  own  separate  Chief,  or  commander,  whom 
they  supposed  to  be  &e  immediate  descendant  of 
the  great  father  of  the  tribe  from  whom  they  were 
all  descended.  To  this  Chief  they  paid  the  most 
unlimited  obedience,  and  willingly  followed  his 
commands  in  peace  or  war,  not  caring  though,  in 
doing  so,  they  transgressed  the  laws  of  the  King, 
or  went  into  rebellion  against  the  fiCing  himself. 
Each  tribe  lived  in  a  valley,  or  district  of  the 
mountains,  separated  from  ihe  others ;  and  they 
often  made  war  upon,  and  fought  desperately  with 
3ach  other.  But  with  Lowlanders  they  were  al* 
ways  at  war.    Tfai^y  differed  from  them  in  km* 
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^uage,  in  dress,  and  in  manners ;  and  they  be* 
heved  that  the  richer  grounds  of  die  low  country 
had  formerly  belonged  to  their  ancestors,  and 
therefore  they  made  incursions  upon  it,  and  plun- 
dered it  without  mercy.  The  Lowlanders,  on  the 
other  hand,  equal  in  courage  and  superior  in 
discipline,  gave  many  severe  checks  to  the  High- 
landers, and  thus  there  was  almost  constant  wax 
Qr  discord  between  them,  though  natives  of  the 
y^  same  country. 

Some  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Highland 
Chiefs  set  themselves  up  as  independent  sove- 
reigns. Such  were  the  famous  Lords  of  the  Isles, 
called  MacDonald,  to  whom  the  islands  called  the 
Hebrides,  lying  on  the  north-west  of  Scotland, 
might  be  said  to  belong  in  property.  These  petty 
sovereigns  made  alliances  with  the  EngUsh  in  their 
own  name.  They  took  the  part  of  Robert  the 
Bruce  m  the  wars,  and  joined  hiin  with  their  forces. 
We  shall  iind,  that  ailer  his  time,  they  gave  great 
disturban(5e  to  Scotland.  The  Lords  of  Lorn, 
MacDougals  by  name,  were  also  extremely  pow- 
eiful ;  and  you  have  seen  that  they  were  able  to 
give  battle  to  Bruce,  and  to  defeat  him,  and  place 
him  in  the  greatest  jeopardy.  He  revenged  him- 
self afterwards  by  driving  John  of  Lorn  out  of  the 
country,  and  ty  giving  great  part  of  his  possessions 
to  his  own  nephew  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  be- 
came the  first  of  the  great  family  of  Ar^lfe,  which 
afterwards  enjoyed  such  power  in  the  Highlands. 

Upon  the  whole,  you  can  easily  understand, 
that  these  Highland  clans,  living  among  such  higb 
and  inaccessible.mountains,  and  paying  obedience 
to  no  one  save  their  own  chiefs,  should  have  beep 
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veiy  instrumental  in  disturbing  the  tranquillity  o^ 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  They  had  many  vir- 
tues, being  a  kind,  brave,  and  hospitable  people, 
and  remarkable  for  their  fidelity  to  their  chiefs. 
But  they  were  restless,  revengeful,  fond  of  plunder, 
and  delighting  rather  in  war  than  in  peace,  in  dis 
order  than  in  repose. 

The  Border  countries  were  in  a  state  little  more 
favourable  to  a  quiet  or  peaceful  government.  la 
some  respects  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties  of 
Scotland  lying  opposite  to  £ngland,  greatly  v* 
sembled  the  Highlanders,  and  particularly  in  thx.'i 
being,  like  them,  divided  into  clans,  and  having 
chiefs,  whom  they  obeyed  in  jH^ference  to  the 
King,  or  the  officers  whoi  i  he  placed  among  them. 
How  clanship  came  to  [vevail  in  the  Iliffhlands 
and  Borders,  and  not  in  the  provinces  which  sepa- 
rated  them  from  each  othw,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
jecture, but  the  fact  was  so.  The  Borders  aro 
not,  indeed,  ^80  mountainous  and  inaccessible  a 
country  as  tiie  Highlands,  but  they  also  are  full  of 
hills,  especially  on  the  more  western  part  of  the 
frontier,  and  were  in  early  times  covered  with  fo- 
rests, and  divided  by  small  rivers  and  morasses 
into  dales  and  valleys,  where  the  different  clans 
lived,  making  war  sometimes  on  the  English, 
sometimes  on  each  other,  and  sometimes  on  the 
more  civilized  country  which  lay  behind  them. 

But  though  the  Borderers  resembled  the  High« 
landers  in  their  mode  of  govenunent  and  habits  of 
plundering,  and  as  it  may  be  truly  added,  in  their 
disobedience  to  the  general  government  of  Scot- 
land, yet  they  differed  in  many  particulars.  The 
Highlanders  fought  always  on  fo  t,  the  Bordererv 
14 
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were  all  horsemen.  The  Borderers  spoke  the 
same  language  with  the  Lowlanders,  wore  the 
same  sort  of  dress,  and  carried  the  same  armsi* 
Being  accustonaed  to  fight  against  the  English, 
they  were  also  much  becter  disciplined.  But  in 
point  of  obedience  to  the  Scottish  goveniment, 
they  were  not  much  different  from  Um  oians  of 
the  north. 

Military  officers  called  Wardens,  vp^re  appointed 
along  the  Borders^  to  keep  these  unruly  people  in 
order,  but  as  these  Wardens  were  generally  them» 
selves  chiefs  of  clans,  they  did  not  do  much  to 
mend  the  evil.  Robert  the  Bruce  committed 
great  part  of  the  charge  of  the  Borders  to  the  Good 
Lord  Jam^s  of  Douglas,  who  discharged  his  trust 
with  great  fidelity.  But  the  power  which  the 
family  of  Douglas  thus  acquired,  proved  after- 
wards, in  the  hands  c^his  successors,  veiy  danger* 
ous  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland. 

Thus  you  see  how  much  the  poor  country  of 
•  Scotland  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  quarrels  of  the 
nobles,  the  weakness  of  the  laws,  the  disorders  of 
the  Highlands,  and  the  restless  incursions  of  the 
BordererSb  If  Robert  the  Bruce  had  lived,  and 
preserved  his  health,  he  would  have  done  much  to 
bring  the  country  to  a  more  orderly  state.  But 
Providence  had  decreed,  that  in  the  time  of  his 
son  and  successor,  Scotland  was  to  fail  back  into 
a  state  almost  as  miserable  as  th&t  from  which 
that  great  Prince  rescued  it 
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Regency  and  Dtaih  of  Etmdoiph — Baltic  of  Dup* 
pUn^---^cc€S9ion  of  Edward  BaUol  to  the  Throne 
of  SeotUmdy  and  his  Flight  to  Engktnd^BatUe 
of  Mahdon  HiUy  and  Return  of  BdioL 


RoBSRT  'Brjcwe,  the  greatest  King  who  ever 
wore  the  Scottish  crown,  being  dead,  as  you  have 
been  told,  the  kingdom  descended  to  his  son  Da- 
vid, who  was  called  David  the  Second,  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the  first  King  of  that  name,  who 
reigned. about  a  hundred  years  before.  This  David 
the  Second  was  only  four  years  old  at  his  father's 
death ;  and  although  we  have  seen  children  who 
thought  themselves  veiy  wise  at  that  age,  yet  it  is 
not  usual  to  give  them  the  management  of  king- 
doms. So  Bandolph,  £ari  of  Moray,  of  whom 
you  have  heard  so  much,  became  what  is  called 
Regent  of  die  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  that  is,  he 
exercised  the  royal  audiority  until  the  King  should 
be  old  enough  to  take  the  charge  upon  himsi^f. 
This  wise  provision  had  been  made  by  Bruce,  with 
consent  of  the  Parliament,  of  Scotland,  and  was 
very  acceptable  to  the  kingdom. 

The  Regent  was  very  strict  in  administering  jus- 
tice. If  a  husbandman  had  the  plough-irons  stolen 
from  his  plough  when  he  left  them  in  the  ft&kl, 
Randolph  caused  the  Shenffof  the  county  to  pa^ 
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the  value ;  because  it  was  the  duty  of  that  magis- 
trate to  protect  property  left  in  the  open  fields.  A 
fellow  tried  to  cheat  under  colour  of  this  law :  he 
hid  his  own  plough-irons,  and  pretending  they  were 
stolen,  claimed  Sie  price  from  the  ShenJST,  and  was 
paid  accordingly  the  estimated  value,  which  was 
two  shillings.  But  the  fraud  being  discovered,  the 
Regent  caused  the  man  to  be  hanged. 

Upon  one  occasion,  a  criminal  w|io  had  slain  a 
priest,  and  afterwards  fled  to  Rome  and  done  pen- 
ance there,  was  brought  before  the  Regent  The 
culprit  confessed  ^he  murder,  but  pleaded  that  he 
had  obtained  the  Pope's  pardon.  <<  The  Pope,'' 
said  Randolph,  ^'  might  pardon  you  for  killing  a 
priest,  but  his  remission  cannot  avail  you  for  mur- 
dering a  subject  of  the  King  of  Scotland."  This 
4,'ika  asserting  a  degree  of  independence  of  the 
Pope's  authority,  which  was  very  unusual  among 
the  princes  and  governors  of  the  time. 

^Vhile  the  Regent  was  sitting  in  judgment  at 
Wigton,  in  Gralloway,  a  man  stepped  forward  tc 
complain,  that  at  the  very  time  he  was  speaking,  a 
company  of  his  enemies  were  lying  in  ambush  in 
a  neighbouring  forest,  to  put  him  to  death.  Ran- 
dolph sent  a  party  of  hi?  attendants  to  seize  the 
men,  and  bring  them  before  him.  '<  Is  it  you,'* 
•mid  he,  <<  who  lie  in  wait  to  kill  the  King's  liege 
subjects  ? — To  the  gallows  with  ^em  instantly." 

Randolph  was  to  be  praised  for  his  justice,  but 
not  for  his  severity.  He  appears  to  have  taken  a 
positive  pleasure  in  putting  criminals  to  death, 
which  marked  the  ferocity  of  the  times  and  tiie 
turn  of  his  own  disposition.  Having  sent  Lis  Coro- 
ner before  him  to  EUandonan  Castle  in  the  High- 
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Jands,  to  execute  certain  thieves  and  robbers,  that 
oiRcer  caused  their  headfl  to  be  huog  round  the 
wallfi  of  the  castle  to  the  number  of  fifty.  TVhen 
Randolph  came  down  the  lake  in  a  barge,  and  saw 
the  castle  adorned  w«th  these  grim  and  bloody 
heads,  he  said,  *^  He  loved  better  to  look  upon 
.them  than  on  any  garland  of  roses  he  had  ever 
seen." 

The  efforts  of  the  liegent  to  preserve  the  esta- 
bjtehment  of  justice  and  order,  were  soon  inter- 
rupted, and  he  was  called  upon  to  take  measures 
for  the  defence  of  the  country ;  for  Robert  Bruce 
was  no  aooner  in  his  grave  than  the  enemies  of  his 
family  began  to  plot  the  means  of  destroying  the 
govenament  which  he  had  established*  The  prin- 
.%al  person  concerned  in  these  machinations  was 
Edward  Baliol,  the  son  of  that  John  Baliol  who 
was  formerly  created  King  of  Scotland  by  £dward 
I.,  and  aflsrwards  dethroned  by  him^-and  ooromit- 
ted  to  prison,  when  Edward  desired  to  seize  upon 
the  country  for  himself.  Afler  being  long  detained 
in  prison,  J(^  Baliol  was  at  length  sufiei^d  to  go 
to  France,  where  he  died  in  obscurity.  But  his 
son  Edward  Baliol,  seeing,  as  he  thought,  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  resolved  to  renew  the  claim 
of  his  father  to  the  Scottish  throne.  He  came  over 
to  England  with  this  purpose,  and  althoui^  Edward 
III.,  then  King  of  England,  remembering  the  late 
apccesses  of  ^  Scots,  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
enter  into  a  war  with  them,  yet  Baliol  found  a  large 
party  of  powerful  English  Barons,  well  disposed 
to  akl  his  enterprise.  Their  cause  of  resentment 
was  as  follows: — 

When  Scotland  was  fr«^d  from  the  domirion  of 
14  A 
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England,  all  the  Englishmen  to  whom  Edward  the 
First,  or  his  successors,  had  given  lands  within 
that  kingdom,  were  of  course  deprived  of  them. 
But  there  was  another  class  of  English  proprietors 
in  Scotland,  who  claimed  estates  to  which  they 
succeeded,  not  by  the  grant  of  the  English  prince, 
but  by  inheritance  from  Scottish  families,  to  whom 
they  were  related,  and  their  pretensions  were  ad- 
mitted by  Robert  Bruce  himself,  at  the  treaty  of 
peace  made  at  Northampton,  in  1328,  in  wh](|^it 
was  agreed  that  these  English  Lords  should  re- 
ceive back  their  Scottish  inheritances.  Notwith- 
standing this  agreement,  Bruce,  who  did  not  desire 
to  see  Englishmen  enjoy  land  in  Scotland,  under 
what  pretext  soever,  refused,  or  delayed  at  least, 
to  fulfil  this  part  of  the  treaty.  Hence,  upon  the 
death  of  that  monarch,  the  disinherited  Lords  re- 
solved to  levy  forces,  and  unite  themselves  with 
Edward  Baliol,  to  recover  their  estates,  and  deter- 
mined to  invade  Scotland  for  that  piuposo.  But 
their  united  forces  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
four  hundred  men-at-arms,  and  about  four  thou- 
sand archers  and  soldiers  of  every  description. 
This  was  a  small  army  with  which  to  invade  a  na- 
tion which  had  defended  itself  so  well  against  the 
whole  English  forces;  but  Scotland  was  justly 
supposed  to  be  much  weakened  by  the  death  of 
her  valiant  King. 

A  great  misfortune  befell  the  country,  in  the  un^ 
expected  death  of  the  Regent  Randolph,  whose 
experience  and  valour  might  have  done  so  much 
for  the  protection  of  Scotland.  He  had  assembled 
an  army,  and  was  busied  with  preparations  for  de- 
fence against  the  enterprise  of  Baliol  and  the  dis* 
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inherited  Lords,  when,  wasted  by  a  painful  and 
consuming  disorder,  he  died  at  Musselburgh,  July 
1332.  The  regret  of  the  Scottish  nation  for  the 
Regent's  death  was  so  great,  that  it  has  occasion- 
ed their  historians  to  allege  that  he  was  poisoned 
by  the  English ;  but,  for  this  there  seems  no  foun- 
dation. 

Dortild,  Earl  of  Mar,  nephew  to  Robert  Bruce, 
was  appointed  by  the  Scottish  Parliament  to  be 
Regent  in  the  room  of  the  Eari  of  Moray ;  but  he 
was  without  experience  as  a  soldier,  and  of  far  in- 
ferior talents  as  a  man. 

Meantime,  the  King  of  England,  still  affecting 
to  maintain  peace  with  Scotland,  prohibited  the 
disinherited  Lords  from  invading  Scotland  from 
the  English  frontier.  But  he  did  not  object  to 
their  equipping  a  small  fleet  in  an  obscure  English 
sea-port,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the 
same  object  by  sea.  They  landed  in  Fife,  with 
Baliol  at  their  head,  and  defeated  the  Earl  of  Fife, 
who  marched  hastily  to  oppose  them.  They  then 
advanced  northward  towards  Dupplin,  near  which 
the  Earl  of  Mar  lay  encamped  with  a  large  army, 
whilst  another,  under  the  Earl  of  March,  was  ad- 
vancing from  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland 
to  attack  the  disinherited  Lords  on  the  flank  and 
in  the  rear. 

It  seemed  as  if  that  small  handful  of  men  must 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  numbers  collected  to 
appose  them.  But  Edward  Baliol  took  the  bold 
resolution  of  attacking  the  Regent's  army  by  night, 
and  in  their  camp.  With  this  purpose  he  crossed 
the  Earn,  which  river  divided  the  two  hostile  ar* 
inie9«    The  Earl  of  Mar  had  placed  no  seutiiesy 
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nor  observed  any  other  of  thcT  usual  precautions 
against  surprise,  and  the  English  came  upon  his 
army  while  the  men  were  asleep  and  totally  unpre- 
pared. They  made  a  great  slaughter  amongst  the 
Scots,  whose  numbers  only  serred  to  increase  the 
confusion.  The  Regent  was  himself  slain,  with 
the  Earls  of  Carrick,  of  Moray,  of  Menteith,  and 
many  other  men  of  eminence.  Many  thousands 
of  the  Scots  were  slain  with  the  sword,  smothered 
in  the  flight,  or  drowned  in  the  river.  The  English 
were  themselves  surprised  at  gaining,  with  such 
inferior  numbers,  so  great  and  decided  a  victory. 

I  said  that  the  Earl  of  March  was  advancing 
with  the  southland  forces  to  amst  the  Regent 
But  upon  learning  Mar's  defeat  and  d^th,  Mardi 
acted  with  so  little  activity  or  spirit,  that  he  was 
not  unjustly  suspected  of  being  favourably  inclin- 
ed to  Baliol's  cause.  That  victorious^  general  now 
assumed  the  crown  of  Scotland,  which  was  j^aced 
upon  his  head  at  Scoon  ;  a  great  part  of  Scotland 
surrendered  to  his  authority,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  fatal  battle  of  Dupplin,  fought  12th  August. 
1332,  had  destroyed  cdl  the  advantages  v^ch  haa 
been  gained  in  that  of  Bannockbum. 

Edward  Baliol  made  an  unworthy  use  of  his 
success.  He  hastened  again  to  acknowledge  ^ 
King  of  England  as  his  liege  lord  and  superior, 
although  every  claim  to  such  supremacy  had  been 
Tenounced,  and  the  independence  of  Scotland  ex« 
plicitly  acknowledged  by  the  treaty  of  Northamp- 
ton. He  also  surrendered  to  England  the  strong 
.own  and  castle  of  Berwick,  and  engaged  to  be- 
come his  follower  in  all  his  wars  at  his  own 
charges.    Edward  HI.  engaged  <m  his  part  to 
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i:.AJitain  Baliol  in  possession  of  the  crown  of 
Scotland.  Thus  was  the  kingdom  reduced  pretty 
much  to  the  same  state  of  dependence  and  suh* 
jection  to  England  as  when  the  grandfather  of 
£dward  placed  the  father  of  Baliol  on  the  throne, 
m  the  year  1292,  ahout  forty  years  before. 

But  the  success  of  Baliol  ihu9  rather  apparent 
than  real.  The  Scottish  patriots  were  in  posses- 
sion of  many  of  the  strengths  of  the  country,  and 
the  person  of  the  young  King  David  was  secured 
in  Dumbarton  castle,  one  df  the  strongest  fortresses 
m  Scotland,  or  perhaps  in  the  world. 

At  no  period  of  her  history  was  Scotland  devoid 
of  brave  men,  able  and  willing  to  defend  her  rights. 
When  the  scandalous  treaty,  by  which  Baliol  had 
surrendered  the  independence  of  his  countiy  to 
Edward,  came  to  be  known  in  Scotland,  the  suc- 
cessors of  Bruce's  cdmpanions  were  naturally 
among  the  first  to  assert  the  cause  of  freedom. 
John  Randolph,  second  son  of  the  Regent,  had 
formed  a  secret  union  with  Archibald  Douglas,  a 
younger  brother  of  the  Good  liord  James,  ,and 
they  proceeded  tp  imitate  the  actions  of  their  rela- 
tives. They  suddenly  assembled  a  considerable 
force,  and  attacked  Baliol,  who  was  feasting  near 
Annan,  they  cut  his  guards  in  pieces,  killed  his 
brother,  and  chased  him  out  of  Scotland^  in  such 
haste  Ihat  he  escaped  on  horseback,  without  time 
to  clothe  himself,  or  even  to  saddle  his  horse. 

Archibald  Douglas,  who  aflerwards  became 
Earl  of  Douglas,  was  a  brave  man,  like  his  father, 
but  not  so  good  a.general,  nor  so  fortunate  m  his 
undertakings. 
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There  was  another  Douglas,  called  Sir  William, 
a  natural  son  of  the  Good  Lord  James,  viho  made 
a  great  figure  at  tliis  period.  Although  a  bastard 
by  birth,  he  had  acquired  a  large  fortune  by  many- 
ing  with  the  heiress  of  the  Grahames  of  Dalkeith, 
and  possessed  the  strong  castle  of  the  same  name, 
with  the  still  more  important  one  called  the  Her- 
mitage, a  lai^e  and  massive  fortress  situated  in  the 
wild  country  of  Liddesdale,  within  three  or  four 
miles  of  the  English  Border.  This  Sir  William 
Douglas,  called  usually  the  Knight  of  Liddesdi^,  , 
was  a  very  brave  man  and  a  valiant  soldier,  but  he 
was  fierce,  cruel,  and  treacherous,  so  that  he  did 
not  keep  up  the  reputation  of  his  father  the  Good 
Lord  James,  as  a  man  of  Wyalty  and  honour, 
although  he  resembled  him  in  miUtary  talents. 

Besides  these  champions,  all  of  whom  declared 
against  Baliol,  there  was  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of 
Bothwell,  who  had  married  Christian,  sister  of 
Robert  Bruce,  and  aunt  of  the  young  King  David. 
He  had  so  high  a  reputation  that  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament appointed  him  Regent,  in  room  of  the  £arl 
of  Mar,  slain  at  Dupplin. 

Edward  III.  of  England  now  formally  declared 
war  against  Scotland,  proposing  to  support  the 
cause  of  Baliol,  to  take  possession  of  Berwick, 
which  that  pretended  King  had  yielded  up  to  him, 
and  to  chastise  the  Scots  for  what  he  called  tiieir 
rebellion.  He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
great  army,  and  marched  towards  the  frontier. 

In  the  meantime,  the  war  had  begun  in  a  man« 
ner  most  unfavourable  for  Scpdand.  Sir  Andrew 
Murray,  and  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale,  were  both 
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made  prisoners  ia  separate  skirmishes  with  the 
English,  and  tiieir  loss  at  the  time  was  of  the 
worst  consequence  to  Scotland* 

Archibald  Douglas,  the  brother,  as  I  have  just 
said,  of  the  Grood  Lord  James,  was  hastily  ap- 
pointed Regent,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Andrew  Mur* 
ray,  and  advanced  with  a  large  army  to  relieve 
the  town  of  Berwick,  then  clos^y  besieged  by 
Edward  III.  with  all  his  host  The  garrison 
made  a  determined  defence,  and  the  Regent  en- 
deavoured to  relieve  them  by  giving  battle  to  the 
English,  in  which  he  showed  more  courage  than 
military  conduct. 

The  Scottish  army  were  drawn  up  on  the  side 
of  an  eminence  called  Halidon-hill,  within  two 
miles  of  Berwick.  King  Edward  moved  with  his 
whole  host  to  attack  them.  The  battloj  like  that 
of  Falkirk  and  many  others,  was  decided  by  that 
formidable,  force,  the  archers  of  Engkttid.  They 
were  posted  in  a  marshy  ground,  from  which  they 
discharged  their  arrows  in  the  most  tremendous 
and  irresistible  volleys  against  the  Scotii,  who, 
drawn  up  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  were  fidly  ex- 
posed to  this  destructive  diachai^,  without  having 
the  means  of  answering  it. 

I  have  told  you  b^ore,  that  these  English  ar- 
chers were  the  best  ever  known  in  war.  They 
>vere  accnstomed  to  the  use  of  ib»  bow  from  the 
time  they  wei^  children  of  seven  years  old,  when 
they  were  made  to  pmctise  with  a  little  bow  suited 
to  their  atze  and  strength,  which  was  every  year 
exchanged  for  one  laiger  and  stronger,  till  they 
^re  able  to  draw  that  of  a  full-grown  man.  Be- 
sides being  thus  fiuniliariased  wkb  the  weapon^  th» 
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archers  of  England  were  taught  to  draw  the  bow- 
atriiig  to  their  right  ear,  while  other  European 
nations  only  drew  it  to  their  breast  If  you  try 
the  difference  of  the  posture,  you  will  find  that  a 
much  longer  arrow  can  be  drawn  to  the  ear  than 
to  the  breast,  because  the  right  hand  has  more 
room. 

While  the  Scots  sufiered  imder  these  practise«i 
and  skilful  archers,  whose  arrows  fell  like  hail 
amongst  th6m,  throwing  their  ranks  into  disorder, 
and  piercing  the  finest  armour  as  if  it  had  been 
pasteboard,  they  made  desperate  attempts  to  de- 
scend the  hill,  and  come  to  clcs3  combat  Tho 
Earl  of  Ross  advanced  to  the  chaige,  va^  ^«><)  he 
been  seconded  by  a  sufficient  body  of  the  Scottish 
cavalry,  he  mi^t  have  changed  the  fate  of  the 
day ;  but  as  tQs  was  not  the  case,  the  Earls  of 
Ross,  Sunderland,  and  Menteith  were  over- 
powered and  slain,  with  all  their  followers,  by  the 
English  cavahry,  vAio  advanced  to  protect  the 
archers.  The  defeat  of  the  Scots  was  then  com- 
plete. A  number  of  their  best  and  bravest  nobi- 
lity were  slain,  and  amongst  them  Archibald 
Douglas,  the  Regent :  very  many  were  made  pri- 
soners. Berwick  surrendered  in  consequence  of 
the  defeat,  and  Scotland  seemed  again  to  be  com- 
pletely conquered  by  the  English. 

Edward  once  more  overran  the  kingdom,  seized 
and  garrisoned  casdes,  extorted  from  Edward 
Baliol,  the  nominal  King,  the  complete  cession  of 
great  part  of  the  southern  counties,  named  gover- 
nors of  the  castles  and  sherifis  of  the  counties,  and 
exercised  complete  authority,  as  over  a  conquered 
country.    Baliol,  on  his  part,  assumed  or jce  more 
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the  rule  of  the  northern  and  western  part  of  Scot- 
land)  which  he  was  permitted  to  retain  under  the 
vassalage  of  the  English  monarch.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  most  people  that  the  Scottish  wars  were 
ended,  and  that  there  no  longer  remained  a  man 
of  that  nation  who  imd  influence  to  raise  an  army, 
or  skill  to  conduct  one. 


15 
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The  English,  a  more  powerful  and  richer  nation, 
better  able  to  furnish  forth  and  maintain  large  ar- 
mies, oflen  gained  great  victories  over  the  Scots ; 
but,  in  return,  the  Scots  had  a  determined  lov«  of 
independence,  and  hatred  of  foreign  tjrrannj,  which 
induced  them  always  to  maintain  their  resistance 
under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  and 
to  regain,  by  slow,  stubborn,  and  continued  exer- 
tions, the  losses  which  thej  sustained. 

Through  the  whole  country  of  Scotland,  only 
four  castles  and  a  small  tower  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  David  Bruce,  after  the  battle  of 
Halidon ;  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  the  pa- 
triots soon  afterwards  changed,  by  their  efforts,  that 
unfavourable  and  seemingly  desperate  stat^  of 
things.  In  the  several  skirmishes  and  battles 
which  were  fought  all  oyer  the  kingdom,  the  Scots, 
knowing  the  country,  and  having  the  good^will  of 
the  inhabitants,  were  generally  successful,  as  also 
in  surprising  castles  and  forts,  cutting  off  convovs 
of  provisions  which  were  going  to  the  English,  on^ 
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^stroying  scattered  paitiG3  oftbe  enemy;  $q  that, 
by  a  long  «ad  mcesswit  courae  of  figlitingi^  the  pa- 
triots gradually  legained  ndiai  th^y  lost  in  great 
batties*  1  will  tell  you  one  or  two  otf  the  incidents 
which  he&^  duriog  this  bloody  wv* 

Loch  LoTea  Csuitle»  eituated  oo  aa  island  upon 
a  large  lake,  was  one  of  the  four  which  held  out  in 
name  of  David  Ae  Bruce,  and  would  not  submit  to 
£4ward  BahoL  The  governor  wee  a  loyal  Scots- 
man, called  Alan  Yipoot,  asaiiadted  by  Jacques  or 
James  Lamby.  The  eaatk  wae  besieged  by  Sir 
John  Sii#sg,  a  &Uoirer  of  Balid,  witti  an  ermy 
of  English.  As  the  besiegers  dared  not  approach 
the  island  witbiMMitS)  Stirling  &U  c^aeiogMler  de- 
.  vioa  to  oblige  the  gamsqn  to  surrender.  There  is 
a  smaU  fiver,  caUed  (the  Levehy  which  nme  c^t  of 
the  eaatsm  extremity  of  the  lake,  or  loch*  Across 
diis  stream  die  heoiegets  leaced  a  very  etroog  i|ad 
]o%  Bammd,  or  bonier,  seoatoprevent  the  waters 
nf  the  Leven  (kam,  ieaviiy;  the  lAe.  The^-  e«- 
peoled  Ifaat  the  watew  of  the  lakie  would  rise  in 
consequence  of  bemg  thus  confined,  and  that  they 
would  ovearflow  the  isiand>  and  oblige  Yipont  to 
sttirender.  But  Yipiont  sending  oul  at  ^eed  of 
night  a  small  .boat  with  four  men»  tbey  wade  a 
breaeh  in  the  mound,  and  tfie  wlkole  body  of  water, 
hre^Aing  ibhh  wilfa  incredible  fury,  ew^t  eway 
the  tents,  baggage,  and  troops  of  the  besiegec?, 
and  neaify  destroyed  .  dieir  omy»  The  re- 
mains oi  the  English  nound  are  ebown  to  Hm 
day,  though  some  doubt  has  been  expressed  aa  to 
Ihe  truth  of  tbeinoicbnt.  It  is  oertain  the  English 
were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  wvOi  loss. 
While  tfaesewais  were  pMceedii^  vitb  inoreased 
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fury,  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale,  and  Sir  Andrew 
Murray  of  Bothwell,  returned  to  SeoUand,  having 
been  freed  from  their  imprisonment,  by  paying  a 
targe  ransom ;  the  Ead  of  March  also  embraced 
the  party  of  David  Bruce.  An  equally  brnve 
champion  was  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  I^lwolsy, 
who,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  brave  troop 
of  young  Scotsmen,  chose  for  his  residence  the 
large  caves  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  glen 
of  Roslin,  from  which  he  used  to  sally  forth  and 
fight  with'  the  Englishmen  and  their  adherents. 
From  this  place  of  refuge  he  sometimes  made  ex- 
cursions as  far  as  Northumberland,  and  drove 
spoil  from  that  country.  No  young  .Scottish  sol- 
dier was  thought  fit  to  pretend  to  any  renown  in 
arms  unless  he  had  served  in  Ramsajr's  band* 

A  considerable  battle  was  fought  in  the  North 
of  Scotland,  which  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the 
young  King.  Kildrummie  Castle  was  one  <^  the 
four  which  held  out  for  I>avid  Bruce.  It  was  de- 
fended by  King  David'a  aunt,  a  venemUe  matron, 
Christian  Bruce,  the  wife  ai  Sir  Andrew  Murray, 
and  the  sister  of  the  brare  King  Robert ;  for  in 
those  virarlike  days  iivomen  conunanded  castles, 
and  sometimes  fonghl  in  battle.  Hiis  castle, 
which  was  one  of  tbd  last  places  of  refuge  Ibr  the 
patriots,  was  besieged  by  David  Hastings,  the 
jSarl  of  Athole,  one  of  the  disinherited  Lo^,  who, 
having  changed  sides  more  dian  once  during  the 
.  war,  had  at  length  turned  entirely  to  the  English 
party.  Snr  An£ew  Murray  of  BothweU,  who  had 
resumed  his  office  of  Regent,  resolved  to  assemble 
the  strongest  foree  which  the  patriots  could  mus- 
t«r,  and  calling  together,  the  Knight  of  Liddeadale, 
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lUnpay,  aod  the  Earl  of  MftURb*  be  m»yei  againet 
Ike  £arl  of  Athole,  ta  opmpel  him  .to  tme  the 
siege  of  Kildiut^mie,  aod  rati^ve  its  bero»o  d^* 
leader.  All  Ukaae  great  iioUm  vnNPa  unable  to 
raise  above  one  ibouaand  meiiy  while  Atbole  had 
liuee  tii^ea  thi^t  maikof  under  im  eommaod. 

But  aa  Ute  Scota  approached  the  toritoiy  of  Kil- 
dnmuniey  thejr  ivere  Joioed  bjF  ooe  4o)m  Craig. 
Tbia  geetlemaa  belooged  to  the  rojalista  of  Scot- 
land, but  having  been  made  piisoiier  bj  Ae  Earl 
of  Athoje,  he  had  agmed  to  paj  a  large  raaaooi, 
and  &e  morrow  was  tlie  time  appointed  for  paj- 
ment  He  was  tfaesefore  anxioua  to  briag  about 
^  d^eat  «r  4leath  of  AtMe  before  the  mon^y 
was  paid  lo  him,  and  thus  to  aare  his  ransom. 
With  this  purpose,  he  eondadsd  the  Scotsmen 
through  die  forest  of  Braesaer,  where  they  were 
joined  by  the  natives  of  that  tenitor  j»  aod  thus 
came  suddenly  on  the  Earl  of  Athole,  who  bj  dn- 
oamped  in  the  forest  Athole  started  up  in  sur- 
prise  when  he  saw  the  enemies  appear  so  tmeic- 
pectedly ;  but  he  was  a  stout-hearted  man,  though 
fickle  in  his  political  attachments.  He  looked  at 
a  great  rock  which  lay  beside  him,  and  swore  an 
oatb  that  he  would  not  fly  that  day  until  that  rock 
should  show  him  the  example.  A  small  brook 
divided  the  two  parties.  The  Kni^  of  Liddes-. 
dale,  who  led  the  van  of  the  Septs,  advanced  a 
little  way  down  the  bank  on  his  side,  then  taking 
his  spear  by  the  middle,  and  keeping  his  own  men 
back  with  it,  he  bade  them  haty  which  occaaieoed 
some  murmurs.  The  Earl  of  Athole,  seeing  this 
p«U]se,  exekumed,  "  These  men  are  half  discom- 
fited ;"  and  rushed  to  chargcthoui,  followed  by  bis 
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men  in  some  disorder.  When  they  had  passed 
the  brook,  and  were  asc^iding  the  bank  on  the 
other  side,— *^^  Now  is  our  time,"  said  the  Knight 
of  Liddesdale,  and  cfaaiged  down  hiJi  with  levelted 
lances,  bearing  Athole's  followers  backwards  into 
the  ford.  He  himsetf,  disdaining  quarter,  was  slain 
under  a  great  oak*tree.  This  was  the  battle  of 
Kilblene,  fought  on  Saint  Andrews'  day,  1335. 

Among  die  warlike  exploits  of  this  period,  we 
must  not  forget  the  defence  of  the  Castle  of  I)ua« 
bar  by  the  celebrated  Gpuntess  of  M^rch.  Her 
lord,  as  we  have  seen,  had  embraced  the  side  of 
David  Bruce,  and  had  taken  the  field  with  the  Re- 
gent  The  Countess,  who  from  her  complexion 
was  termed  Black  Agnes,  by  which  name  she  is 
still  familiariy  remembered,  was  a  hi^spirit^d 
and  courageous  woman,  the  dau^ter  of  that 
Thomas  Ruidoii^,  £arl  of  Moray,  whom  I  have 
so  oflen  mentioned,  and  &e  heiress  of  his  valour 
and  patriotism*  The  Castle  of  Dunbar  itself  was 
very  strong,  being  buik  upon  a  chain  of  rocks 
stretching  into  the  sea,  having  only  one  passage  to 
the  mainland,  which  was  well  fortified.  It  was  be- 
sieged by 'Montague,  £ari  of  Salisbury,  who  em- 
ployed to  destroy  its  walls  great  miUtiury  engines,  i 
constructed  to  throw  huge  stones,  with  which  ma- 
•  chines  fortifications  were  attacked  before  the  use 
ofcaunon. 

Black  Agnes  set  all  his  attempts  at  defiance, 
and  showed  herself  with  her  maids  on  the  walls  of 
the  casde,  wiping  the  places  where  the  huge  stones 
fell  with  a  clean  towel,  as  if  they  could  do  no  ill  to 
her  castle,  isave  mising  a  little  dust,  which  a  napkin 
could  wipe  away. 
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The  £«ii  of  Salisbury  then  coininanded  them  to 
kmng  Ibrward  to  the  asaauk  an  eaguie  of  another 
kind,  being  a  species  of  wooden  shed,  or  house, 
mlled  forwaid  <m  wfaeeis,  with  a  roof  of  peculiar 
strength,  which,fironi  resembling  the  ridge  of  a  hog's 
hack,  occasioned  the  machiBe  to  be  called  a  Sow. 
This,  according  Co  the  old  node  of  warfare,  was 
thrust  op  to  the  walls  of  a  besieged  castie  or  city, 
and  served  to  protect  irom  the  arrows  and  stones 
of  the  besieged  a  party  of  soldiers  placed  within  (ho 
sow,  who  were  in  the  meanndiiie  to  undermine  the 
waU,  or  break  an  entrance  through  it  with  pickaxes 
and  mining  tools.  When  the  Countess  of  March 
saw  this  engine  advanced  to  the  walls  of  the  castle, 
she  called  out  to  tiie  £ari  of  Sahsbuiy  in  derision, 
and  making  a  kind  of  rl^rme, — 

**  Beware,  M ontagow, 
For  farrow  shall  thy  sow.'* 

At  the  same  time  she  made  a  signal,  and  a  huge 
fiagment  of  rock,  which  hung  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, was  droj^ped  down  from  the  wail  uqion  the 
fiow,  whose  roof  was  thus  dashed  to  pieces.  As 
ike  £aglish  soldiers,  who  had  been  within  it,  were 
maniflg  as  fast  as  they  could  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  the  arrows  and  stones  from  the  wall.  Black 
Agnes  called  out,  <*  Behold  the  litter  of  English 
pigs !" 

The  Earl  of  Sa!id)m7  could  jest  also  on  such 
serious  occasions.  One  day  he  rode  near  the 
walls  with  aknight  dressed  in  armour  of  proof,  hav- 
ing three  folds  of  mail  over  an  acton,  or  leathern 
jacket ;  notwithstanding  which,  one  William  Spens  , 
i^K>t  an  arrow  with  such  fosce  thai  it  penetrated  all ' 
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(bemt  d^eaoeS)  nnd  readied  the  heart  aC  the  wearer. 
'^  Tbat  is  one  of  mj  iady''a  kwe^okena^"  said  tbe 
ISari,  aahe  aaw  the  koi^  faU  doadftojahia  hone. 
•^  BMs-  A^Ma'aloTidf^lia&i  [lieroe  to  tbe  heart'' 

Upooai^tliaropciwion,  tfaeCauateMof  Marob 
had  weBoi^i  made  tbe  EaAof  Se&biary  her  pri- 
aoe^.  &b&  made  ooa  ef  her  people  eater  into 
a  tveaty  with  the  beeie^era,  pietendiiig  to  betray 
the  ea^de»  Tniaiiiig  to  tfaia  agfeemeot)  the  EmA 
came  at  midoigbt  befoiB  tbe  ga^e,  nchich  be  {bund 
open,  and  the  pcNBtcuUia  drawa  up^  As  Salisbwy 
was  about  to  enter,  oofe  Johik  Ooplaud,  a  sqiiiie 
of  Nortbumberiand^  pnaaed  oa  before  him,  and 
asaooaashe  passed  the  thseabold,  the  poitoullis 
iK'aa  dn^^rad,  and  tiwta  the  Scots  missed  their 
principdi  prey,  and  vm^  prisoner  onljr  a  pecsoa 
of  inferior  condition. 

At  length,  the  Castle  of  Dui^bar  was  r^ieyed 
by  Alexanier  Ramsay  of  Dalwolsy,  who  broj^ 
the  Gountesa  sqpplies  l^  sea  both  of  men  cuid 
provisions.  The  JBarl  of  Salisbury,  learning  this, 
despaired  of  sueeess,  and  raised  the  aiege,  whicb 
bad  lasted  pmeteen  weeks.  The  minstrels  made 
songs  in  pcsose  of  the  perseverance  and  courage  ct 
Black  Agnes.  The  foKowiog  lines  are  aearly  ths 
aense  of  what  is  pseserved  I 

i 
She  kept  a  stir  in  ti^wer  and  trench,  ' 

That  l»r^w)in|f  boiftt^roiM  Seoittish  wessh; 
Came  I  early,  eame  1  late, 
i  found  Ague*  ai  the  g«te. 

The  bnave  Sir  Anakew  Murrey  of  Bothweff,  tbs 
Repent  of  Scotland,  diedin  133S,  while  the  war  was       I 
ragmg  on idl .sides.    Hewasagoodpatiiotyaada 
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great  loss  to  his  country,  to  whkh  he  hod  rendered 
the  highest  services.  There  is  a  stoiy  iM  of  hiia 
whidi  shows  how  composed  he  could  be  in  cir- 
cumstances of  great  danger.  He  was  in  the  High- 
lands,  with  a  small  body  of  followers,  when  the. 
King  of  England  came  upon  him  with  an  army  of 
twenty  thooaand.  The  Regent  heard  the  news 
but,  being  then  about  to  hear  mass,  did  not  permit 
his  devotions  to  be  int^rupted.  When  mass  was 
ended,  the  people  around  himpressed  him  to  order 
a  retreat;  << There  is  no  httBte,"  said  Murrav, 
composedly.  At  length  his  horse  was  brou|mt 
out,  he  was  about  to  mount,  and  all  expected  St 
the  retreat  was  to  commence.  But  the  Regent 
observed  that  a  stmp  of  his  armour  had  given  way, 
and  this  interposed  new  delays.  He  sent  for  a 
particular  coffer,  out  of  which  he  took  a  piece  of 
ddn,  and  cut  and  formed  with  his  own  hand,  and 
with  much  deliberation,  the  strap  which  he  wanted. 
By  this  time,  the  Engluah  were  drawing  very  near, 
and  as  they  were  so  many  in  number,  some  of  the 
i^ottii^  kmghts  afterwards  told  (he  histoiian  who 
narrates  the  incident,  that  no  space  of  time  ever 
seemed  so  long  to  them  as  that  whidi  Sir  Andrew 
employed  in  cutting  that  thong  of  leatiier.  Now, 
if  this  bad  been  done  in  a  mere  vanntiBg  or  brag- 
ging manner,  it  would  have  been  the  b^viour  of 
a  vain-glorious  fool.  But'Sir  Andrew  Muiray  had 
already  fixed  upon  the  mode  of  his  retreat,  and  be 
knew  that  eveiy  sjrmptom  of  coolness  and  delibe- 
ration wludi  he  mi^  show  would  render  his  men 
steady  and  composed  in  their  turn,  from  beholding 
the  confidence  of  their  leader.  He  at  length  gare 
iSne  woni,  and,  pirtting  himself  at  the  head  Af  his 
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foUoweis,  made  »  woa^  isasterly  retzej^  durixig  ^ 
wbkh  ike  Rfiijirii,  Miftwiltistapdiqg  Iheir  oarober^, 
•vera UMble lo oljiimwy i^v^^M^ oywr  him,  «p 
wefliUthe&egH4as^¥in9eU'of  ^diea^i^    9I 
tiiegiQWM)* 

Yini  iBttjr  well  inngine,  hqt  4epr  child,  tb^^  dur- 
ing tfaeie  loog  aod  tenible  vt^is  wlikh  weii^  wage4» 
wku  caatks  v^oe  defbiNded  and  tek^  piwoaeis 
Buukt  mao^r  battle*  fom^  mi  myobera  of  qasD 
wounded  anddaUtlh^alRi^of  AecOiwib^Qf  Sc^ 
land  was  most  niwmM^.  Tbepe  was  no  6o4u)g 
Te&^  or  ^prateeiioa  in  itn^  ]|tw«  at  a  jIjhba  wbiSfk 
Aeiy  Hang  was  decided  hy  ^  AlraigM  enn  and 
the  longest  BwonL  Tberewnsiy^iise  ii^  rfuaing 
crops,  when  thermen  vAo  aewed  Appi  Wfis  oat,  i^ 
all  probability,  peiiDittedt»rQaplhegP9i«u  The» 
was  litde  cetigiQUB  degratie«  ^^m  m>  mtA  vio- 
ienqe  pieyaded ;  and  Jlhe  hearts /pf  4)e  peoiple  b^ 
came  so  much  iifdiined  t(>  aeto  of  bk^  9^  (luy, 
that  aP  laws  of  hiunenit^  eod  charvtjr  Wi^iw  ^^o^ 
grossed .  without  sample.  People  wepre  feiio4 
starved  to  death  in  ttie  woods  wMt  their  faevliefi, 
while  the  country  was  ao  depopMtotcd  t^  vofd  H 
cultivation,  that  the  wild  deer /came  o|it  of  the  re- 
mote woods,  and  appmedbed  n»m  tocft^es  upd  ti|e 
dwellings  of  men.  Whole  fiwni^  w^te  reduced 
to  eat  gr^s,  and  others,  k  k  aeid>  Sivod  9^  more 
horrjhie  alhneat  k  ik^  flesh  of  their  (ellow  crea- 
tures. One  wietoh  used  lo  seH  traps  for  i|unti|n 
beings  as  if  fiir  wfld  beasts,  and  eMbeisted  9^  their 
flesh.  This  cannifael  was  called  CbfMtvf^  of  the 
01eek,lrom  the  cleek  or  hookwIUchi^ipedia 
his  hbivid  tmps. 

In  (he  noddle  of  aH  tfacMie  hofra|fa>  Hialijagfyi 
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■lid  Scotfblt  knights  and  nobhuiv  whentfieer^WM 
aoj  truce  between  the  conntti^n,  duppB^  ttef  j^<> 
of  ttk6  wafs  in  which  they  wtstd  <ioAjttMi)tfy  ^i^ag- 
ed,  widi  tottrrmmente  nhd  gtliii^  ^f  cUi^lhy. 
These  were  meetings  not  for  die  titpti^  pii^B& 
of  fightihg,  but  fof  diftt  of  ^i7tn|  iHtich  nt^  Ae 
best  man-at-arms.  But  itt^eiM  m  #tbslllii^  lelip^ 
ingy  or  runniag  rac^s  on  fool  oi^h^ii^,  (be  fkshlon 
then  wa»  dtet  the  gendemen  tiR^d  togeft^,  tinft  is, 
«>ode  against  each  odnSr  in  antiotir  vHA  their  long 
lances,  and  tried  which  coidd  b^ar  Ihe  otiiet'  out  of 
the  sa:ddle,  and  thro^  him  to  ^  gt^inid.  B6tnc- 
tim^s  tfaciy  fonght  o»  foot  tHA  sWotd^  and  axes, ' 
and  altS^oagh  dl  was  meant  iii  cotdi^esy  and  fair 
pl^,  7 tft  fives  #em  oAen  lost  in  dds  idle  maiftner, 
as  nmch  As  if  the  contcrst  had  b^n  carried  Of^  with 
the  puY^dse  of  armed  battle.  Id  lat^V  fimes  diey 
fought  with  g^ords  purpasefy  blunted  oh  die  edge, 
ahd  With  lances  which  had  no  st^  pfoint ;  but  in 
the  timers  we  dpedk  of  at  prefseilt,  diey  used  in  tilts 
afid  toumdments  the  same  weapon?  which  diey 
employt^d  in  wars. 

A  very  noted  entertainment  of  th^s  kind  was  given 
both  to  Scottish  And  fingiish  dfiampiohs  by  Henry  , 
of  Lancaster,  then  called  Earl  of  Detby,  and  after-  * 
lerwiards  fcng  Hcnry  IV.  of  Etigland.     He  in- 
vited &e  Kmght  of  Liddesd«te,  the  Oood  Sir 
Alexdnder  Ramsay,  and  ibotrt  twenty  other  distin- 
guished Scottish  m^n,  to  a  tilting  match,  which . 
took  place  neaf  Ber^^ick.    Aftei^rebexving  And  en- 
teitaining  his  Scottish  gnests  nobly,  the  Earl  of 
lierby  began  to  inquire  at  ftamsay  in  what  nfianner 
3f  afinour  the  knights  should  tilt  together. 
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<<  With  shields  of  plate,"  said  Ramsay,  <<  such 
as  men  use  in  toumaments.'' 

This  may  be  supposed  a  peculiarly  weighty  and 
strong  kind  of  armouTi  intended  merely  for  this 
i4>ecies  of  encounter. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Earl  of  Derby,  <<  we  shall 
gain  little  if  we  tilt  in  such  safety ;  let  us  rather 
wear  the  lighter  armour  which  we  wear  in  battle." 

^<  Content  are  we,"  answered  Sir  Alexander 
Ramsay,  <<  to  fight  m  our  silk  doublets,  if  such  be 
your  lordship's  pleasure" 

.  The  Kni^  of  Liddesdale  was  wounded  on  the 
wrist  by  the  splinter  of  a  spear,  and  was  obliged  to 
desist  from  the  exercise.  A  Scottish  knight,  call* 
ed  Sir  Patrick  Grahame,  tilted  with  a  war&e  Eng- 
lish Baron  named  Talbot,  whose  life  was  saved  by 
his  wearing  two  breastplates.  The  Scottish  lance 
pierced  throurii  both,  and  sunk  an  inch  into  the 
breast  Had  he  been  only  armed  as  according  to 
agreement,  Talbot  had  been  a  dead  man.  An- 
other En^h  knight  challenged  the  Grahame  at 
supper  time,  to  run  three  courses  with  him  the  next 
day. 

<<  Dost  thou  ask  to  tilt  with  me  ?"  said  the  Gra^ 
hame ;  rise  early  in  the  morning,  confess  your  sins, 
and  miake  your  peace  with  God,  for  you  shall  sup 
in  Paradise."  Aqcordingly,  on  the  ensuing  morn- 
ing, Grahame  run  him  through  the  body  with  his 
lance,  and  he  died  on  the  spot  Anolher  English 
knight  was  also  slain,  and  one  of  the  Scots  mor- 
tally wounded.  .William  Ramsay  was  borne 
through  the  helmet  with  a  lance,  the  splinter  of  the 
broken  spear  remaining  in  his  skull,  and  nailmg  hit 
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helmet  to  his  head.  As  he  was  expected  to  die  oa 
the  spot,  a  priest  was  sent  for,  who  heard  him  con- 
fess his  sins,  without  the  helmet  being  removed. 

<<  Ah,  it  is  a  goodly  fii^vt,"  quoth  the  good  Earl 
of  Derby,  much  edified  by  this  spectacle,  <<  to  see 
R  knight  make  his  shrift  (that  is,  confession  of  his 
sins)  in  his  helmet.  God  send  me  such  an  end- 
ing!" 

But  when  the  shrifl  was  over,  Alexander  Ram- 
say, to  m^om  the  wounded  kni^t  was  brother,  or 
kinsman,  made  him  lie  down  at  full  length,  and 
with  surgery  as  rough  as  their  pastime,  held  his 
friend's  head  down  with  his  foot,  while,  by  main 
strength,  he  pulled  the  fragment  of  the  spearout 
of  the  helmet,  and  out  of  the  wound.  Then 
William  Ramsay  started  up,  and  said,  <'  that  he 
should  do  well  enough." 

<<  Lo !  what  stout,  hearts  men  may  bear,"  said 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  as  much  admiring  the  surgical 
treatment  as  he  had  done  the  religious.  Whether 
the  patient  lived  or  died,  does  not#ppear. 

In  fixing  the  prizes,  it  was  settled  that  the  Eng- 
lish knights  should  decide  which  of  the  Scottish 
had  done  best,  and  the  Scottish  ^ould,  in  like  man- 
ner, judge  the  valour  of  the  English.  Much  equity 
was  shown  in  the  decision  on  both  sides,  and  the 
Earl  of  Derby  was  munificent  in  distribution  of 
gitls  and  prizes.  This  may  serve  to  show  you  the 
amusements  of  this  stirring  period,  of  which  war 
and  danger  were  the  sport  as  well  as  the  seriouf 
cccupation. 

16 
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tkpariurt  of  Edward  BaUolfirmn  ScoUaHid^IU'' 
twm  of  David  IL—Deatii  of  Sir  Alexander 
lUtmsay—Ikalh  of  the  Rnghi  of  LiddeadaU-^ 
BaUleof^eviBe^sCro99 — Captkfityj  lAberaHon 
and  Dwtk  of  King  David. 


NoTwiTHSTAifDiNO  the  Valiant  defence  roain* 
tained  by  the  Scots,  dieir  country  was  redti^ced  to 
a  most  disastrous  state,  by  the  continued  wars  of 
Edward  III.,  who  was  a  wise  and  warKke  King  as 
ever  Uved.  Could  he  have  turned  against  Scot- 
land the  whole  power  of  his  kingdom,  he  might 
probably  have  effected  the  complete  conquest, 
which  bad  beeff  so  long  attempted  in  vain.  But 
while  the  wars  in  Scotland^  were  at  the  hottest, 
Edward  became  also  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
France,  having  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  that 
kingdom.  Thus  he  was  obliged  to  slacken  his 
ofibrts  in  Scotland,  and  the  patriots  began  to  gain 
ground  decisively  in  the  dreadful  contest  which 
was  so  obstinately  maintained  on  both  sides. 

The  Scots  sent  an  embassy  to  obtain  money 
and  assistance  from  the  French,  and  they  received 
supines  of  both,  which  enabled  th^m  to  recover 
their  castles  and  towns  from  the  English. 

Edinburgh  Castle  was  taken  from  the  invaders 
bf  a  BtraAagem.    The  Knight  of  Liddesdale,  with 
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two  hundred  ebosen  men,  eml>arked  at  Dundee*  hi 
a  merchaBt  vesmk  oommanded  by  one  William  Cur- 
ry. The  shipoiaftter  on  their  arrival  at  Leith,  went 
with  a  party  of  hi»  sailorB  to  the  Castle,  carrying 
barrels  of  wmeand  hampers  of  provisions,  which  he 
pretended  it  was  his  desire  to  sell  to  the  English 
governor  and  ht»  garrison.  Bat  getting  entrance 
tut  the  gate,  under  this  pretext,  they  raised  the  war 
shout  of  Douglas,  and  die  knight  of  Liddesdale 
rufidied  in  with  his  soldiers  and  secured  the  Castle. 
Perth,  and  other  important  places,  were  also  re- 
taken by  the  Scots,  and  Edward  Baliol  retired  oiA 
of  the  country  in  despair  of  making  good  his  pre<- 
tensions  to  the  crown. 

The  nobles  of  Scotland,  finding  the  a&irs  of 
(be  kingdom  more  prosperous,  now  came  to  the 
resolution  of  bringing  back  from  France,  where 
he  had  resided  for  safety,  their  young  King,  Da- 
vid IL,  and  his  eonsort.  Queen  Joanna.  They 
arrived  in  1^41. 

David  II.  was  still  a  youth,  neither  did  he  pos- 
sess at  any  period  of  life  the  wisdom  and  talents 
of  his  father,  the  great  King  Robert.  The  nobles 
of  Scotland  had  become  each  a  petty  prince  on 
his  own  estates  ;  they  made  war  on  each  other, 
as  they  had  done  upon  the  English,  and  the  poor 
King  possessed  no  power  of  restraining  them.  A 
most  melancholy  instance  of  this  discord  took 
place,  shortly  after  the  young  King's  return  from 
France. 

I  have  told  you  how  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  and 
the  Knight  of  Liddesdale  assisted  each  other  in 
fighting  against  the  English.  They  were  greal 
firiends  and  companions  m  arms.   '  But  Ramsav, 
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having  taken  by  storm  the  strong  Castle  of  Rox« 
burgh,  the  King  bestowed  on.  him  the  office  of 
Sheriff  of  that  county,  which  was  befcH'e  enjoyed 
by  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale.  As  this  was  placing 
another  person  in  his  room,  the  Knight  of  Lidde»* 
dale  altogether  forgot  his  old  friendship  for  Ram* 
say,  and  resolved  to  put  him  to  death.  He  came 
suddenly  upon  him  with  a  strong  party  of  men^ 
while  he  was  administering  justice  al.Harwick* 
Ramsay,  having  no  suspicion  of  injury  from  the 
liand  of  his  old  comrade,  and  having  few  men 
with  him,  was  easily  overpowered,  and  being 
.wounded,  was  hurried  away  to  thie  lonely  Castle 
of  the  Hermitage,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of 
the  morasses  of  Liddesdale,  Here  he  was  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  where  he  had  no  other  sustenance 
except  some  grain  which  fell  down  from  a  grana- 
ry above  ;  and  after  lingering  a  little  while  in  that 
dreadful  condition,  the  brave  Sir  Alexander  Ram- 
say  died.  This  was  in  1341.  More  than  five  hun- 
dred years  afterwards,  that  is,  about  forty  years 
ago,  a  mason,  digging  amongst  the  riiins  of  Her- 
mitage Castle,  broke  into  a  dungeon,  where  lay  a 
quantity  of  chaff,  some  human  bones,  and  a  bridle 
bit,  which  were  supposed  to  mark  the  Vault  as  the 
place  of  Ramsay^s  death.  The  bridle. bit  was 
given  to  grandpapa,  who  presented  it  to  the  pre- 
sent gallant  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  a  brave  soldier, 
like  his  ancestor  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  from 
whom  he  is  lineally  descended. 

The  king  was  much  displeased  at  the  commis- 
sion of  so  great  a  crime  on  the  person  of  so  faith- 
ful a  subject.  He  made  some  attehipts  to  avenge 
tlie  miurder,  but  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale  wa^^too 
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poweriul  to  be  puoidhed,  and  the  King  was  obliged 
to  receive  him  again  into  friendfihip  and  coafi* 
deoce.  But  God  in  his  own  good  time  revenged 
this  cruel  murder.  About  five  years  aAer  the  crime 
was  committed,  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale  was  taken 
fNTisoaer  by  the  £aglish  at  the  battle  of  Neville's 
Cross,  near  Durham,  and  is  suspected  of  having 
obtained  his  liberty  by  entering  into  a  treacheroos 
league  with  the  English  monarch.  He  had  no 
time  to  oarry  his  treason,  however,  into  effect ; 
for,  shortly  afler  his  liberation,  he  was  slain  whilst 
bunting  iii  £ttrick  Forest,  by  his  near  relation  and 
godson,  William  Lord  Douglas.  The  place 
where  he  fell  was  called  from  lus  name,  William- 
hope.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Knight  of  Liddes« 
dale  committed  that  great  crime  of  murdering 
Ramsay,  and  entered  into  the  treasonable  treaty 
with  the  King.of  EAglomd.  In  other  respects,  he 
was  ranked  so  high  in  public  esteem,  t}iat  he  was 
called  the  Flower  of  Chivahry  ;  and  an  old  writer 
has  said  of  him,  <<  He  was  terrible  ia  arms,  mo* 
dest  and  gentle  ia  peace,  the  scourge  of  England, 
and  the  buckler  and  wall  of  Scotland ;  one  whom 
good  success  aever  made  presumptuous,  and 
whom  evil  fortune  never  discouraged." 

We  return  to  the  state  of  ScoUand  at  the  time 
when  the  young  King  was  restored.  Battles  and 
skirmishes  were  fought  on  all  sides;  but  the 
Scots  having  gained  back  the  whole  of  their  own 
countiy,  the  war  became  less  inveterate ;  and  al- 
though no  settled  peace  took  place,  yet  truces,  to 
endure  for  a  certain  number  of  months  and  years, 
were  agreed  open  from  time  to  time;  and  the 
Eqglish  histooans  altoge  that  the  Scottish  nattoa 
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tfere  always  ready  to  break  them  when  a  tempting 
opportunity  occurred. 

Such  a  truce  was  in  existence  about  1346,  when 
Edward  the  Third  being  absent  ki  France,  and  in 
the  act  of  besieging  Calais,  David  was  induced, 
by  the  pressing  and  urgent  counsels'of  the  French 
King,  to  renew  the  war,  and  profit  by  occasion 
of  the  King's  absence  from  England.  The  young 
King  of  Scotland  raised  accordingly  a  large  army, 
and  entering  England  on  the  west  frontier,  he 
marched  eastward  towards  Durham,  harassing 
and  wasting  the  country  with  great  severity ;  the 
Scots  boasting,  that,  now  the  King  and  his  nobles 
were  absent,  there  were  none  in  England  to  op* 
pose  them,  save  priests  and  ba3e  mechanics. 

But  they  were  greatly  deceived.  The  lords  of 
the  northern  counties  of  England,  together  with 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  assembled  a  gallant  ar* 
my.  They  defeated  the  vanguard  of  the  Scots, 
and  came  upon  the  main  body  by  surprise.  Tho 
English  annfy,  in  which  there  were  many  ecclesi- 
astics, bore,  as  their  standard,  a  crucifiz,  display- 
ed amid  the  banners  of  the  nobility.  *  The  Scot9 
had  taken  post  among  some  inolosures,  which 
greatly  embarrassed  th^r  movements,  and  their 
ranks  remaining  stationary,  were,  as  on  former  oc- 
casions, destroyed  by  the  English  arrows.  Here 
Sir  John  Grahame  offered  his  services  to  disperse 
the  bowmen,  if  he  were  intrusted  with  a  body  of 
cavatlry.  But  although  this  was  the  movement 
which  decided  the  ^ttle  of  Bannookburn,  he 
could  not  obtain  the  means  of  attempting  it.  In 
the  meandme  the  Scottish  army  Ml  fast  into  dis* 
<Met.     The  kinj;  himself  fought  bravely  in  the 
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midst  of  his  nobles,  and  was  wounded  twice  with 
arrows.  At  length  he  was  captured  hj  John  Cop- 
land, a  Northumberland  gentleman;  the  same 
who  was  made  prisoner  at  Dunbar.  He  did  not 
secure  his  royal  captive  without  resistance ;  for  in 
the  struggle,  the  King  dashed  out  two  of  Copland's 
teeth  with  his  dagger.  The  left  wing  of  the  Scot^ 
tish  army  coiitinued  fighting  long  after  the  rest 
were  routed,  and  at  length  made  a  safe  retreat. 
It  was  commanded  by  the  Steward  of  Scotland 
and  the  Earl  of  March.  Very  many  of  the  Scot- 
tish nobility  were  slain ;  very  many  made  prison- 
ers.  The  king  himself  was  led  in  triumph  through 
the  streets  of  London,  and  committed  to  the  Tow- 
er a  close  prisoner.  This  battle  was  fought  at 
Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham,  on  17th  October, 
1346. 

Thus  was  another  great  victory  gained  by  the 
English  over  the  Scots.  It  was  followed  by  far- 
ther advantages,  which  gave  the  victors  for  a  time 
possession  of  the  country  from  the  Scottish  Bor- 
der, as  far  as  the  verge  of  Lothian.  But  the 
Scots,  as  usual,  were  no  sooner  compelled  to  mo- 
mentary submission,  than  they  began  to  consider 
the  means  of  shaking  oflT  the  yoke. 

William  Douglas,  son  to  that  Douglas  who  was 
killed  at  Halidon  Hill,  near  Berwick,  now  display- 
ed his  share  of  that  courage  and  conduct  which 
seemed  the  birthright  of  that  extraordinary  family. 
He  recovered  his  own  territories  of  Douglasdale, 
drove  the  English  out  of  Ettrick  Forest,  and  as- 
sisted the  inhabitants  of  Teviotdale  in  regaining 
their  mdependence. 

On  this  occasion,  indeed,  the  invasion  of  the 
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English  was  not  attended  with  the  same  extensive- 
ly bad  effects  as  on  foriner  victories  obtained  by 
them.  The  title  of  Baliol  was  not  again  set  up, 
that  nominal  sovereign  surrendered  to  the  English 
monarch  all  his  right  and  interest  in  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  in  testimony  of  which  he  presented 
him  a  handful  of  earth  belonging  to  the  country, 
and  a  crown  of  gold.  Edward,  in  reward  of  thia 
surrender  of  the  Scottish  crown,  fixed  a  large  an- 
nual income  upon  Baliol,  who  retired  from  public 
affairs,  and  lived  ever  afterwards  in  such  obscurity, 
that  historians  do  not  even  record  the  period  of 
his  death.  Nothing  which  he  aflerwards  did 
bore  the  same  marks  of  courage  and  talent,  as  the 
enterprise  in  wl^  ^h  he  commanded  the  Disinherit* 
ed  Barons,  wof  obtained  the  great  victory  at  the 
battle  of  Dupp>in.  It  seems  therefore  likely,  that 
he  had  upon  that  occasion  some  assistance  which 
he  did  not  afterwards  enjoy. 

Edward  III.  was  not  more  fortunate  in  making 
war  on  Scotland  in  his  oWn  name,  than  when  he 
used  {he  pretext  of  supporting  Baliol.  He  march- 
ed into  East-Lothian  in  spring  1355,  and  commit- 
ted such  ravages  that  the  period  was  long  mark- 
ed by  the  name  of  the  Burned  Candlemas^  because 
80  many  towns  and  villages  were  burned*  But 
the  Scots  had  removed  every  species  of  provisions 
which  could  be  of  use  to  the  invaders,  and  a>  oid- 
ed  a  general  battle,  while  they  engaged  in  a  num- 
ber of  skirmishes.  In  this  manner  Edward  waa 
compelled  to  retreat  out  of  Scotland,  afler  sustain- 
ing much  loss. 

Afler  the  failure  of  this  effort,  Edward  seems 
to  have  despaired  of  the  conquest  of  Scotland,  and 
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entered  into  terms  for  a  truce,  aad  for  setting  the 
King  at  liberty. 

Thus  David  II.  at  length  obtained  his  freedom 
from  the  English,  after  hO  had  been  detained  in 
prison  eleven  years.  The  Scots  agreed  to  pay  a 
ransom  of  one  hundred  thousand  marks,  a  heavy 
charge  on  a  country  always  poor,  and  exhausted 
by  the  late  wars.  The  people  were  so  delighted 
to  see  the  King  once  motei  that  they  followed 
him  everywhere ;  and,  which  shows  the  rudeness 
of  the  times,  broke  even  into  his  private  chamber, 
till,  incensed  at  their  troaUesome  and  intrusive 
loyalty,  the  King  snatched  a  mace  from  an  offi« 
cer,  and  broke  with  his  owa  royal  hand  th^  head 
of  the  liegeman  who  was  nearest  to  him.  Afier 
this  rebuke,  saith  the  historian,  he  was  permitted 
to  be  private  in  his  apartment   • 

The  latter  years  of  this  King's  life  h&ve  nothing 
very  remarkable,  exceptmg,  thi^t  after  the  death 
of  Joanna  of  England,  his  first  wife,  he  made  aa 
imprudent  marriage'  with  one  Margaret  Logio»  a 
woman  of  great  .beauty,  but  of  obscure  family ;  he 
was  afterwards  divorced  or  separnted  from  her. 
He  had  no  children  by  either  of  his  wives.  Da* 
vid  the  Second  died  at  the  age  of  forty^seven 
years,  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  22d  February, 
1370-1.  He  had  reigned  forty^two  years,  of  which 
eleven  were  spent  in  captivity. 
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Jicc9S$um  of  Robert  Stewmi-^War  of  1385,  and 
Jhrwal  of  Johm  de  FUnne  in  ScoUaihd^BtOtU 
of  OUirbwn-^Deaih  of  Itobert  11. 


As  David  the  Second  diedtchildless,  the  male 
line  of  bis  father,  the  great  Robert  Bruce,  was  at 
an  end.  But  the  attachment  of  the  Scottiali  nation 
naturally  turned  to  the  line  of  that  heroic  piince, 
and  they  resolved  to  confer  the  crown  on  a  grand- 
son of  his  by  the  mother's  side.  Marjory,  the 
daughter  of  Robert  Bruce,  had  married  Walter, 
the  Lord  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  and  the  sixth 
of  his  fiun^  who  had  ei^yed  that  hi^  dignity,  in 
consequence  of  possessing  which  the  fanuly  had 
acquired  the  suraame  of  Stewart  This  Wdter 
Stewart,  with  his  wife  Maijoiy,  were  ancestors  of 
that  long  line  of  Stewarts  who  aflerwards  ruled 
Scotland,  and  came  at  length  to  be  Eings  of  Eng- 
land akob  The  last  King  of  the  Stewart  family 
lost  his  kingdon)s  at  the  great  national  Revolution 
in  1^88,  and  his  son  and  grandsons  died  in  exile. 
The  female  line  have  possession  of  the  crown  at 
this  moment,  in  the  person  of  our  sovereign,  £jng 
William  the  Fourth.  When,  therefore,  you  hear  of 
the  line  of  Stewart,  you  will  know  that  the  de- 
scendants of  Walter  Stewart  and  Marjoiy  Bruce 
are  the  fiuooily  meant  by  that  term.    It  is  said,  that 
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the  Stewarts  were  descended  from  Fleance,  the 
son  of  BanquOy  vrhose  posterity  the  witches  de* 
clared  were  to  be  Kings  of  Scotland,  and  who  was 
murdered  by  Macbeth*  But  this  seems  a  veiy 
doubtful  tradition.  ^ 

Walter,  the  Steward  of  Scodand,  who  married 
Bnice's  daughter,  was  a  gallant  man,  and  fought 
bravely  at  f  annockbom,  where  he  had  a  high 
command*  But  he  died  young,  and  much  r^ 
gretted.  Robert  Stewart,  his  son  by  Marjory 
Bruce,  grandson^  of  course,  of  King  Robert,  was 
the  person  now  called  to  the  throne*  He  was  a 
good  and  kind-tempered  prince.  When  young  he 
had  been  a  brave  soldier ;  but  he  was  now  Sfy* 
^ve  years  old,  and  subject  to  a  violent  inflammap 
tion  in  his  eyes,  which  rendered  them  as  red  as 
blood.  From  these  reasons  he  lived  a  good  deal 
retired,  and  was  not  active  enough  to  be  at  the 
head  of  a  fierce  and  unmanageable  nation  like  the 
Scots. 

Robert  Stewart's  ascent  to  the  throne  was  not 
unopposed,  for  it  was  claimed  by  a  formidable 
competitor.  This  was  William  Earl  of  Douglas. 
That  family,  in  which  so  many  great  men  had 
arisen,  was  now  come  to  a  great  pitch  of  power 
and  prosperity,  and  possessed  almost  a  sovereign 
authority  in  tiie  south  parts  of  Scotland.  The 
Earl  of  Douglas  was  on  the  present  occasion  in« 
duccd  to  depart  from  his  claim,  upon  his  son  being 
married  with  Eupbemia,  the  daughter  of  Robert  ui 
Stewart  therefore  was  crowned  without  farther 
opposition.  But  the  extreme  power  of  the  Dou- 
glasses, which  raised  them  almost  to  a  levd  vnik 
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the  crown,  was  aRerwards  the  occasion  of  great 
national  commotion  and  distress. 

There  were  not  many  things  of  moment  in  the 

history  of  Robert  11.     But  the  wars  with  England 

were' less  frequent,  and  the  Scots  had  learned  a 

*  better  .way  of  conducting  them.     The  following 

instances  may  be  selected. 

In  1385,  the  French  finding  themselves  hard 
pressed  by  the  English  in  their  own  country,  re- 
solved to  send  an  army  into  Scotland,  to  assist 
that  nation  in  making  war  upon  the  ^English,  and 
thus  finding  work  for  the  latter  people  at  home. 
They  sent,  therefore,  one  thousand  men-at-anns, 
knights,  and  squires,  that  is,  in  full  armour  ;  and 
as  each  of  these  had  four  or  five  soldiers  under  him, 
the  whole  fojce  was  very  considerable.  They  sent 
also  twelve  hundred  suits  of  complete  armour  to 
the  Scots,  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  assist 
them  to  make  war.  This  great  force  was  com- 
manded by  John  de  Tienne,  High- Admiral  of 
France,  a  brave  aind  distinguished  general. 

In  the  meantime,  the  King  of  England,  Rich- 
ard II.,  summoned  together,  on  his  side,  a  larger 
army  perhaps  than  a  King  of  England  had'  ever 
before  commanded,  and  moved  towards  the  Scot- 
tish Border.  The  Scots  also  assembled  large 
forces,  and  the  French  Admiral  expected  there 
would  be  a  great  pitched  battle.  He  said  to  the 
Scottish  nobles,  "  You  have  always  said,  that  if 
you  had  some  hundred  of  French  men-at-anns  to 
iielp  you,  you  would  give  battle  to  the  English. 
Now,  here  we  are  to  give  you  aid — Let  us  give 
battle.'- 
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The  Scottish  nobles  answered,  that  they  would 
not  nin  so  great  a  ha2said,  as  risk  the  fate  of  the 
country  in  one  battle ;  and  one  of  them,  probably 
Dougias,  conveyed  John  de  Yienne  to  a  narrow 
pass,  where,  unseen  themselves,  they  might  see 
the  army  of  En^and  march  through.  The  Scot  - 
made  the  Admiral  remark  die  great  multitude  of 
archers,  the  nnmber  and  high  disoiphne  of  the 
English  men-at-4Mrnis,  and  then  asked  the  French* 
man,  as  a  soldier,  Aether  he  could  advise  the 
Scottish  to  oppose  theae  clouds  of  archers  with  ar 
few  iU-traiiied  EEi^land  bowmen,  or  encounter 
with  their  small  trotting  nags  the  onset  oi  the  bril« 
iiant  <^valry  of  Enghuid. 

The  Admiral  de  Yienne  could  not  but  own  thai 
iie  risk  was  too  nneqni^  **  But  yet,  if  you  do 
BOt  fight,''  he  said,  '<  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  If 
you  do  not  oppose  this  great  force,  the  English 
will  destroy  your  country." 

^*  Let  them  do  their  worst,"  said  Douglas, 
amilmg;  ''  they  will  find  but  little  to  destroy. 
Our  people  are  all  retired  into  woods,  hills,  and 
morasses,  and  have  driven  off  their  cattle,  which  is 
their  only  property,  along  with  them.  The  Englii^ 
will  find  nothing  either  to  take  away  or  to  eat.  The 
bouses  of  the  gendemen  are  small  towers,  with  thick 
walls,  which  even  fire  will  not  destroy;  as  for  thei 
common  pe<^le,  they  dwell  in  mere  huts,  and  if  the 
Enghsd)  choose  to  bum  diem,  a  few  trees  from  the 
wood  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  build  diem  up  again." 

^  But  what  will  you  do  with  your  army  if  you  dor 
notfightl"  said  the  Frenchman;  <<  and  how  will  your 
people  endure  the  distress,  and  famine,  and  plunder, 
which  nnnt  he  the  eeaaeqnenees  of  die  invasioBr* 

▼oc  !•  If        A 
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"  You  shall  see  that  our  army  will  no:  lie  idle," 
said  Douglas ;  *<  and  as'  for  our  Scottish  people, 
they  will  endure  pillage,  and  they  will  endure  fa- 
hiine,  and  every  other  extremity  of  war ;  but  they 
will  not  endure  an  English  master.'* 

The  event  showed  the  truth  of  what  Douglas 
had  said.  The  great  army  of  England  entered 
Scotland  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  frontier,  and 
marched  on,  much  embarassed  and  distressed  for 
want  of  provisions,  laying  viraste  the  villages  and 
what  property  they  found,  but  finding  very  little  to 
destroy,  and  nothing  to  subsist  upon*  On  the 
contrary,  no  sooner  did  the  Scottish  nobles  learn 
that  the  English  were  fairly  engaged  in  Scotland, 
than  with  a  numerous  army,  consisting  chiefly  of 
light  cavialiy,  Uke  that  led  by  Douglas  and  Ran* 
dolph  in  1327,  they  burst  into  the  western  coun- 
ties of  England,  where  they  gained  more  spoil, 
and  did  more  damage,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two's  march,  than  the  English  could  have  done  in 
Scotland,  had  they  burned  the  whole  country  &om 
the  Border  to  Aberdeen. 

The  EngUshwere  quickly  called  back  to  the 
defence  of  their  own  country,  and  though  there 
had  been  no  battle,  yet  from  bad  roads,  want  of 
forage,  scantiness  of  provisions,  and  similar  causes, 
they  had  sus>tained  a  hea\y  loss  of  men  and  horses ; 
while  the  Scottish  army,  on  the  contrary,  had  kept 
good  cheer  in  a  country  so  much  richer  than  their 
own,  and  were  grown  wealthy  by  plunder.  This 
wise  scheme  of  defence  had  been  recommended 
to  his  posterity  by  the  Bruce,  as  the  only  efiectual' 
mode  of  defendii^  the  Scottish  frontier. 

.As  to  the  French  anxilianeBi  thoy  qiHurrelled 
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very  much  with  the  reception  they  met  with.  They 
complained  that  the  nation  wliich.  they  came  to 
assist  treated  them  with  no  kindness  or  good-will, 
and  that  they  withheld  from  them  forage,  provisions, 
and  other  supplies.  The  Scots  replied,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  their  allies  were  on  expense  to 
them,  without  heing  of  any  use ;  that  their  wants 
were  many,  and  could  not  be  suppUed  in  so  poor 
a  country  as  Scotland ;  and,  finally,  that  they  in- 
sulted the  inhabitants,  and  pillaged  the  country 
wherever  they  durst  Nor  would  the  Scots  per- 
mit the  French  to  leave  Scotland  till  they  gave 
security  that  they  would  pay  the  expensed  of  their 
own  maintenance.  The  French  knights,  who  had 
hoped  to  acquire  both  wealth  and  fame,  returned 
in  very  bad  humour  from  a  kingdom  where  the 
people  were  so  wild  and  uncivilized,  and  the  coun- 
try so  mountainous  and  poor ;  where  tlie  patches 
of  cultivated  land  bore  no  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tended wastes,  and  the  wild  animals  were  much 
more  numerous  than  those  which  were  trained  to 
the  use  of  man. 

It  was  from  prudence,  not  from  want  of  courage, 
that  the  Scottish  avoided  great  battles  with  the 
English.  They  readily  engaged  in  smaller  actions, 
when  they  fought  with  the  utmost  valour  on  both 
sides,  till,  as  an  old  historian  expresses  it,  sword 
and  lance  would  endure  no  longer,  and  then  they 
would  part  from  each  other,  saying,  "  Good  day ; 
and  thanks  for  the  sport  you  have  shown,"  A  very 
remarkable  instance  of  such  a  desperate  battle 
occurred  in  the  year  1388. 

The  Scottish  nobles  had  determined  upon  an 
Invasion  of  England  on  a  lai^e  scale,  and  had 
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assembled  a  great  army  for  that  purpose;  but 
learning  that  &e  people  of  Noithumberland  were 
assembling  an  army  on  the  eastern  frontier,  thej 
resolved  to  limit  their  incursion  to  that  which  jnigm 
be  achieved  by  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  with  a  chosen 
band  of  four  or  five  thousand  men.  With  diis 
force  he  penetrated  into  the  mountainous  frontier 
of'  England,  where  an  assault  was  least  expected, 
•und  issuing  forth  near  Newcastle,  fell  upon  the  fist 
and  rich  country  around,  slaying,  plundering,  bun>> 
ing,  and  loading  his  army  with  spoil. 

Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberiand,  an  English 
noble  of  great  power,  and  with  ^dtom  the  Douglas 
had  frequently  had  encounters,  B&at  his  two  sons, 
Sir  Henry  and  Sir  Ralph  Percy,  to  stop  the  pro* 
gross  of  this  invasion.  Both  were  gallant  knights, 
but  the  first,  who,  from  his  impetuosity,  was  called 
Hotspur,  was  one  of  tho  most  distinguished  war* 
iiors  in  ■  England,  as  Douglas  was  in  Scotland. 
The  brothers  threw  themselves  hastily  into  Ne^* 
castle,  to  defend  that  important  town;  and  as 
Douglas,  in  an  insulting  manner,  drew  out  his  fol-* 
lowers  bef(Mre  the  walls,  they  came  out  to  skirmish /^ 
with  the  Scots.  Douglas  and  Henry  Percy  en* 
countered  personsdly ;  and  it  so  chanced  that 
Douglas  got  possession  in  the  struggle  of  Hot- 
spur's spear,  to  the  end  of  which  was  attached  a 
small  omamet)t  of  silk,  embroidered  with  pearls, 
•on  vi^ch  was  represented  a  lion,  the  cognizance, 
as  it  is  called,  of  the  Percies.  Douglas  shook  this 
trophy  aloft,  and  declared  that  he  would  carrv  it 
into  Scotland,  and  plant  it  on  his  castle  of  Dal- 
koith. 

"  That,'*  said  Percy,  «  ahait  thou  never  do.     I 
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will  regain  my  lance  ere  thou  canst  get  back  into 
Scotland.'' 

^^  Then,"  said  Douglas,  <<  come  to  seek  it,  and 
thou  shalt  find  it  before  my  tent." 

The  Scots  army,  having  completed  the  purpose 
of  their  expedition,  began  their  retreat  up  the  vale 
of  the  little  river  Reed,  which  ofTorded  a  tolerable 
road  running  towards  the  Scottish  frontier.  They 
encamped  at  Otterbum,  about  twenty  miles  froni 
the  frontier,  on  the  19th  August,  1388.         « 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  alarm  arose  in  the 
Scottish  camp  that  the  £ng]ish  host  were  coming 
upon  them,  and  the  moonlight  showed  the  advance 
of  Sir  Henry  Percy,  with  a  body  of  men  equal  or 
superior  in  number  to  that  of  Douglas.  He  had 
already  crossed  the  Reed  water,  and  was  advanc- 
ing towards  the  \ei\  flank  of  the  Scottish  army. 
Douglas,  not  choosing  to  receive  the  assault  in  that 
Dosition,  drew  his  men  out  of  the  camp,  and  with 
a  degree  of  military  skill  which  could  scarce  have 
been  expected  when  his  forces  were  of  such  an 
undisciplined  character,  he  altogether  changed  the 
position  of  the  army,  and  presented  his  troops  with 
their  front  to  the  advancing  English. 

Hotspur,  in  the  meantime,  marched  his  squa- 
drons through  the  deserted  camp,  where  there  were 
none  led  but  a  few  servants  and  stragglers  of  tho 
army.  The  interruptions  which  the  English  troops 
met  with,  threw  them  a  little  into  disorder,  when 
the  moon  arising,  showed  them  the  Scottish  amiy,  ' 
who  they  fancied  were  retreating,  drawn  up  in 
complete  order,  and  prepared  to  fight.  The  batUe 
commenced  with  the  greatest  fury ;  for  Percy  and 
Douglas  were  the  two  most  distinguished  soldiers 
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•of  their  time,  and  each  amiy  trusted  in  the  courage 
and  talents  of  ^their  commanders,  whose  nanAeB 
•were  shouted  on  either  8ide>  The  Scots,  who 
were  outnumbered,  were  at  length  about  to  give 
way^  when  Douglas,  their  leader,  caused  his  ban- 
ner to  advance,  attended  by  his  best  mea.  He 
himself,  shouting  his  war-cry  of"  Douglas  !*•  rti^ 
ed  forward,  clearing  his  way  with  the  blows  of  his 
battle-axe,  and  breaking  into  the  very  thickest  of 
the  enemy.  He  fell,  at  length,  under  three  mor- 
tal wounds.  Had  his  death  been  known,  it  would 
probably  have  decided  the  battle  against  the  Scots; 
but  the  English  only  knew  that  some  brave  man- 
at-arms  had  fallen.  Meantime  the  other  Scottish 
nobles  pressed  forward,  and  found  their  General 
'd}ing  among  several  of  his  faithful  esquires  and 
•pa^es,  who  lay  slain  around.  A  stout  priest,  called 
William  of  North-Berwick,  the  chaplain  of  Doug- 
las, was  protecting  the  body,  of  his  patron  with^ 
long  lance. 

'-  How  fares  it,  cousin  V*  said  Sinclair,  the  first 
'Scottish  knight  who  came  up  to  the  wounded 
leader. 

"  Indifferently,"  answered  Douglas;  "  hut 
blessed  be  Grod;  my  ancestors  have  died  in  fields 
of  battle,  not  on  down-beds.  I  sink  fast ;  but  let 
them  still  cry  my  war-cry,  and  conceal  my  de^ 
from  my  followers.  There  was  a  tradition  in  our 
family  that  a  dead  Douglas  should  win  a  fiekl,>aBd 
I  trust  it  will  be  this  day  accomplic^ed." 

The  nobles  did  as  he  had  enjoined ;  they  con- 
cealed the  Earl's  body,  and  again  rushed  on  to  ftm 
battle,  shouting  "  Douglas !  Dougks  !**'  louder 
than  before.    The  English  wera  weakened  by  the 
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loss  of  the  bravo  brothers  Heniy  and  Ralph  Percy, 
both  of  whom  were  made  prisoners,  fighting  most 

Otiy,  and  almost  no  man  of  note  amongst  the 
sh  escaped  death  or  captivity.     Hf^nce  a 
Scottish  poet  has  said  of  the  name  of  Douglas,-— 

-'^ilotfts  "btTe  be^n  Imoim  nX  that  drctd  «Diind  to  jield. 
Aod  Z>ouglM  dead,  his  name  bu  won  tlie  ficUL" 

Sir  Henry  Percy  became  the  prisoner  of  Sir  Hugh 
Montgomery,  who  obliged  him  for  ransom  to  build 
a  castle  for  him  at  Penom  in  Ayrahbe.  The  battle 
of  Otteibum  was  disastrous  to  the  leaders  on  both 
sides — ^Percy  being  made  captive,  and  Douglas 
dain  oa  the  field.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
songs  and  poems,  and  the  great  historian  Froiisart 
says,  that,  one  other  action  only  excepted,  it  was 
Hie  best  fought  battle  of  that  wstffike  time. 

Robert  11.  died  19th  April,  1390.  His  reign 
did  not  approach  in  glory  to  that  of  his  nmtemi^l 
grandfather  Robert  Bruce;  but  it  was  far  more 
fortunate  than  that  of  David  H.  The  claims  of 
Baliol  to  the  crown  were  not  revived ;  and  though 
the"  English  made  more  ^lan  one  incursion  into 
Scotland,  they  never  were  able  to  retain  long  pos 
.^session  of  the  country 
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Accession  of  Robert  HI. — Disorderly  Stale  of  the 
Highlands — Conflict  between  the  Clan  Chattan 
and  the  Clan  Kay,  on  the  J^Torth  Inch  of  Perth-- 
Character  and  Deaih  of  the  Duke  of  Rothsayy 
the  Heir  Apparent — Capture  of  Prince  Jama 
by  the  English^  and  Death  of  Uobert  III. 


TiiE  eldest  son  of  Robert  II.  was  originallj 
called  John.  But  it  was  a  popular  remark,  that 
the  Kings  named  John,  both  of  France  and  £ng- 
land,  bad  been  unfortunate,  and  the  Scottish  people 
were  very  partial  to  the  name  of  Robert,  from  its 
having  been  borne  by  the  Great  Bruce.  John 
Stewart,  therefore,  on  ascending  the  Scottish 
throne,  changed  his  name  to  that  of  Robert  III. 
We  shall  see,  however,  that  this  poor  King  re- 
mained as  unfortunate  as  if  his  name  had  been 
still  John. 

The  disturbances  of  the  Highlands  were  one  of 
the  plagues  of  his  reign.  You  must  recollect  that 
that  extensive  range  of  mountains  was  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  men  different  in  language  and  man- 
ners from  the  Lowlauders,  and  divided  into  families 
called  Clans.  The  English  termed  them  the  WM 
Scots,  and  the  French  the  Scottish  Savages ;  and, 
in  good  truth,  very  wild  and  savage  they  seem  t« 
have  been.     The  losses  which  the  Low  Country 
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had  suatamed  by  the  £oglish  wars  had  weakened 
the  counties  neift  to  the  Highlands  so  much,  that 
diey  became  unable  to  repress  the  incursions  of 
the  mountaineers,  who  descended  from  their  hills, 
took  spoil,  burned  and  destroyed,,  as  if  in  the 
coimtiy  of  an  enemy. 

In  1893,  a  huge  body  of  these  Highlanders 
broke  down  from  the  <jrrampian  Mountains.  The 
chiefs  were  called  Clan^Donnochy,  or  sons  of 
Duncan,  answering  to  the  dan  now  called  Robert- 
son.  A  party  of  the  Ogilvies  md  Lindsays,  under 
Sir  Waher  Ogiivy,  Sheriff  of  Angus,  marched 
hastily  against  them,  and  charged  them  with  their 
lances.  But  notwithstanding  the  advantage  of 
their  being  mounted  snd  completely  sheathed  in 
armour,  tiie  Highlanders  defended  themselves 
¥^tb  such  ferocity,  as  to  slay  tiie  Sheriff  and  sixty 
of  his  followers,  imd  repulse  the  liowland  gentle* 
men.  To  give  some  idea  of  their  ferocity,  it  is 
told  that  Sir  David  Lindsay,  having  ^in  the  first 
encounter  run  his  lance  through  the  body  of  one 
of  the  Highlandeis,  bore  him  down  and  pinned  him 
to  the  earth.  In  tlus  condition,  and  in  his  dying 
agonies,  the  Highlander  writhed  hnnself  upwards 
on  the  spear,  and  exerted  his  last  strei^th  in 
fetching  a  sweeping  blow  at  the  armed  knight  with 
his  two-handed  sword.  The  stroke,  made  wi& 
all  the  last  energies  of  a  dying  man,  cut  through 
Lindsay's  stirrup  and  efteel-boot,  and  though  it  Sd 
not  sever  bis  leg  fri>m  4iis  body,  yet  wounded 
him  so  severely  as  to  oblige  him  to  quit  the4ield. 

It  happened,  fortunately  perhaps  for  the  Low- 
lands, that  the  wild  HigUanders  were  as  much 
addicted  to  <(uarrd  with  each  other  as  with  their 
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neighbours.  Two  dans,  or  rather  two  leagues  or 
confedeFBides,  composed  each  of  several  separate 
clans,  fell  into  sueh  deadly  feud  with  each  other, 
as  filled  the  whole  neighbourhood  with  slaughter 
and  discord. 

When  this  feud  or  quarrel  could  be  no  other- 
wise ended,  it  was  resolved  the  di^rence  should 
be  decided  by  a  combat  of  thirty  men  of  the  Clan 
Chattan,  against  the  same  number  of  the  Clan 
Ray;  that  the  battle  should  take  place  on  the 
North  Inch  of  Perth,  a  beautiful  and  level  mea- 
dow, in  part  surrounded  by  the  river  Tay ;  and 
that  it  should  be  fought  in  presence  of  the  King 
and  his  nobles.  Now,  there  was  a  cruel  policy  in 
this  arrangement ;  for  it  was  to  be  supposed  that 
all  the  best  and  leading  men  of  each  clan  would 
desire  to  bo  among  the  thirty  which  were  to  fight 
for  their  honour,  and  it  was  no  less  to  be  expected 
that  the  batde  would  be  very  bloody  and  despe- 
rate. Thus,  the  probable  'event  would  be,  tliat 
both  clans,  having  lost  very  many  of  their  best  and 
bravest  men,  would  be  more  easily  managed  in 
future.  Such  was  probably  the  view  of  the  King 
and  his  counsellors  in  permitting  this  desperate 
conflict,  which,  however,  was  much  in  the  spirit  of 
the  times. 

The  parties  on  each  side  were  drawn  out,  armed 
with  sword  and  target,  axe  and  dagger,  and  stood 
looking  on  each  other  with  fierce  and  savage 
aspects,  when,  just  as  the  signal  for  fight  was 
expected,  the  conmiander  of  the  Clan  Chattan 
perceived  that  one  of  his  men,  whose  heart  had 
failed  him,  had  deserted  his  standard.  There  was 
DO  time  to  seek  another  man  from  the  clan,  so  the 
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chieflain,  as  his  oolj  resource,  was  obliged  to 
offer  a  reward  to  anj  one  who  would  fight  in  tho 
room  of  the  fugitive.  Perhaps  you  thi^  it  might 
be  difficult  to  get  a  man,  who,  for  a  small  hue, 
would  undergo  the  perils  of  a  battle  which  was 
likely  to  be  so  obstinate  and  deadly.  But  in  that 
lighting  age,  men  valued  their  lives  lightly.  One 
Henry  Wynd,  a  citizen  of  Perth,  and  a  saddler  by 
trade,  a  little  bandy-legged  man,  but  of  great 
strength  and  activity,  and  well  accustomed  to  use 
the  broad*sword,  ofi^ed  himself,  (or  half  a  French 
crown,  to  serve  on  the  part  of  the  Clan  Chattan  in 
the  battle  of  that  day. 

The  signal  was  then  given  by  sound  of  the  royal 
trumpets,  and  of  the  great  war  bagpipes  of  the 
Highlanders,  and  the  two  parties  fell  on  each  other 
yiih  the  ntmost  fury,  their  natural  ferocity  of  tem* 
per  being  excited  by  feudal  hatred  against  tho 
hostile  clan,  zeal  for  the  honour  of  their  own,  and 
a  consciousness  that  they  were  fighting  in  presence 
of  the  King  and  nobles  of  Scotland.  As  they 
fought  with  the  two-handed  sword  and  axe,  the 
wounds  they  inflicted  on  each  other  were  of  a 
^lastly  size  and  character.  Heads  were  cloven 
asunder,  limbs  were  lopped  from  the  trunk.  The 
meadow  was  soon  flooded  with  blood,  and  covered 
with  dead  and  wounded  men. 

In  the  midst  of  this  deadly  conflict,  die  chief 
tain  of  the  Clan  Chattan  observed  ^at  Henry 
Wynd,  aflet:  he  had  slain  one  of  the  Clan  Kay, 
drew  aside,  and  did  not  seem  willing  to  fight 
more. 

"  How  is  this,"  said  he,  "  art  thou  afraid  ?" 
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<'  Not  I,"  answered  Heniy ;  ^'  but  I  have  done 
enough  of  work  for  haIf^«-erown." 

<<  Forward  and  fight,"  said  the  Highkuid  chief; 
'<  he  that  doth  not  grudge  his  day's  work^-I  wiU 
not  stint  him  inliis  wages." 

Thus  encouraged,  HezuyvWynd  agaia.  plunged 
into  the  conflict,  and,  by  his  excellence  as  a 
swordsman,  contiHmted  a  great  deal  to  the  vic- 
tory, which  at  length  fell  to  liie  Clan  Chattan. 
Ten  of  the  victors,  with  Henry  Wynd,  whom  the 
Highlanders  called  the  Goto  Chromj  (that  is,  the 
crooked  or  bandy-legged  snuth,  though  he  was 
saddler,  for  war-saddles  were  then  made  oi 
steel,)  were  left  dive,  but  they  were  all  wound-  < 
ed.  Only  one  of  the  Clan  Kay  survived, 
and  he  was  unhurt.  But  this  single  individual 
dared  not  oppose  himself  to  eleven  meii^  though 
all  mora  or  less  hurt,  but  throwing  himself  into  £e 
Tay,  swam  to  the  other  side,  and  went  ofl*to  cany 
to  the  Highlands  the  news  of  his  clan's  defeat*  It 
is  said,  he  was  so  ill  received  by  his  kinsmen  thai 
he  put  himself  to  death. 

Some  part  of  the  above  story  is  matter  of  tnu 
dition,  but  the  general  fact  is  certain*  Henry 
Wynd  was  rewarded  to  the  Hig^da&d  chieftain'a 
best  abilities ;  but  it  was  remarked,  thtt,  when  the 
battle  was  over,  he  was  not  able  to  teL  the  name- 
of  the  clan  he  fou^t  for,  replying,  when  asked  on 
whiclrside  he  had  been,  that  he  was  fighting  for 
his  own  hand*  Hence  the  proveib,  *^  £very  man 
for  his  own  hand,  as  Harty  Wjnad  fought." 

In  the  meantime  troubles,  to  which  we  have  for* 
merly  alluded,  broke  out  in  the  fiunily  of  Robert  III. 
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The  King  had  been  lamed  in  early  youth  by  the 
kick  of  a  horse,  which  had  prevented  his  engagii^ 
in  war.  He  was  by  disposition  peaceiuly  re%ious, 
and  just,  but  not  fkin  of  mind,  and  easily  imposed 
on  by  those  about  him,  and  particularly  by  hifl 
broti^r  the  Duke  of  Albany,  a  man  of  an  enter 
prising  character,  but  crafty,  ambitious,  and  cruel. 

This  Prince,  the  next  heir  to  the  crown,  if  the 
King's  children  could  be  displaced,  continued  to 
sow  strife  and  animosity  betwixt  his  father  and 
the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  III., 
and  heir  to  his  kingdom.  Rothsay  was  young, 
gs)r,  and  irregular,  lus  father  old,  and  strict  in  Ins 
principles  ;  occasions  of  quarrel  easily  arose  be- 
twixt them,  and  Albany  represented  the  conduct 
of  &e  son  to  the  father  in  the  worst  li^t. 

The  King  and  Queen  seem  to  have  been  of 
opinion,  that  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  might  put 
an  end  to  his  idle  and  Hcentious-  course  of  life« 
But  Albany,  whom  they  consulted,  conducted  this 
hnportant  ai!air  in  a  manner  disgraceful  to  the 
Royal  Family.  He  proceeded  upon  the  principle, 
that  the  Prince*  should  merry  tfie  daughter  of  the 
Scottish  noble  who  was  willing  to  pay  the  largest 
8am  of  money  fbr  the  honour  of  connecting  himself 
with  the  royal  fhmily.  The  powerful  George 
£arl  of  March,  was  at  fkst  tbe  largest  ofierer. 
But  although  the  Prince  was  contracted  to  the 
daughter  of  that  nobleman,  yet  the  match  was 
broken  off  by  Albany,  when  a  still  larger  sum  was 
offered  by  die  Earl  of  Douglas,  who,  having  faim* 
self  married  the  King's  sister,  was  now  desirous 
diat  their  daughter  should  wed  the  heir  of  the 
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tfaroDe.  They  were  manied  accordiiiglj,  but  in 
on  evil  hour. 

The  Prince  continued  to  give  offence  bj  the 
levity  of  his  conduct;  Albany  co/atinued  to  pour 
his  complaints  into  the  King's  ear,  and  Douglas 
became  also  the  enemy  of  his  royal  son-in-law. 

The  history  of  this  reign  being  imperfect,  we  do 
not  distinctly  know  wlmt  charges  were  brought 
against  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  or  how  far  they  were 
true  or  false.  But  it  seems  certain  that  he-  was 
delivered  up  by  his  father  to  the  power  of  his  uncle 
of  Albany,  and  his  father-in-law  the  Earl  of 
Dou^as,  who  tredted  him  with  the  utmost  cruel^. 

A  villain  named  Ramoigny,  with  the  assistance 
of  Sir  William  Lindsay,  was  furnished  with  a  war- 
rant for  apprehending  and  confining  the  person  of 
the  heir  apparent  of  Scotland.  £ined  with  this 
authority,  they  seized  upon  him  as  he  was  journey- 
ing in  Fife,  without  any  suspicion — ^placed  him 
upon  an  ordinary  work-honse,  and  conducted  him 
to  the  strong  tower,  or  castle,  of  Falkland,  belong- 
ing to  Albany.  It  was  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  but 
the  poor  Prince  was  allowed  no  other  shelter  than 
a  peasant's  cloak.  When  in  that  gloomy  fortress, 
he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  and  deprived  ot 
food.  It  is  said  that  one  woman,  touched  with  his 
lamentations,  contrived  to  bring  him  from  time  to 
time  tlnn  barley  cakes,  concealed  in  her  veil, 
which  she  passed  through  the  bars  of  his  prison  ; 
and  that  another  woman  supplied  him  with  milk 
from  her  own  bosom.  Both  were  discovered,  and 
what  scanty  resources  their  charity  could  ailbrd 
were  intercepted,  and  the  unliappy  Prince  died  ii 
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the  month  of  March  1402,  of  famine,  the  most 
severe  and  lingering  mode  among  the  many  by 
which  life  may  be  ended. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  old  King,  infirm 
and  simple-minded  as  he  was,  suspected  the  foul 
play  winch  his  son  had  received;  but  the  ven- 
geance of  God  seemed  to  menace  the  country  in 
-which  such  a  tragedy  had  been  acted.  The  £arl 
of  March,  incensed  at  the  breach  of  the  contract 
betwixt  his  daughter  and  the  Prince,  deserted  the 
Scottish  cause,  and  embraced  that  of  En^and. 
He  fled  to  Northumberland,  and  from  &ence 
made  repeated  incursions  upon  the  Scottish  fron- 
tier. 

The  Earl  of  Douglas,  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  ten  thousand  men,  made  an  incursion  into 
£ngland,  with  banner  displi^ed,  and  took  great 
spoU.  But  he  was  waylaid  in  returning  by  the 
celebrated  Hotspur,  who,  with  George  of  March 
and  othecsy  had  assembled  a  numerous  army. 
Douglas  took  his  ground  on  an  eminence  called 
Homildon,  where  his  numerous  ranks  were  exposed 
to  the  English  igrows,  with  the  same  infatuation  as 
had  been  displayed  at  so  many  other  battles,  the 
Scots  suffering  great  loss,  for  whkh  they  were  un- 
able to  repay  die  enemy.  While  they  were  thus  sus- 
taining a  dreadfully  unequal  combat,  a  bold  Scottish 
knight,  named  Sir  John  Swintqn,  called  with  a 
loud  voice,  "  Why  do  we  remain  here  on  this 
hillside,  to  be  shot  like  stags  with  arrows,  when  we 
might  rush  down  upon  the  English,  and  dispute  the 
combat  hand  to  hand?'  There  was  a  young  no- 
bleman in  the  host,  called  the  Lord  of  Gordon. 
The  person  living  whom  be  most  detested  was  this 
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same  Sir  John  Swinton,  because  in  some  private 
quarrel  he  had  slain  Gordon's  father.  But  when 
he  heard  him  give  such  resolute  and  brave  advice 
in  that  dreadful  extremity,  he  required  to  be  made 
a  knight  at  Swinton's  hiand;  ^^  for,"  said  he, 
**  from  the  hand  of  no  wiser  leader  or  braver  maa 
can  I  ask  that  honour."  Swinton  granted  his 
prayer,  and  that  done,  he  and  Gordon  rushed 
down  side  by  side  with  their  followers,  and  made 
considerable  slaughter  amongst  the  English.  But 
not  being  supported  by  other  chiefs,  they  were 
overpowered  and  cut  to  pieces.  The  Scots  lost 
the  battle,  sustaining  a  total  d^eat ;  and  Douglas, 
wounded,  and  having  lost  an  eye,  fell  into*  ^ 
hands  of  the  English  as  a  prisoner. 

A  singular  train  of  events  followed,  which  be* 
long  rather  to  English  than  Scottish  histoiy,  but 
which  it  is  proper  you  should  know.  The  Esui  of 
Northumberland,  father  to  Hotspur,  had  deter- 
mined to  rebel  against-  Henry  IV.,  thm  King  of 
England.  To  strengthen  their  forces,  they  gave 
Douglas  his  liberty,  and  engaged  him  to  assist 
them  in  th^  civO  war  which  was  impending. 
Douglas  came  accordiiiigly  with  a  band  of  }Ss 
countrymen,  and  joined  Henry  Percy,  called  Hot* 
spur.  They  marched  together  into  England,  and 
fought  a  memorable  battle  with  the  ropd  forces, 
near  Shrewsbury:  As  Henry  IV.  was  personally 
present  in  the  battle,  Douglas  resolved  to  seek 
him  out,  and  end  the  contest  l^  killing  or  making 
him  prisoner.  The  King  had,  however,  sev^nl 
other  champions  in  the  field,  armed  and  mounts 
exactly  like  himself.  Of  these,  Douglas  kSled  no 
less  ^an  du-ee,  exclisdming  with  amazement,  as 
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they  appeared  one  afler  another ;  so  that  when  at 
lei^th  he  encountered  the  real  king,  he  called  out^ 
**  Where  the  devil  do  all  these  kings  come  from?" 
He  attacked  Henry  himself  with  the  same  fury 
with  which  he  had  assaulted  those  who  represented 
him,  overthrew  the  royal  banner,  slaying  a  valiant 
knight.  Sir  Thomas  Blunt,  to  whose  care  it  had 
been  committed,  and  was  about  to  kill  the  King. 
But  nnmbers,  and  especially  the  valiant  Prioce  of 
Wales,  his  son,  came  to  the  King  of  England's 
assistance;  and  before  Douglas  could  fight  his 
way  forward  to  Henry,  Hotspur  was  killed  by  an 
arrow-shot,  and  his  party  were  obliged  to  fly. 
Douglas  at  length  condescended  to  8y  also,  but 
his  horse  stumbling  in  ascending  a  hill,  he  was 
again  wounded  and  taken* 

We  return  to  poor  King  Robert,  who  was  now 
Exhausted  by  age,  infirmities,  and  family  calamity. 
He  had  still  a  remaining  son,  called  James,  about 
eleven  years  old,  and  he  was  probably  afraid  to 
intrust  him  to  the  keeping  of  Albany,  as  his  death 
would  have  rendered  that  ambitious  Prince  next 
heir  to  the  throne.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
send  the  young  Prince  to  France,  under  pretence 
that  he  would  receive  a  better  education  there 
than  Scotland  could  afford  him.  An  Enghsh 
vessel  took  that  on  board  of  which  the  Prince  was 
sailing  to  France,  and  James  was  sent  to  London. 
When  Henry  heard  that  ^  the  Prince  of  Scotland 
was  in  his  power,  he  resolved  to  detain  him  a  pri- 
9oner.  This  was  very  unjust,  for  the  countries  of 
England  and  Scotland  were  at  peace  together  at 
the  time.  The  King  sent  him  to  prison,  however, 
shying,  that  <<  the  Prince  would  be  as  well  edu« 
18  A 
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cated  at  his  court  as  that  of  France,  for  that  bm 
understood  French  welL^  This  was  said  in 
mockeiy,  but  Henry  kept  his  Word  in  this  point ; 
and  though  the  Scottish  Prince  was  confined  un- 
justly, he  received  an  excellent  education  at  tiiM 
lexpense  of  the  ikiglish  monarch. 

This  new  misfortune,  which  placed  tiie  only 
remaining  son  of  the  poor  M  King  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  seems  to  have  broken  the  heart  of 
Robert  the  Third,  who  died  about  a  year  after- 
wards, overwhelmed  with  calamitiefl  and  infirmity* 
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Albany,  the  broliier  of  Rob«it  IIL,  w«8  boW 
Regent  of  tiie  kingdom,  of  wkicb  he  ha/i  lon|;  pos- 
fiewed  the  suprene  gOTemnieiit  He  wfius*  it  majr 
be  supposed^  in  no  great  huriy  to  obtoia  ike  re^ 
lease  of  bis  nephew  Prince  James*  Hiiose  return 
to  Scotland  ttust  have  ended  Us  own  powers  *  He 
was,  as  we  have  seeni,  a  wicked,  erti^  «nd  ainbi* 
tious  naan ;  jet  he  was  regdur  ui  adminuMeriog 
justice,  and  took  great  care  tiot  to  lay  any  taxes 
Ott  the  people. 

Jedburgh  Castle,  whtdi  the  *£iigli A  hmd  kept 
e? er  since  the  battle  ef  D«ihain,  had  been  taken 
by  the  Teriotdale  Borderers,  and  it  Iras  proposed 
that  it  should  be  pulled  dow%i«  in  order  ^t  it 
might  not  igain  afford  the  enenif  «  streagM^  on 
the  frontiers*  To  maintain  the  men  engaged  in 
demolishiag  ^s  laige  and  strong  fortes  it  was 
proposed  to  lay  a  soiall  tax  of  Awio  fiemiiea  on 
each  hearth  in  Scotland,  to  defray  «he  eKpaase. 
But  the  Regent  deebnniaed  to  pay  k  odt  of  his 
tra  and  the  JBLin^'s  revenae,  resolved,  as  he  saidt 
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that  he  would  not  begin  his  regeoc/  by  a  measure 
which  must  affiiet  the  poor- 

In  other  respects,  Albany  was  an  unworthy 
character.  He  was  not  even  brave,  which  was  a 
failing  uncommon  in  his  age  and  famUy;  and 
though  he  engaged  in  several  wars  with  England 
he  did  not  gain  either  honour  or  success  in  any  o{ 
them. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  during  his 
government  was  the  battle  of  Uarlaw.  This  was 
fought  by  a  prince  called  Doottfd  of  the  Isles,  who 
possessed  all  the  islands  on  the  west  side  of  Scot- 
land. He  was  also  the  proprietor  of  great  estates 
on  the  mainland,  and  aspired  to  the  style  of  an  io- 
dependent  sovereign. 

-  This  Donald,  in  tiie  year  1411,  loidclairato 
the  Etu-ldom-  of  Ross,  then  vacant,  which  the 
Regent  bad  determined  to  bestow  on  a  member 
of  his  own  ftunily.  I>ODald  of  the  Isles  raised 
ten  thousand  men,  all  Highlanders  Hke  himself, 
and  invading  the  north  of  Seotland,  came  as  far 
as  a  place  called  Hariaw,  about  ten  miles  from 
Aberdeen.  Here  he  was  encountered  by  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  at  the  head  of  an  inferior  army,  but 
composed  of  Lowland  genttemeuy  belter  armed 
and  disciplined  than  the  followers  of  Donald.  A 
most  desperate  battle  ensued,  in  which  both  par- 
ties suffered  great  loss.  On  that  of  Donald^  the 
chiefs  of  the  clans,  caUed  Macintosh  and-Mactean^ 
were  both  skin,  with  about  a  thousand  niien. 
Mar  lost,  about  five  hundred  brave  gentlemen^ 
amongst  thera  Ogilvy,  Scrymgeour,  Irvine  of 
Dni'm,  and  other  men  of  rank.  But  the  High- 
landers had  the  worft,  and  weie  oUiged  to  jretreal 
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after  the  battle.  This  was  fiMtuaate  for  Scotland) 
abce  otherwifle  tlie  Highlaaders,  at  that  time  a 
yfnid  and  barbaroas  peo^,  wduld  have  OTeftruB 
and  perhaps  aetwdlyconqoered,  a  mat  pait  of  the 
civilized  coiintiy.  The  battle  of  liurlaw  was  loog 
remembered,  owing  to  the  hrarery  with  whioh  Hio 
field  was  disputed. 

The  Regent  Albany  died  in  1419.  tie  mm 
aucceeded  in  his  high  office  bj  his  son  Mup* 
dac,  Duke  of  Albanj ,  a  man  wfio  had  Mldicft 
the  vices  nor  flie  virtues  of  Us  fhther.  Duke 
Eobert  was  active,  crafly,  suspicious,  ao^,  in  one 
sense  at  least,  wise.  The  son  was  lodulgeAt,  in- 
dolent, and  at  die  same  tilne'simple  and  ea«fy  tobe 
finposednpon.  Manjquairelaand  fends  bn^e  oat 
in  the  conntiy,  and  even  in  Im  o#n  fhmily,  whidi 
had  been  suppressed  by  the  #tiOttg  band'  cChts  <a^ 
ther.  Little  memorable  took  place  in  ^regency 
of  Hmdac,  but  it  was  remarkable  fbr  0to  great 
renown  which  tke  Scots  won  in  the  wars  of  (Vmicei 

I  have  told  yon  how  a  body  of  French  kmghli 
came  to  Scotland  to  assist  the  Scottish  a^flonst  the 
English ;  and  you  must  now  know  how  the  Seot^ 
tish  repaid  the  obKgalion  by  sendmg  oiwr  a  body 
of  men  to  assist  Charies,  King  oTFrance,  who  was 
in  great  danger  of  being  completely  conquefed  hf 
Henry  T.  of  England,  who  seemed  on  thopotnt 
of  expelling  him  &m  the  kingdom,  and 'possessing 
kimself  of  the  crown  of  Fmnce.  A  mxM  aitny  of 
about  six  or  seven  thousand  chosen  men  had  gone 
to  France,  under  the  command  bf  John  Stewart, 
£arl  of  Bnchan,  the  second  son  of  the  Regent  iRo- 
bert,  Duke  of  Albany.  He  had  nndefhim  LiddL 
•ay,  Swintott,  and  odier  men  of  coosequenob  and 
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p^  fame.  They  gained  an  importtmt  victory  over 
^he  English}  then  under  command  of  the  Duke  of 
plarencoy  brother  to  Henry  Y.  This  Princcy 
hearing  that  there  was  a  body 'of  Scots  encamped 
at  a  town  called  Bauge,  and  enraged  that  the 
Scots  shpukl  not  only  do^nd  their  own  country 
from  the  English)  but  also  come  over  to  give  them 
trouble  in  !f  ranee,  made  a  hasty  march  to  surprise 
them.  He  lefl  behind  him  those  celebrated  ar- 
chers, who  had  usually  afibrded  thd  English  means 
of  cQuqijiest  Qver  the  enemy,  because  he  relied 
upon.t^e  rapidity  of  his  motions,  as  he  under- 
atood  the  Scots  were  observing  indifferent  disci* 
pline,  and  not  keeping,  a  vigilant  watch.  He  ar- 
rived at  Bauge»  followed  only  by  the  knights  and 
^ien-at-arms,on  horseback.  Having  forced  the 
passage  of  a  bridge, .  Clarence  was  pressing  for* 
fvard  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  distinguished  by 
the  richinessof  his  armour,  and  by  a  rich  golden 
porp^et  which  he  wore  over  his  helmet  At  this 
inom<ei^t.the  Scottish  knights  charged  the  enemy. 
Sir  John  Swinton  galloped  against  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  unhorsed  him  with  his  lance,  and 
the  E^l  ^f  Buchan  dashed  out  his  brains  with  a 
ibattle-Bxe  oyr  mace.  A  great  many  English  knights 
and  nobles  were  slain  at  this  rencounter,  22d  March 
142 1  •  The  French  King,  to  reward  tJ^e  valour  of 
the  Scots,  created  the  Earl  of  Buchan  Constable  of 
Franee,  (one  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  king* 
4om,).  and  Coi^i^t  of  Aubigny. 
.  The  ^9cot8,  incited  by  the  renown  and  wealth 
.whieh  their  cou&trymea  had  acquired,  came  over 
lo  France  in  greater  numbers,  and  the  Earr  of 
.D<^Ji^aa  hinpeif  was  tempted  to  bring  over  • 
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kltle  army,  in  which  the  best  and  ndilesi  of  the 
gentienieQ  of  the  south  of  ScotliUid  of  course 
enrolled  themselves.  They  who  did  not  go  them* 
selves,  sent  their  sons  and  brothers.  Sir  Alexan- 
der  £k)me  of  Home  had  intended  to  take  thi* 
course;  and  his  brother,  David  Home  of  Wed-r 
derbum,  was  equipped  for  the  expedition.  The 
chief  himself  came  down  to  the  vessel  to  see 
Douglas  m»d  his  brother  embark.  But  when  the 
Earl  saw  his  old  companion  in  arms  about  to  take 
leave  of  him,  he  said,  <'  Ah !  Sir  Alexand^,  who 
would  have  thought  that  thou  and  I  should  over 
have  parted]" 

«  Neither  will  we  part  now,  my  lord,'*  said  Sir 
Alexander ;  and  suddenly  changing  his  purpose, 
ke  sient  back  his  brother  David  to  take  care  of  his 
castle,  ^mily,  and  estate,  tind  going  to  France 
with  his  old  friend,  died  with  him  at  the  battle  of 
Vemettil. 

The  Earl  of  Douglas,  whose  raiiitary  ftune  wat 
so  great,  received  high  honours  from  the  King  of 
France,  and  was  created  Duke  of  Touraine.  The 
Earl  Was  used  to  ridicule  the- Duke  of  9<Kiford, 
who  then  acted  as  regent  for  Henry  YI;  in  France, 
and  gave  him  the  nickname  of  John-  mth  the 
leaden  ettord.  Upon  the  17th  August  1424, 
Douglas  received  a  message  from  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  that  he  intended  to  come  and  dine  and 
drink  wine  with  him.  Douglas  -well  understood 
ihe  nature  of  the  visit,  and  sent  back  word  that  he 
tfhoidd  be  welcome.  The  Scots  and  French  pre^ 
pared  for  battle,  but  the  £ari  of  Dougkus,  whc 
considered  1  their  situsttton  as  &vourable,/recomM 
mended  Jtkat  the;*  should  ««c»ifs^  tiva  tMBBkjot.tim 
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Kagliiih,  ingteid  of  adnuicing  to  meet  them,  Tbm 
Fraiek  Cooot  de  Naibonnoy  however,  miited 
that  tiMjr  ihodii  attack  instead  of  lemainining 
ia  tliair  positiett ;  and  putting  tlie  Fiendi  in 
■lotiaDy  dodaied  he  woold  advance  to  the  figfal 
irtietfier  the  Scota  did  so  or  not  Doviglaif 
urns  thna  ceaapeOed  to  adraaee  likewiae,  hot 
it  waa  in  diaaider.  The  English  areheia  in  the 
awMmtiaie riloweiad their airowa on  the  French; 
tiieif  maa*at*afnis  ohairged;  and  a  total  nmt  of 
tibe  allied  amy  was  the  conaeqaeace.  DiDo^as 
and  Bodian  stood  thair  ground,  fought  desperate- 
ly, and  died  nobly.  Home,  Lin£ay,  Swintoo, 
and  fiir  the  greater  part  of  that  bniTe  Soottish 
band  of  auulmries,  were  killed  on  the  spot. 

The  great  £ad  of  Doughus  who  waa  slaia  at 
Yenieuil,  was  distlngniahed  from  the  rest  of  his 
fiunily  by  the  name  of  2i»«Hnaii,  that  is,  XoM^mon, 
as  he  was  defeated  in  the  great  battles  of  Hemil* 
don,  Shrewabuiy,  aadfirn^  in  that  of  Yemeuil, 
where  he  lost  hui  life.  His  contemporafy  and  n* 
Tttl,  George  Eari  of  March,  was  as  remarikable 
£Mr  beiBg  Airtoaate ;  for  wh^her  he  fought  on  the 
Scottish  or  English  side,  his  parly  waa  always 
▼iotoriotts.  The  slender  remains  of  the  Scottish 
forces  were  adopted  by  Charles  of  Fiance  as  a  Ufo- 
guard;  an  establjshment  which  was  conlinued  for 
a  great  many  yeaia. 

We  return  now  to  Scotland,  where  the  Regent 
Hurdac  of  A&aay  was  so  far  from  being  able  to 
guide  the  aSaita.  of  the  state,  that  he  conld  not 
eotttroLhis  own  sons.  There  wore  two  of  them* 
haughty,  hcentioua  young  men,  who  respected 
Mither  the  authoii^.  of  God  nor  man,  and  Ihm  ef 
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their  father  least  of  all*  Their  misbehaviour  was 
so  great,  that  Murdac  begaa  to  think  of  putting  ao 
end  to  their  bad  conduct  and  his  own  governmenl, 
at  the  same  time,  by  obtaining  the  deliveranoe  of 
the  King  from  £nglish  captivity.  A  singular 
piece  of  insolence,  on  the  part  of  his  eldest  sony  ii. 
said  to  have  determined  him  to  this  measure. 

At  this  time  the  amusement  of  hawking  (that  is, 
of  taking  birds  of  game  by  means  of  trained  hawks) 
was  a  pastime  greatly  esteemed  by  the  nobility. 
The  Regent  Murdac  had  one  falcon  of  peculiar 
excellence,  which  he  valued.  His  eldest  son, 
Walter  Stewart,  had  often  asked  this  bird  of  his 
father,  and  been  as  often  denied.  At  length  one 
day  when  the  Regent  had  the  hawk  sitting  upon  his 
wrist,  in  the  way  that  falconers  carry  such  birds, 
Walter  renewed  his  importunity  about  the  falcon ; 
and  when  his  father  again  refused  it,  he  snatched 
it  from  his  wrist,  and  wrung  its  neck  round.  His 
father,  greatly  ofiended  at  so  gross  an  insult,  said» 
in  his  anger,  <<  Since  thou  wilt  give  me  neither  reve- 
rence nor  obedience,  I  will  fetch  home  one  whom 
we  must  all  obey."  From  that  moment,  he  began 
to  bargain  with  the  English  in  eood  earnest  Sial 
they  should  restore  James,  now  King  of  Scotland, 
to  his  own  dominions. 

The  English  government  were  not  unwilling  to 
deliver  up  James,  the  rather  that  he  had  fallen  in 
tove  with  Joan,  the  £arl  of  Somerset's  daughter, 
nearly  related  to  the  royal  family  of  England. 
They  considered  that  this  alliance  would  incline 
the  young  Prince  to  peace  with  England;  and 
that  the  education  which  he  had  received,  and  the 
friendships  which  he  had  formed  in  that  country, 
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would  ineline  him  to  be  a  good  and  peaceable 
tteighboar«  The  Scots  agreed  to  pay  a  considera- 
ble ransom,  and  upon  these  terms  James,  the  first 
of  that  namoy  was  set  at  liberty,  and  returned  to 
kMeome  King  in  Scotland,  after  eighteen  years* 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Accession  of  James   L— Execution  of  Murdae^ 
Duke  ofMbantf — State  of  the  ERgklainds^^Co/n- 
agqinsty  and  Murder  of  James  /.— 
\  of  the  Conspirators. 


This  King  James  the  First  was  also  the  first  of 
his  unfortunate  family  who  showed  a  hi^  degree 
of  taleiit.  Robert  II.  and  Robert  III.,  his  ftither 
and  grandfather,  were  both  rather  amiable  as  indi- 
viduds  than  respected  for  their  endowments  as 
monarchs.  But  James  had  received  an  excellent 
education,  of  which  his  talents  had  enabled  him  to 
make  the  best  use.  He  was  also  prudent  and  just, 
consulted  the  interests  of  his  people,  and  endea- 
voured, as  far  as  he  could,  to  repress  those  evth, 
which  had  grown  up  through  the  partial  government 
of  Robert  Duke  of  Albany,  the  rule  of  the  feeble 
and  slothful  Duke  Murdac,  and  (he  vicious  and 
violent  conduct  of  his  sons. 

The  first  vengeance  of  the  laws  fell  upon  Mur- 
dac, who,  with  his  two  sons,  was  .tried  and  con- 
demned at  Stirling  for  abuse  of  the  King's  autho- 
rity, committed  while  Murdac  was  Regent  They 
were  beheaded  at  the  little  eminence  at  Stirling, 
which  is  still  shown  on  the  Castle-hill.  The  Re- 
gent from  that  elevated  spot  might  have  a  distant 
view  of  the  magnificent  Castle  of  Donne,  whieh 
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ne  had  built  for  his  residence ;  and  the  sons  had 
ample  reason  to  regret  their  contempt  of  their  fa- 
ther's authority,  and  to  judge  the  truth  of  his  words, 
when  he  said  he  would  bring  in  on^  who  would  rule 
X  them  all. 

James  aflenvards  turned  his  cares  to  the  High- 
lands, which  were  ii)  a  state  of  terrible  confusion. 
He  marched  into  those  disturbed  districts  Math  a 
strong  army,  and  seized  upon  more  than  forty  of 
the  chiefs,  by  whom  these  broils  and  quarrels  were 
countenanced,  put  many  of  them  to  death,  and 
obliged  others  to  find  security  that  they  would  be 
quiet  in  future.  Alaster  Macdonald,  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  endeavoured  to  oppose  the  royal  authority^; 
but  the  measures  taken  against  him  by  James  re- 
duced his  power  so  much,  that  he  was  at  last  ob- 
liged to  submit  to  the  King's  mercy.  For  this 
purpose  the  humbled  chief  came  to  Edinburgh  se- 
cretly, and  suddenly  appeared  in  the  Cathedral 
Church,  where  the  King  was  employed  in  his  de- 
votions upon  £aster-day.  He  was  without  bonnet, 
armour,  or  ornaments,  had  his  legs  and  arms  bare, 
and  his  body  only  covered  with  a  plaid.  In  tliis 
condition  he  submitted  himself  to  the  King's  plea- 
sure ;  and  holding  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand  by 
the  point',  he  offered  the  hilt  to  the  King,  m  token 
of  his  unreserved  submission.  James  forgave  him 
his  repeated  offences,  at  the  intercession  of  the 
Queen  and  nobles  present,  but  he  detained  him  a 
prisoner  in  the  strong  Castle  of  Tantallon,  in  East 
Lothian.  Yet,  after  this  submission  of  their  prin- 
cipal chief,  the  West  Highlanders  and  pe<)ple  of 
the  Isles  again  revolted,  under  the  command  of 
Doi^ld  Balloch, .  the  kinsman  of  Alaster,  who 
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landed  on  the  mainland  with  a  considerable  force/ 
and  defeated  the  Earls  of  Mar  and  of  Caidmess 
with  great  slaughter;  but  when  he  heard  that 
James  was  coming  against  him,  Donald  thought  it 
best  to  retreat  to  Ireland.  James  put  to  death 
many  of  his  followers.  Donald  himself  was  after 
wards  kitted  in  Ireland,  and  his  head  sent  to  the 
King. 

There  is  another  story,  which 'will  show  the 
cruelty  and  ferocity  of  these  Highland  robbers. 
Another  Macdonald,  head  of  a  band  in  Ross- 
shire,  had  plundered  a  poor  widow  wonian,  ndio, 
in  her  anger,  exclaimed  repeatedly  that  she  would 

"go  to  the  King  for  redress,  should  she  trarel  to 
Edinburgh  to  seek  him.  ^  It  is  a  long  journey," 
answered  the  barbarian ;  ^'  and  that  you  may  per- 
form it  the  better,  I  will  have  you  shod  for  the  oe» 
ca^on.''  Accordingly,  he  caused  a  smith  to  nail 
shoes  to  the  poor  woman's  feet,  as  if  they  had  been 
those  of  a  horse.  The  widow,  however,  being  a 
woman  of  high  spirit,  was  determined  to  keep  her 

'  wonl ;  and  as  soon  as  her  wounds  permitted  her 
to  travel,  she  did  actually  go  on  foot  to  Edinbur;^* 
and,  throwing  herself  before  James,  acquainted 
him  with  the  cruelty  which  had  been  exercised  on 
her.  James,  in  great  resentment,  caused  Mac- 
donald, and  twelve  of  his  principal  followers,  to  be 
seized,  and  to  have  their  ^et  shod  with  iron-shoes, 
in  which  condition  they  were  exhibited  to  the  pub- 
.10  for  three  days,  and  then  executed. 

Thus  James  I.  restored  a  considerable  degree 
of  tranquillity  to  the  country,  which  he  found  in 
such  a  distracted  state.     He  made  wise  laws  foi 

^leffulatitt  ib»  commerce  of  the  nation,  both  at 
19 
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home  and  with  other  states,  and  strict  regulations 
for  the  administration  of  justice  betwixt  those  who 
bad  complaints  against  one  another. 

But  his  greatest  labour,  and  that  which  he  found 
tnost  difficult  to  accomplish,  was  to  diminish  the 
po^er  of  the  great  nobles,  who  ruled  like  so  many 
kings,  each  on  his  own  territory  and  estate,  and 
made  war  on  the  King,  or  upon  one  another,  when- 
ever it  was  th^ir  pleasure  to  do  so.  Accordingly, 
he  had  several  of  these  great  persons  brought  to 
trial,  and,  upon  their  being  found  guilty,  deprived 
them  of  their  estates.  The  nobles  complained 
that  this  was  done  out  of  spite  against  them,  and 
that  they  were  treated  with  hardship  and  injustice; 
and  thus  discontents  were  entertained  against  this 
good  Prince.  Another  cause  of  offence  was,  that 
to  maintain  justice,  and  support  the  authority  of 
'  the  throne,  it  was  found  necessary  that  some  taxes 
for  tliis  purpose  should  be  raised  from  the  subjects; 
and  the  Scottish  people  being  poor,  and  totally  un* 
accustomed  to  pay  any  such  contributions,  they 
imputed  this  odious  measure  to  the  King's  avarice. 
And  thus,  though  King  James  was  so  well-inten- 
tioned a  king,  and  certainly  the  ablest  who  had 
reigned  in  Scotland  since  the  days  of  Robert 
Bruce,  yet  both  the  high  and  the  low  murmured 
against  him,  which  encouraged  some  wicked  men 
amongst  the  nobility  to  conspire  his  death. 

The  chief  person  in  the  plot  was  one  Sir  Robert 
Graham,  uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Stratherne.  He 
was  bold  and  apibitious,  and  highly  offended  with 
the  King  on  account  of  an  imprisonment,  which 
he  had  sustained  by  the  royal  command.  He  drew 
Into  the  plot  the  Earl  -of  Athole^  txk  <4d  mao  of 
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little  talent,  by  promising  to  make  his  son  Sir 
Robert  Stewart,  King  of  Scotland,  in  place  of 
James.  Others  were  brought  into  the  conspiracy 
from  different  motives.  To  many  of  their  attend- 
ants they  pretended  they  oi^ly  wished  to  carry  away 
a  lady  out  of  the  court.  To  prepare  his  scheme, 
Graham  retreated  into  the  remote  Highlands,  and 
from  thenc9  sent  a  defiance,  renouncing  his  alle- 
giance to  the  King,  and  threatening  to  put  his 
sovereign  to  death  with  his  own  hand.  A  price 
was  set  upon  his  head,  payable  to  any  one  who 
should  deliver  him  up  to  justice ;  but  he  lay  con- 
cealed in  the  wild  mountains  to  prosecute  his  re- 
venge against  James. 

The  Christmas  preceding  his  murder  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  King  for  holding  a  feast  at  Perth. 
In  his  way  to  that  town  he  was  met  by  a  Highland 
woman,  calling  herself  a  prophetess.  She  stood 
by  the  side  of  the  ferry  by  which  he  was  about  to 
travel  to  the  north,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice, — 
"  My  Lord  the  King,  if  you  pass  this  water,  you  ' 
will  never  return  again  alive."  The  King  wa.<« 
struck  with  this  for  a  moment,  because  he  had  read 
in  a  book  that  a  king  should  be  slain  that  year  in 
Scotland ;  for  it  often  happens,  that  when  a  remark- 
able deed  is  in  agitation,  rumours  of  it  get  abroad, 
and  are  repeated  under  pretence  of  prophecies,; 
but  which  are,  in  truth,  only  conjectures  of  that 
which  seems  likely  to  happen.  There  was  a  knight 
in  the  court,  on  whom  the  king  had  conferred  the 
.  name  of  the  King  of  liOve,  to  w  hom  the  King  said 
in  jest, — "  There  is  a  prophecy  that  a  king  shall  be 
.  Willed  in  Scotland  this  year ;  now,  Sir  Alexander, 
jhat  must  concern  either  you  or  me,  since  we  two 
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are  the  only  kings  in  Scotland."  Other  circum- 
stances occurred,  which  might  have  preyented  the 
good  King's  murder,  but  none  of  them  were  at- 
tended to.  The  King,  while  at  Perth,  took  up  his 
'  lesidence  in  an  abbey  of  Black-Friars,  there  being 
no  castle  or  palace  in  the  town  convenient  for  his 
residence;  and  this  made  the  execution  of  the 
conspiracy  more  easy,  as  his  guards  were  quarter- 
ed among  the  citizens. 

The  day  had  been  spent  by  the  King  in  sport 
and  feasting,  and  by  the  conspirators  in  preparing 
for  their  enterprise.  They  had  destroyed  the  locks 
of  the  doors  of  the  apartment,  so  that  the  keys 
could  not  be  turned ;  and  they  had  taken  away  the 
bars  with  which  the  gates  were  secured,  and  had 
provided  planks  by  way  of  bridges,  on  which  to 
cross  the  ditch  which  surrounded  the  monastery 
At  length,  on  the  20th  February  1437,  all  was  pre- 
pared for  carrying  their  treasonable  purpose  into 
execution,  and  Graham  came  from  h^  hiding- 
place  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  with  a  party 
of  nigh  three  hundred  men,  and  entered  the  gar- 
dens of  the  convent 

The  King  was  in  his  night-gown  and  slippers. 
He  had  passed  the  evening  gaUy  with  the  nobles 
and  ladies  of  his  court,  in  reading  romances,  and 
in  singing  and  music,  or  playing  at  chess  and  ta- 
bles. The  Earl  of  Athole,  and  his  son  Sir  Robert 
Stewart,  who  expected  to  succeed  James  on  the 
throne,  wore  among  the  last  courtiers  who  retired* 
At  this  time  James  remained  standing  before  &e 
fire,  and  conversing  gaily  with  the  Queen  and  her 
ladies  before  he  went  to  rest.  The  Highland  wo» 
man  before  mentioned  a^ain  demanded  perraissMXi 
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to  speak  with  the  King,  but  was  refused,  on  ao 
count  of  the  untuneliness  of  the  hour.  All  now 
were  ordered  to  withdraw* 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  noise  and  clashing 
heard,  as  of  men  in  armour,  and  the  to|^hes  in  the 
garden  cast  up  great  flashes  of  light  against  ^he 
windows.  The  King  then  recollected  his  deadly 
enemy,  Sir  Robert  Graham,  and  guessed  that  he 
was  coming  to  murder  him.  He  called  to  the*  la 
dies  who  were  lefl  in  the  chamber  to  keep  the  door  . 
as  well  as  they  could,  in  order  to  give  hun  time  to 
escape.  He  first  tri^  to  get  out  at  the  windows, 
but  they  were  fast  barred,  and  defied  his  strength. 
By  help  of  the  tongs,  which  were  m  the  chimney, 
he  raised,  however,  a  plank,  and  let  himself  down 
beneath  iato  a  narrow  vault,  used  as  a  common 
sewer.  This  had  formerly  had  an  opening  into  the 
court  of  the  convent,  by  which  he  might  have  made 
his  escape.  But  all  things  turned  against  the  un» 
fortunate  James ;  for,  two  or  three  days  before* 
he  had  caused  the  opening  to  be  built  up,  because, 
when  he  played  at  ball,  the  ball  used  to  roll  into 
the  vault  through  that  hole. 

While  the  King  was  in  this  place  of  conceal- 
ment, the  conspirators  were  seeking  him  through 
the  convent,  and,  at  length,  came  to  the  room 
where  the  ladies  were.  The  Queen  and  her  wo* 
men  endeavoured,  as  well  as  they  might,  to  keep 
the  door  shut,  and  one  of  them,  Catherine  Douglas, 
boldly  thrust  her  own  arm  across  the  door,  instead 
o€  the  bar,  which  had  been  taken  away,  as  I  told 
you.  But  the  hfave  lady's  arm  was  soon  broken^ 
add  the  traitors  rushed  into  the  room  ^vith  swords 
0ild  daggers^  drawn,  hurting  and  throwing  down 
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such  of  the  wom^i  as  opposed  them.  The  poor 
Queen  stood  half  undressed,  idnieidng  aloud,  and 
one  of  the  assassins  would  have  slain  her,  had  it 
Hot  been  for  a  son  of  Sir  Robert  Gfaham,  who 
said  to  him,  **  Vfhat  would  you  do  to  ttke  Qoeeni 
She  is  but  a  woman — ^Let  us  seek  tiie  King." 

They  accordingly  commenced  a  minute  search, 
but  without  any  success ;  so  they  left  the  i^iart^ 
tnent,  and  sou^t  else¥rhere  about  the  monastety. 
In  die  meanwhile  the  King  turned  impatient,  and 
desired  the  ladies  to  help  mm  out  of  tiie  inconv^ 
nient  lurking  place.  At  this  unlucky  moment  the 
consfMrators  returned,  one  <^  them  having  recol* 
lected  that  there  was  such  a  vault,  and  tlat  they 
had  not  searched  it.  And  when  they  tore  up  tlm 
plank,  and  saw  die  King  standing  beneftth  in  dM 
vault,  one  of  them  called  to  die  odiers,  <<  Sirs,  1 
hisive  found  the  bride,  for  ivhom  we  have  been  8eek«» 
ing  all  ni^t."  Then,  first  one,  and  then  another 
of  the  villains,  bretlven  of  the  name  of  Hall,  de- 
scended  into  ^  vault,  with  daggers  drawn,  to  have 
dispatched  the  unfortunate  King,  who  Was  stand- 
ing  there  in  his  shirt,  without  weapons  of  any^  kind. 
But  James,  wl^o  was  an  active  and  strong  man, 
threw  them  both  down  beneath  his  feet,  and  strug. 
gled  to  hsfve  got  a  dagger  from  one  or  other  of 
them,  in  which  his  hands  were  severely  cut  and 
mangled.  Then  Sir  Robert  Graham  himself 
spmpg  down  on  the  King,  who,  finding  no  fmlher 
defence  possible,  asked  him  for  mercy,  and  for  lei- 
sure to  confess  his  sins  to  a  priest.  But  Graham 
replied  fiercely,  ^<  Thou  never  hadst  mercy  on 
those  of  thine  own  blood,  nor  any  one  else,  there* 
^bre  thou*8hdt  find,  no  merc^  here ;  and  at  for  « 
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e«>vifessor9  thou  shah  have  none  but  this  Hword.'' 
Sospeaking,  be  thrust  the  sword  through  the  Eing^s 
bodf.  And  yet  it  is  said,  that  when  he  saw  his 
Prince  lying  bleeding  voider  his  feet,  he  was  de- 
sirous to  have  left  liie  enterprise  unfinished ;  but 
the  other  conspirators  called  on  Graham  to  kill  the 
King,  otherwise  he  should  himself  die  by  their 
hands ;  upon  which  Graham,  with  the  two  men 
who  had  descended  into  the  vault  before  him,  fell 
on  the  unhappy  Prince  with  their  daggers,  and  slew 
him  by  many  stabs.  There  were  sixteen  wounds 
in  his  breai^  alone. 

By  dus  time,  but  too  late,  news  of  this  outrage 
had  reached  the  town,  and  the  household  servants 
of  the  Bang,  wi^i  the  people  inhabiting  the  town  of 
Perth,  were  hastening  to  the  rescue,  with  torches 
And  weapons.  The  traitors  accordingly  caught 
the  alarm,  and  retreated  into  the  Hig^ilands,  losing 
in  their  fiigfat  only  one  or  two,  taken  or  slain  by 
(he  pursuers.  When  they  spoke  about  their  enter- 
prise among  themselves,  tiiey  greatly  regretted 
that  they  had  not  kiUed  the  Queen  akmg  with  her 
husband,  fearing  that  t^  woidd  be  active  and 
inexorable  in  her  vengeance.  * 

Indeed  their  apprehensions  were  jus^bfied  by  the 
event,  for  Queen  Joanna  made  so  strict  search 
afler  the  villainous  assassins,  that  in  the  course  of 
a  month,  most  of  them  were  thrown  into  prison, 
and  being  tried  and  condemned,  diey  were  put  to 
death  wi£  new  and  hideous  tortures.  The  flesh  of 
Robert  Stewart,  and  of  a  private  diamberlain  of 
the  King,  was  torn  from  then*  bodies  iriik  pinceni ; 
while,  even  in  the  midst  of  these horrihle  agolues^, 
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they  confessed  the  justice  of  their  sentence.  Th« 
Earl  of  Athole  was  beheaded,  denying  at  his  death 
that  he  had  consented  to  the  conspiracy,  though  he 
admitted  that  his  son  had  told  him  of  it,  to  which 
he  had  replied,  by  enjoinuig  him  to  have  no  con- 
cern in  so  great  a  crime.  Sir  Robert  Graham/  who 
was  the  person  with  whom  the  cruel  scheme  bad 
origin,  spoke  in  defence  of  it  to  the  last  He  had 
a  right  to  slay  the  King,  he  said,  for  he  had  re- 
noimced  his  allegiance,  and  declared  was  against 
him ;  and  he  expressed  his  belief,  that  his  memory 
would  be  honoured  for  putting  to  death  so  cruel  a 
tyrant.  He  was  tortured  in  the  roost  dreadful 
manner  before  his  final  execution,  and  his  son  was 
slain  before  his  eyes,  whilst  he  was  yet  living. 

Notwithstanding  tibe  greatness  of  their  crime,  it 
was  barbarous  cruelty  to  torture  these  wretched 
murderers  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned.  But 
the  people  were  much  incensed  against  them ;  for 
thou^  they  had  murmured  against  King  James 
while  he  lived,  yet  the  dismal  manner  of  lus  death, 
and  the  sense  that  his  intentions  to^vards  his  peo- 
ple were  kind  and  just,  caused  him*  to  be  much  re- 
gretted. He  had  also  many  popular  qualities. 
His  face  was  handsome,  and  his  person  strong  and 
active.  His  mind  was  well  cultivated  with  orna- 
mental and  elegant  accomplishments,  as  well  as 
stored  with  useful  information.  He  understood 
music  and  poetiy,  and  wrote  verses,  both  serious 
and  comic,  which  are  stiU  preserved,  and  read  with 
interest  and  entertainment  by  those  who  under* 
stand  the  ancient  language  in  which  they  are  com- 
posed.   The  murderer  Graham  was  so  far  fron 
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beiDg  remembered  with  honour  for  the  assassina- 
tion which  he  had  committed^  that  his  memory  was 
execrated  in  a  popular  rhyme,  then  generally  cur- 
rent : — 

Robert  Graham, 
That  slew  oar  Kiiiflr 
(Sod  gif e  him  ' 

20 
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Of  the  Reign  of  Ja$ne8  U. ;  the  Ware  wUh  the 
Ihugkueeej  and  the  King*e  Death, 


When  James  I.  was  murdered,  his  son  and 
heir,  James  11. ,  was  onlj  six  years  old ;  so  that 
Scotland  was  once  more  plunged  into  all  the  dis- 
cord and  confusions  of  a  regency,  which  were 
sure  to  reach  their  height  in  a  country  where  even 
the  undisputed  sway  of  a  Sovereign  of  mature  age 
was  not  held  in  due  respect,  and  often  disturbed 
by  treason  and  rebellion.     , 

The  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  minority 
of  James  11. ,  were  chiefly  managed  by  two  states- 
men, who  seem  to  have  been  men  of  considerable 
personal  talent,  but  very  tittle  principle  or  integrity. 
Sir  Alexander  Livingston  was  guardian  of  the 
King's  person — Sir  William  Crichton  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  kingdom.  They  debated  betwixt 
themselves  the  degree  of  authority  attached  to 
their  respective  offices,  and  at  once  engaged  in 
quarrels  with  each  other,  and  with  one  who  was 
more  powerful  than  either  of  them — the  great 
-Earl  of  Pouglas. 

That  mighty  house  was  now  at  the  highest  pitch 
of  its  greatness.  The  Earl  possessed  Galloway, 
Annandale,  and  other  extensive  properties  in  the 
south  of  Scotland,  where,  almost  all  the  inferiof 
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nobility  and  gentry  acknowledged  him  as  their  pa« 
tron  and  lord,  llius  the  Douglasses  had  at  their 
disposal  that  part  of  Scotlandywhich,  from  its  con- 
stant wars  with  England^  was  most  disciplined 
and  accustomed  to  arms.  They  possessed  the 
duchy  of  Touraine  and  lordship  of  Longueville  in 
France,  and  th^  were  connected  by  intermarriage 
with  the  Scottish  royal  family. 

The  Douglasses  were  not  only  powerful  from 
the  extent  of  lands  and  territories ,  but  also  from 
the  possession  of  great  military  talents,  which 
seemed  to  pass  from  father  to  son,  and  occasioned 
a  proverb,  still  remembered  in  Scotland—* 

So  many,  so  good,  as  of  the  Douglasses  have  been, 
Of  one  simame  in  Scotland  never  yet  were  a  ~~ 


Unfortunately,  their  power,  courage,  and  mill- 
taty  skill,  were  attended  with  arrogance  and  ambi- 
tion, and  the  Douglasses  seemed  to  have  daimed 
to  themselves  the  rank  and  authority  of  sovereign 
princes,  independent  of  the  laws  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  allegiance  due  to  the  sovereign.  It 
was  a  common  thing  for  them  to  ride  with  a  reti- 
nue of  a  thousand  horse  ;  and  as  Archibald,  the 
Eari  of  Douglas  of  the  time,  rendered  but  an  im- 
perfect allegiance  even  to  the  severe  rule  of 
James  I.,  it  may  be  imagined  that  his  power  couki 
not  be  easily  restrained  by  such  men  as  Grichton 
and  Livingston — great,  indeed,  through  the  high 
offices  which  they  held,  but  otherwise  of  a  degree 
far  inferior  to  that  of  Douglas. 

But  when  this  powerful  nobleman  died,  in  1438, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  a  youth  of  only 
sixteen  yeark  old,  the  wily  Crichton  began  to  spy 
an  occasion  to  crush  the  Douglasses,  as  he  hopedt 
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for  ever,  by  the  destruction  of  the  youthful  Earl 
and  his  brother,  and  for  abating,  by  this  cruel  and 
unmerited  punishment,  the  power  and  pride  of  this 
great  family.  Crichton  proposed  to  Livingston 
to  join  him  in  this  meditated  treachery,  and,  though 
enemies, to  each  other,  the  Guardian  of  the  King 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  kingdom  united  in  the 
vile  project  of  cutting  off  two  boys,  whose  age 
alone  showed  their  innocence  of  the  guilt  charged 
upon  them.  For  this  purpose  flattery  and  fair 
words  were  used  to  induce  William,  the  youthful 
Earl  of  Douglas,  and  his  brother  David,  with  some  * 
of  their  nearest  friends,  to  come  to  court,  and  it 
was  pretended  Uiat  they  would  be  suitable  com- 
panions and  intimates  for  the  young  King.  An 
old  adherent  of  the  family  greatly  dissuaded  the 
Earl  from  accepting  this  invitation,  and  exhorted 
him,  if  he  went  to  Edinburgh  in  person,  to  leave 
at  least  his  brother  David  behind  him.  But  the 
young  Earl,  thinking  that  no  treachery  was  in- 
tended, could  not  be  diverted  from  the  fatal  jour- 
ney. 

The  Chancellor  Crichton  received  the  Earl  of 
Douglas  and  his  brother  on  their  journey,  at  his 
own  castle  of  Crichton,  and  with  the  utmost  ap- 
pearance of  hospitality  and  kindness.     After  re- 

.  maining  a  day  or  two  at  this  place,  the  two  brothers 
were  inveigled  to  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  intro- 
duced to  the  young  King,  who,  not  knowing  the 
further  purpose  of  his  guardians,  received  them 
with  affability,  and  seemed  delighted  witb-the  pros- 
pect of  enjoying  their  society. 

On  a  sudden  the  scene  began  to  change.     At 

.  an  enteitainment  which  was  served  up  to  Uie  Ean 
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and  his  brother,  the  head  of  a  black  bull  was 
placed  on  the  table.  The  Dongbsses  knew  thus 
according  to  a  custom  which  prevailed  in  Scotland> 
to  be  the  sign  of  death,  and  leaped  from  the  table 
in  great  dismay*  But  they  were  seized  by  armed 
men  who  entered  the  apartment  They  underwent 
a  mock  trial,  in  which  all  the  insolencies  of  their 
ancestots  were  charged  against  them^  and  were 
condemned  to  immediate  execution.  The  young 
King  wept,  and  implored  liivingston  and  Crichton 
to  show  them  mercy,  but  in  vain.  They  were  led 
out  to  the  court  of  the  Castle,  and  beheaded  with- 
out delay.  Malcolm  Fleming  of  Cumbernauld,  a 
faithful  adherent  of  their  house,  shared  the  same 
fate. 

This  barbarous  proceeding  was  as  unwise  as  it 
was  unjust.  It  did  not  reduce  the  power  of  the 
Douglasses,  hut  only  raised  general  detestation 
against  those  who  managed  the  aifairs  of  James  11. 
A  fat,  quiet,  peaceable  person,  called  James  the 
Gross,  indolent  from  habit  of  body  and  temper  of 
mind,  became  Earl  of  Douglas,  which  was  proba- 
bly the  reason  that  no  public  commotion  immedi- 
ately attended  on  the  murder  of  the  two  brothers. 
But  this  corpulent  dignitary  lived  only  two  years, 
and  was  in  his  turn  succeeded  by  his  son  Archi- 
bald, who  was  as  active  and  turbulent  as  any  of 
his  anibitious  predecessors,  and  engaged  in  various 
civil  broils  for  the  purpose  of  revenging  the  death 
of  his  kinsmen. 

James  the  Second,  in  the  nleanwhile,  came  to 
man's  estate,  and  entered  on  the  management  of 
public  afl&irs.  He  was  a  handsome  man,  but  his 
eountenance  was  marked' on  one   side  with  d 
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broad  red  spot,  which  gained  hiui  the  surname  of 
James  with  the  fiery  face.  They  might  have 
called  him  James  with  the  fiety  temper,  in  like 
manner ;  for,  with  many  good  qualities,  he  had  a 
hot  and  impetuous  disposition,  of  which  we  shall 
presently  see  a  remarkable  idstance. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  administration,  James 
emfrfoyed  the  assistance  of  the  Eaii  of  Douglas, 
as  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  But  that 
ambitious  nobleman  was  soon  disposed  to  extend 
his  authority  to  independent  power,  and  the  King 
found  it  necessary  to  take  from  him  the  dangerous 
office  with  which  he  had  intrusted  him.  Douglas 
retired  to  his  own  castle  meditating  revenge,  whQst 
the  King,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  around  for 
some  fitting  opportunity  of  diminishing  the  power 
of  so  formidable  a  rival. 

Douglas  was  not  long  of  lowing  his  total  con- 
tempt of  the  King's  authority,  and  hu  power  of  act- 
ing for  himself. — One  of  his  friends  and  foilowerv, 
named  Auchinleck,  had  been  slain  by  the  Lord 
Colville.  The  criminal  certainly  deserved  pun 
ishment,  but  it  ought  to  have  been  inflicted  by  the 
regular  magistrates  of  the  Crown,  not  by  the  ar- 
bitrary pleasure  of  a  private  baron,  however. great 
and  powerfuL  Douglas,  however,  took  up  the 
matter  as  a  wrong  done  to  himself,  and  revenged 
it  by  his  own  authority.  He  marched  a  large 
body  of  his  forces  against  the  Lord  Colville, 
stormed  his  castle,  and  put  every  person  within  U 
to  death.  The  King  was  unable  to  avenge  this 
insult  to  his  authority. 

In  like  manner,  Douglas  connived  at  and  ea- 
'^ouFoged  some  of  his  followers  Iq  Annandale  to 
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ravage  aod  plunder  the  Jands  of  Sir  Jobn  Hernes, 
a  person  of  that  country,  eminently  attached  to  the 
fijDg,  Henries,  a  man  of  high  spirit  and  conside- 
rable power^  retaliated,  by  wasting  the  lan^s  at 
those  who  had  thas  injured  him.  He  was  defeated 
and  made  prisoner  by  Douglas,  who  cauaed  him 
to  be  executed,  although  the  King  sent  a  positive 
order,  enjoining  him  to  forbear  any  injury  to  Her* 
ries's  person. 

But  a  still  more  flagrant  breach  of  law,  and 
violation  of  all  respect  to  the  King's  authority, 
happened  in  the  case  of  Madellan,  the  guardian  * 
of  the  young  lord  of  Bomby,  ancestor  of  the  £arl8 
of  Kircudbright.  This  was  one  of  the  few  men 
of  consequence  in  Galloway,  who,  defying  the 
threats  of  the  Karl  of  Douglas,  had  refused  to  join 
with  him  against  the  King.  The  Earl,  incensed 
at  his  opposition,  suddenly  assaulted  his  castle, 
made  him  prisoner,  and  carried  him  to  the  strong 
castle  of  Thrieve,  in  Galbway,  situated  on  an 
island  in  the  river  Dee.  The  King  took  a  parti* 
cular  interest  in  Maclellan's  fate,  the  rather  that 
he  was  petitioned  to  interfere  in  his  favour  by  Sir 
Patrick  Gray,  the  commander  of  the  royal  guau-d, 
a  gentleman  much  in  James's  confidence,  and 
constantly  attending  on  his  person,  and  who  was 
Maclellan's  near  relative,  being  his  uncle  on  the 
mothei^'s  side.  In  order  to  prevent  Maclellan 
from  sharing  the  fiite  d  Colville  and  Herries,  the 
Kmg  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Karl  of  Douglas,  en* 
treating  as  a  favour,  rather  than  urging  as  a  com* 
mand,  that  he  would  deliver  the  person  of  the 
Tutor  of  Bomby,  as  Maclellan  was  usually  en? 
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titled,  into  the  handa  of  his  relative^  Sir  Patrick 
Gray. 

-  Sir  Patrick  hiniself  went  wiA  the  letter  to  the, 
Castle  of  Thrieve.  Dou^^  received  him  just  as 
he  had  arisen  fiom  dinner,  and,  widi  much  appar- 
ent civility,  declined  to  speak  with  Gray,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  coming,  until  he  also  had  dined, 
sa3ring,  ^<  It  was  ill  talkmg  between  a  full  man  and 
a  fasting."  But  this  courtesy  was  only  a  pretenea 
to- gain  time  to  do  a  very  cruel  action.  Guessing 
that  Sir  Patridc  Gray's  visit  respected  the  hfe  <h 
Maclellan,  he  rest^ed  to  hasten  his  death  before 
opening  the  King's  letter.  Thus,  while  he  was 
feasting  Sir  Patrick,  with  every  appearance  of 
hoepitahty,  he  caused  his  unhappy  kinsman  to  be 
led  out  and  beheaded  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Castle. 

When  the  dinner  was  over,  Gmy  presented  the 
King's  lett^,  which  Douglas  received,  and  read 
over  with  eveiy  testimony  of  profound  respect 
He  then  thanked  Sir  Patrick  for  the  trouble  he 
had  taken  in  bringing  him  so  gracious  a  letter 
fix>m  his  Sovereign,  especially  considerii^  he  was 
not  at  present  on  good  terms  with  his  Majestjr. 
**  And,"  he  added,  ^«  the  King's  demand  shah  in- 
stantly be  granted,  the  rather  for  your  anke." 
The  Earl  then  took  Sir  Patrick  by  the  hand,  and 
led  him  to  the  castle-yard,  where  ^  body  of  Mac- 
lellan was  still  l3ring. 

<<  Sir  Patrick,"  said  he,  as  his  servants  re- 
moved the  bloody  cloth  which  covered  tiie  body, 
'*  you  have  come  a  little  too  lato--*there  lies  your 
sister's  son— 4)ut  ho  wants  the  head*— the  body  ia 
however  at  your  service.'' 
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'^  My  lord,"  said  Gra/y  suppressing  his  indig- 
nation, <<  if  jou  have  taken  his  head,  you  may 
dispose  of  the  body  as  you  will." 

Bat,  when  he  had  mounted  his  horse,  whi<^  he 
instantly  called  for,  his  resentment  broke  out,  in 
spite  of  the  dangerous  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed: — 

**  My  lord,"  said  he,  «  If  I  live,  you  shall  bit 
teriy  pay  for  this  day's  work*" 

So  saying,  he  turned  his  horse  and  galloped  oK 

*<  To  horse,  and  chase  him  I"  said  Douglas ; 
and  if  Gray  had  not  been  well  mounted,  he  would, 
m  all  probability,  have  shared  the  fate  of  his 
nephew.  He  was  closely  pursued  till  near  £din- 
bitfgfa,  a  space  of  fifly  or  sixty  miles. 

Besides  these  daring  and  open  instances  of  con- 
tempt of  the  King's  authority,  Douglas  entered 
into  such  alliances  as  plainly  showed  his  determi- 
nati<Hi  to  destroy  entirely  the  royal  government. 
•  He  formed  a  league  with  the  £arl  of  Cranford, 
called  Earl  Beardie,  who  had  great  power  in  the 
counties  of  Angus,  Perth,  and  Kincardine,  and 
with  the  £arl  of  Ro^s,  who  possessed  extensive 
and  almost  royal  authority  in  the  ndrth  of  Scot- 
land, by  which  these  three  powerful  £arls  agreed 
that  they  should  take  each  other's  part  in  every 
quarrel,  and  against  every  man,  the  King  himself 
not  excepted. 

James  then  plainly  saw  that  some  strong  mea- 
sure must  be  taken,  yet  it  was  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine what  was  to  be  done.  The  leagOe  between 
the  three  Earls  enabled  them,  if  open  war  was  at- 
tempted, to  assemble  a  force  superior  to  that  of 
^the  crown.    The  King,  therefore,  dissembled  his 
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resentinent,  and,  under  pretest  of  desiring  an  ami- 
cable conference  and  reconciliation,  requested 
Douglas  to  come  to  the  rojal  court,  at  Stirling. 
Dojoglas  hesitated  to  accept  of  this  invitation,  and, 
before  he  actually  did  so,  he  demanded  and  ob- 
tained a  protection,  or  saf^^onduct,  under  the 
Great  Seal,  pledging  the  King's  promise  that  he 
should  be  permitted  to  come  to  die  court  and  to 
return  in  saiety.  And  the  Earl  was  more  con- 
firmed  in  his  purpose  of  waiting  on  the  King,  be- 
cause he  was  given  to  understand  that  the  Chan- 
cellor Grichton  had  retired  from  court  in  some  dis- 
grace, 80  that  he  thou^t  hunself  secure  from  tbe 
plots  of  that  great  enemy  of  Ins  famUy. 

Thus  protected,  as  he  thought,  against  personal 
danger,  Douglas  came  to  Stirling  in  the  end  of 
February  1452,  where  he  found  £e  King  lodged 
in  the  Castle  of  that  town,  which  was  ana  is 
situated  upon  a  rock  rising  abruptly  from  the 
plain,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  and  only  ac- 
cessible by  one  gate,  winch  is  strongly  defended. 
The  numerous  followers  of  Douglas  were  quar- 
tered in  the  town,  but  the  Earl  lumself  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Csistle.  One  of  his  nearest  confi- 
dents, and  most  powerRil  allies,  was  James  Hamil- 
ton of  Cadyow,  the  head  of  the  great  house  of 
Hamilton.  Tins  gentleman  pressed  forward  to 
follow  Douglas,  as  he  entered  the  gate.  But 
Livingston,  who  was  in  the  Casde  with  the  King, 
struck  Hamilton,  who  was  his  near  rekfion,  upon 
the  face  ;  and  when  Hamilton,  greatly  incensed, 
rushed  on  him,  sword  in  hand,  he  repulsed  him 
with  a  long  lance,  till  the  gates  were  shut  against 
him.    Sir  James  Hamilton  was  very  angry  at  Uiia 
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usage  at  the  time,  bot  afterwards  kaew  that  Li* 
vingston  acted  a  friendly  part,  in  excluding  him 
6om  tbe  <iaQger  into  -which  Douglas  was  dut>wiDg 
iumself. 

The  Kmg  received  Douglas  kindly,  and,  af^er 
some  amicable  expostulation  with  him  upon  his 
late  conduct,  all  seemed  friendship  and  coidiality 
betwixt  James  and  his  too  powerfld  subject 
Supper  was  presented  at  seven  o'clock,  and  after 
it  was  over,  the  King  led  Douglas  into  the  recess 
of  a  window  in  die  apartment,  where  he  came  on 
the  subject  of  the  £arl's  bond  with  Ross  and 
Crawford,  and  exhorted  him  to  give  it  up,  as  in* 
consistent  with  his  allegiance  and  the  quiet  of  the 
Idngdom.  Douglas  declined  to  relinquish  the 
tvfiBXj  which  he  had  formed.  The  Emg  ui^^ed 
hffli  more  imperiously,  and  the  Earl  returned  a 
haughty  and  positive  refusal,  upbraiding  the  King, 
at  tbe  same  time,  with  mal-administration  of  the 
public  affidrs.  Then  the  Ring  burst  into  a  rage 
at  his  obstinacy,  and  exclaimed,  <<  By  Heaven, 
my  lord,  if  y&u  will  not  break  the  league,  tkit 
^Mdl."  So  saying,  he  wounded  the  EwA  in  the 
breast  with  his  digger.  Sir  Patrick  Gray,  who 
had  sworn  revenge  on  Douglas  for  the  execution 
of  Madellan,  then  struck  him  on  die  head  with  a 
batde-axe«  and  others  of  the  King's  retinue  showed 
their  zeal  by  wounding  the  dead  body.  The 
corpse  did  not  receive  any  Christian  burial.  At 
least,  about  forty  years  since,  a  Skeleton  was^ 
fbund  boned  in  the  gardaa,  just  below  die  fetal 
window,  which  was,  imth  much  probability,  conjec- 
tttted  to  be  the  r^majna  of  the  Earl  of  Douglasi . 
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who  died  thus  strangely  and  unhappily  by  the  haod 
of  his  sovereign. 

This  was  a  wicked  and  cruel  action  on  tbo 
King's  part,  bad  if  it  were  done  in  hasty  passion, 
and  yet  worse  if  James  meditated  the  possibility 
of  this  violence  from  the  beginning,  and  had  deter- 
mined to  use  force  if  Douglas  should  not  yield  to 
persuasion.  The  Earl  had  deserved  punishment, 
peihi^s  even  that  of  death,  for  many  ciiaies 
against  the  state ;  but  the  King  ought  not  to  have 
slain  him  without  fonn  of  trial,  and  in  his  own 
chamber,  afler  decoying  him  there  under  assurance 
that  his  person  should  be  safe.  Yet  this  assassi- 
nation, like  that  of  the  Red  Comjm  at  Dumfnes, 
turned  to  the  good  of  Scotland;  for  God,  my 
dearest  child,  who  is  often  pleased  to  bring  good 
out  of  the  follies,  and  even  the  crimes  of  men, 
rendered  the  death  of  Comyn  the  road  to  the  free- 
dom of  Scotland,  and  that  of  Douglas  the  cause  of 
the  downfall  of  the  Douglas  family,  which  had  be-^ 
come  too  powerful  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdonu 

The  scene,  however,  opened  very  diflerently 
from  the  manner  in  wMch  it  was  to  end.  There 
were  in  the  town  of  Stirling  four  brethren  of  the 
murdered  Douglas,  who  had  come  to  wait  on  him 
to  court.  Upon  hearing  that  their  elder  brother 
had  died  in  the  manner  I  have  told  you,  they  im-. 
mediately  acknowledged  James,  the  eldest  of  the 
four,  as  his  successor  in  the  earldom.  They  then 
hastened  each  to  the  county  where  he  had  interest, 
for  they  were  all  great  lords,  and  collecting  dieir 
friends  and  vadsals,  they  returned  te  Stirling,  dfBg« 
ging   the  safe-conduct,  or  passport,  which  had 
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been  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Do^gias,  at  ^  tail  of 
a  serving-man,  in  order  to  show  their  contempt 
for  the  ^Kmg^  They  then,  with  ^  eoond  of  five 
hundred  horns  and  trumpetSy  proclaimed  King 
«Eames  a  &lse  and  perjured  man.  Afterwards 
th^  pillaged  the  town  of  Stirling,  and,  not  think- 
ing  that  enough,  thej  sent  back  Hamilton  of  Cad 
70W  to  hum  it  to  the  ground.  But  the  strength  of 
the  Castle  defied  all  their  effi>rts,  and  after  this 
brmvado,  the  Douglasses  dispersed  tems^es  to 
assemble  a  still  larger  body  offerees. 

■  So  many  great  barons  were  engaged  in  alliance 
with  the  house  of  Douglas,  that  it  is  said  to  have 
been  a  question  in  the  King's  mind,  whether  he 
should  abide  the  conflict,  or  fly  to  France,  and 
leave  the  throne  to  the  Earl.  At  this  moment  of 
extreme  need,  James  found  a  trusty  counsellor  in 
his  cousin-german,  Kennedy,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  one  of  flie  wisest  men  of  his  time.  The 
Afdibishop  showed  his  advice  in  a  wai  of  emblem 
or  parable.  He  gave  the  King  a  bunch,  of 
arrows  tied  together  with  a  thoug  of  leather, 
and  asked  him  to  break  them.  The  King  said  it 
was  beyond  his  strength.  '  "  That  may  be  the 
case,  bound  together  as  they  are,"  replied  the 
AieldHshop,  *'  but  if  you  undo  the  strap  and  take 
the  arrows  one  by  one,  you  may  easily  break  them 
,ali  in  succession.  And  "thus,  my  liege,  you  ought 
in  wisdom  to  deal  with  the  insurgent  nobihty.  If 
y^ou  attack  them  while  they  are  united  in  one  mind 
and  purpose,  they  will  be  too  strong  for  you ;  but 
if  you  can,  by  dealing  with  them  separately,  pre- 
vail on  diem  to  abandon  their  union,  yon  may  as 
▼OL.I.        21  A 
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easily  master  them  oae  after  the  odier,  as  jm  oia 
break  the  anrows  iSyau  take  each  sio^y*" 

Acting  li^KNi  this  priociptle,  the  King  made  pri* 
vate  reporeseatatioas  to  several  of  die  nobility,  to 
whom  loA  agents  found  access,  slewing  them  that 
the  rebe^ion  <^  the  Douglasses  would,  if  socoesfr* 
ful,  rendjsr  that  family  superior  to  i^  others  in 
Scotland,  and  sink  the  rest  of  the  Fe^rs  into  men 
of  little  consequence*  Laige  gifte  of  lands,  tre^ 
sures,  and  honours,  were  liberally  promised  to 
those  who,  in  this  moment  of  extrenuty,  i^uU 
desert  the  Douglasses  and  join  the  King's  party. 
These  large  promises,  and  die  secret  dread  of  the 
great  predominance  of  the  Douglas  fiimily,  drew 
to  the  King's  side  m«my,  that  had  hitherto  waY«red 
betwixt  th^  allegiance  and  their  fear  of  tiie  Esd 
^  Among  tiiese,  the  most  distinguished  was  dis 
Earl  of  Angus,  who,  althoui^  himself  a  Doa§^ 
being  a  jrounger  branch  of  that  fiitnily,  joined  on . 
this  memorable  occasion  with  the  King  againsthis 
kinsman,  and  gave  rise  to  the  saying,  that  '^  the 
Red  Douglas  (such  was  the  complexaon  of  the 
Angus  family)  had  put  down  the  Black." 

The  great  &mily  of  Qordon  also  deolaong  for 
the  King,  their  chief,  the  iktlof  Huntly,  ooUected 
an  army  in  the  north,  andfaarched  south  as  fitr  as 
Brechin  to  support  the  royal  authority.  Here  he 
was  encountered  by  the  Earl  of  Cmwford,  ffto 
had  taken  arms  for  the  Douglas  party ^  accord* 
ing  to  tho  fatal  bond  wlndi  had  cost  the  Eari  Wil* 
liam  his  life.  One  of  the  chief  leaders  in  Craw* 
ford's  army  was  John  CoBasse  of  Bonaymoon,  (or 
Ralnamoon,)  who  commaiided  a  gallant  body  of. 
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*  men,  anned  wifh  bills  and  battle-axes,  on  which 
the  Earl  greatly  relied.  But  before  ^e  action,  this 
John  Collasse  had  asked  Crawford  to  grant  him 
certain  lands,  that  lay  convenient  for  him,  and 
near  his  house,  which  the  £ari  refused  to  do. 
CoHasse,  incensed  at  die  refusal,  took  an  oppor- 
tunity, when  the  battle  was  at  the  closest,  to  with- 
draw from  the  conflict ;  upon  which  Crawford's  men, 
who  had  been  on  the  point  of  gaming  the  victory, 
lost  heart,  and  were  defeated.  Other  battles  were 
fought  in  different  pans  of  Scotland  between  the 
Douglasses  and  their  allies,  and  those  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  who  favoured  the  King.  Much 
blood  was  spilt,  and  great  mischief  done  to  the 
country.  Among  other  instances  of  the  desolation 
of  diese  civil  wars,  the  Earl  (^Huntly  burned  one 
half  of  the  town  of  Elgin,  being  that  part  which 
inclined  to  the  Douglasses,  while  he  left  standing 
-  the  opposite  part  of  the  same  street,  which  was 
'Habited  by  citizens  attached  to  his  own  family. 
Hence  the  proverb  when  a  thing  is  imperfectly 
'  finished,  that  it  is  ^^  Hidf  done,  as  Elgin  was 
burned."  Famine  and  pestilence  came  to  add  to 
'  the  desolation  of  the  country,  wasted  by  a  civil 
-^war,  which  occasioned  skirmishes,  conflagmtiom, 
and  slaughters,  almost  in  every  province  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  royal  party  at  length  began  to  gain  ground ; 
for  the  present  Earl  of  Douglas  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  less  action  and  decision  than  was 
nsuri  with  those  of  his  name  and  family.  The 
Earl  of  Crawfbrd  was  one  of  those  who  first  de- 
serted hhn,  and  applied  to  the  King  for  forgiveness 
and  restoration  to  favour.    The  King,  though  ha 
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had  many  subjects  of  complaint  against  this  pow- 
erful lord,  and  notwithstanding  he  had  made  a 
vow  to  deslroy  the  £arl'3  Castle  of  Finhaven,  axid 
to  make  the  highest  stone  the  lowest,  nevertheless 
granted  him  a  full  pardon,  and  made  him  a  visit  at 
Finhaven,  where  he  accomplished  his  vow,  by 
getting  to  the  top  of  the  battlements  and  throwing 
a  small  stone,  which  was  lying  loose  there,  down 
into  the  moat;  tl^us,  in  one  sense,  making  the 
highest  stone  in  the  house  the  lowest,  thQU^  not 
by  the  demolition  of  the  place.  By  this  clemency 
the  minds  of  the  hostile  nobles  were  conciliated, 
and  many  began  to  enter  into  terms  of  submissioD. 
Bat  the  power  of  the  Douglasses  remained  un- 
broken, and  it  was  so  great  that  there  was  littk 
hope  that  the  struggle  would  be  ended  without  a 
desperate  battle.  At  length  such  an  event  seemed 
near  approaching.  The  Earls  of  Orkney  and 
Angus,  acting  for  tiie  King,  had  besieged  Aber- 
com,  a  strong  castle  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  be- 
longing to  the  Earl  Off  DouglgLS.  Douglas  col- 
ted  the  whole  strength  which  his  family  and  allies 
could  raise,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  nearly  forty 
thousand  men,  with  which  he  advanced  to  raise  the 
siege.  The  King»  on  the  other  hand,  having  as- 
sembled the  whole  forces  of  the  north  of  Scotland, 
advanced  to  meet  Douglas  at  the  head  of  an  anoy 
somewhat  superior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  Bail, 
but  inferior  in  military  discipline.  Thus  every- 
thing seemed  to  render  a  combat  inevitable,  the 
issue  of  which  must  have  shown  whether  James 
Stewart  or  James  Douglas  was  to  wear  the  Crown 
of  Scotland).  The  small  river  of  Carron  divided 
the  two  armies* 
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But  the  intrigues  of  the  Archbishop  of  St  An- 
drews-had made  a  powerful  impression,  upon  many 
#f  the  nobles  wh^  acted  with  Dou^^as^  and  there 
w«8  a  party  among  his  followers^  who  obeyed  hitn 
more  mm  fear  than  affection.  Others,  seeing  a 
eestain<kegree  of  uncertainty  in  Douglas's  resolu 
lions,  and  a  want  of  decision  in  his  actions,  began 
to  doubt  whether  he  was  a  leader  fit  to  conduct  so 
perilous  an  enterprise.  Amongst  these  last  was  Sir 
James  Hamilton  of  Cadyow,  already  mentioned, 
who  commanded  in  Douglas's  army  three  hundred 
horse,  and  as  many  infantry,  all  men  of  tried  dn- 
cafriine  and  courage*  The  Archbishop  Kennedy 
was  Hamilton's  lansman,  and  took  advantage  of 
th^  relationship  to  send  a  secret  messenger  lo 
inform  him  that  the  King  was  well  disposed  to 
nardon  his  rebdlion,  and  to  show  him  great  favour, 
provided  that  he  would  at  that  critical  moment  re- 
nounce the  cause  of  Douglas,  and  return  to  the 
King's  obedience.  These  arguments  made  con- 
siderable impression*  on  Hamilton,  who,  neverthe- 
less, having  been  long  the  friend  and  follower  of 
the  Earl  of  Douglas,  was  loath  to  desert  bis  old 
£riend  in  such  an  extremity. 

On  the  next  morning  after  this  secret  conference, 
the  King  sent  a  herdd  to  the  camp  of  Douglas, 
charging  him  to  disperse  his  followers,  on  pain  that 
he  and  bis  accomplices  should  be  proclaimed  trai- 
tors, but  at  the  same  time  promising  forgiveness 
and  rewards  to  all  who  shoidd  leave  the  rebellious 
standard  of  Douglas.  Douglas  made  a  mock  of 
this  summons;  and  sounding  his  trumpets,  and 
placing  his  men  in  order,  marched  stoutly  forward 
to  encoder  the  King'8  army,  who  on  their  side 
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IbR.  tfaeir  camp,  and  came  forward  with  diapkyed  . 
baimen,  as  if  to  instant  battle.  It  aoeflos,  liow- 
ewety  dnt  die  message  of  die  herald  had  nnde 
some  impteasioD  on  die  foDowen  of  Douglas,  and 
peifaa^  on  die  Eail  himself  hj  rendciing  him 
docd>tfid  of  thdr  adherence.  He  sa  w,  or  dioog^ 
he  sawy  dwt  his  troops  were  discouraged,  and  led 
ihem  back  into  his  camp,  hoping  to  inspire  diem 
with  mcHe  confidence  and  zeaL  But  the  move- 
ment had  a  different  eflfect ;  fi>r  no  8o<mer  had  tbe 
Earl  retnmed  to  his  tent,  than  Sir  James  Hamihon 
came  to  expostolate  with  him,  and  to  reqime  him 
to  saj,  whether  he  meant  ta  fight  or  not»  assoiing 
him  that  every  delaj  was  in  fitvom^  of  the  King, 
and  that  the  longer  the  £ari  put  off  the  daj « 
batde,  the  fewer  men  he  would  have  to  fi^  it 
with.  Douglas  answered  contemptuoud^  to 
Hamilton,  tlmt  ^  if  he  was  afiraid  to  stay,  he  ms 
welcome  to  go  home."  Hamilton  took  the  Earl 
at  his  word,  and  leaving  the  camp  of  DooghuB, 
went  over  to  the  King  that  very  ni^ht  The  ez 
ample  was  so  generaBy  foUowed,  that  the  army  ol 
Douglas  seemed  suddenly  to  disband  itself,  and  in 
the  morning  the  Earl  had  not  a  hundred  men  left 
in  his  Silent  and  deserted  cmnp,  excepting  his  own 
immediate  followers.  He  was  obliged  to  fly  into 
Annandale,  where  his  brothers  and  followers  sus- 
tained a  severe  defeat  from  the  Scots  and  other 
Borderers,  near  a  place  called  Arkinholme.  One 
of  the  EarPs  brothers  fell  in  the  battle,  anodier 
was  wounded  and  made  prisoner,  and  immediatdj 
executed.  The  third  escaped  into  England,  wfaete 
•he  Earl  also  found  a  retreat.  Thus  die  power 
tff  this  great  and  predominant  feraily ,  which  seemed 
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to  sta&d  so  fair  for  possessiag  die  crown^  feH  tU 
length  without  a  struggle ;  and  their  groatnesn, 
which  had  been  founded  upon  the  loyaky  and  bra- 
very of  the  Good  Lord  James,  was  destroyed  by 
the  rebellious  and  wavering  conduct  of  the  la$t 
£arL 

The  unfortunate  nobleman  remained  nearly 
twenty  years  a  banished  man  in  England,  and  wsis 
almost  forgotten  ^  his  own  country  until  the  sub* 
sequent  reign,  when,  tn  1484,  he  was  defeated  and 
made  prisoner,  in  a  small  excursion  which  he  had 
attempted  to  make  upon  the  frontiers  of  Annan- 
dale.  He  survendered  to  a  brother  of  Eirkpatrick 
of  CloseburB;  in^io,  in  the  EarPos  better  days,  had 
been  his  own  vassaJ,  and  who  shed  tears  at  seeing 
his  old  master  in  such  a  lamentable  i9ituati€HL  He 
even  proposed  to  set  him  at  liberty,  afid  fly  witfi 
.lim  into  England ;  but  Douglas  rejected  this  <^fef. 
^  I  am  tired,"  he  ^aid,  "  of  exile  ;  and  as  there 
is  a  reward  offered  by  the  King  for  my  head,  I  had 
rather  it  w«e  conferred  on  you,  who  were  always 
faithful  to  me  wtaie  I  was  faithful  to  myself,  tha|i 
on  any  one  else."  Eirkpatrick,  however,  acted 
kindly  and  generoudy.  He  secured  the  Earl  m 
fiome  secret  abode,  and  did  not  deliver  him  up  to 
the  Eing  until  he  had  a  promise  of  his  life.  Douglas 
was  th^  ordained  to  be  put  into  the  Abbey  <|f 
Lindores,  to  which  sentence  he  submitted  calml}!, 
only  using  a  popular  prov^irb,  '^  He  that  cannot  do 
better  must  be  a  monk."  He  lived  in  that  convent 
fimr  years  afterwards,  and  with  him,  as  the  last  cif 
his  family,  expired  the  principal  branch  of  these 
iMraendous  Earls  of  Douglas. 

Other  Scottish  families  arose  upon  thqii:  niingi 
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u  coDBequeace  <^  ibe  distribution  made  of  th^ 
'  UBmefise  forfeited  estates,  to  those  wbo  had  assisl- 
-  ed  the  King  in^uppvessiDg  their  powi».  Amongst 
these  the  Earl  of  Angus,  ^dio,  aHfaoogh  kinsman 
to  the  Earl  of  Dou^as,  had  sided  witt  the  King, 
received  bj  far  the  greater  share,  to  an  amount, 
indeed,  which  enabled  the  family,  as  we  shall  see, 
to  pmsue  the  same  ambitiotts  course  as  that  of 
tiieir  kinsfolk  of  ^  elder  branch,  althou^  thej. 
'neither  rose  to  such  high  eleralion,  nor  simk  into 
•the  same  irreparable  rum  which  vrms  the  lot  of  the 
ori^nal  familj. 

Hamilton  also  rose  ioto  power  on  &e  fall  of  die 
Douglas.  His  opportune  desertion  of  his  kms- 
man  at  Aberoom  was  accounted  good  service,  and 
was  rewaided  with  large  grants  of  luid,  and  at  last 
with  the  blind  c^  the  King's  ^dest  daughter  in 


Sir  David  Scott  of  KiiiEUrd  and  Bue<^qph  ob- 
tained also  great  g^  of  land  for  his  clangs  service 
and  Uis  own,  at  th^  bat^  of  Arkii^lme,  and  be- 
gan that  course  of  greatness  which  raised  his  familjr 
to  diie  ducal  dignttj. 

Such,  my  dear  child,  is  the  course  of  die  w<Mrld» 
in  Which  the  downfall  of  <me  great  man  or  fioniljr 
is  the  means  of  advancmg  others,  as  a  fkJ^tog  tree 
throws  it  seed  upon  the  ground,  and  causes  young 
•plants  to  arise  in  its  room. 

The  Ei^lish  did  not  make  much  war  upon  Seol> 
land  during  this  reign,  being  engaged  at  home  widi 
'their  drea&id  civil  wars  of  York  and  Jjascaaler. 
For  the  ttame  reason,  perhaps,  die  Soots  had  the 
advantage  in  the  battle  of  Sark,  and  in  twoo^er 
iustianB. 
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ReHered  from  the  rivalsbip  of  the  Douglas,  and 
from  the  presmire  df  constant  war  with  Eoglaiu), 
James  IL  governed  Scotland  firmly.  The  king- 
dom enjoyed  .eoDsidemble  tranquillity  during  hia 
rogn;  and  ius  last  Parliament  were  able  to  recom 
mend  to  him  the  regular  and  firm  execution  of  the 
laws,  as  to  a  prince  who  possessed  the  fiiU  means 
of  disdiwiyng  ids  kingly  oiffice,  without  resistance 
from  evil  doers  or  infimgers  of  justice.  This  was 
in  1456.  But  only  two  years  afterwards  all  these 
fiiir  hopes  were  blig)ited« 

The  strong  Boiler  Castle  of  Aoxbur^  had  r«- 
mained  in  the  hands  of  the  English  ever  since  th^ 
fiital  battle  of  DuriUim.  TheEmgwasdetermin^ 
to  recover  this  bulwark  of  the  kingdom.  Break- 
ing through  a  truce  which  existed  with  England  ^t 
the  time,  James  suitomoined  together  the  fml  force 
of  his  kingdom  to  accomplish  thus  great  enterprise* 
The  nobles  attended  in  numbers,  and  well  acconph 
fMuned,  at  the  summons  of  a  prince  who  was  al^ 
w^fu  lespected,  and  generally  successful  in  his 
military  undertakings.  Even  Donald  of  the  Isles 
proved  himself  a  loyal  and  submissive  vassal ;  and 
while  he  came  with  a  Icnrce  which  showed  his  great 
authority,  he  plaeed  it  submissively  at  the  disposal 
of  bis  sovereign.  His  men  were  arrayed  in  the 
Hi^dand  ifaidiion,  with  shirts  of  mail,  two-handed 
fiwords,  axes,  and  bows  and  furows ;  and  Donali^ 
offered,  when  the  Scots  should  enter  England,  that 
be  would  march  a  mile  in  front  of  the  Emg's  ho^t, 
and  take  upon  himself  the  danger  of  the  furst  op- 
■et.  But  James's  first  object  was  the  siege  of 
BjooAhu^    Thia  strong  Castle  was  situated  OP 
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an  emmenoe  near  the  jundioa  of  Tweed  aii« 
Teriot;  ffae  walefs  ef  flie  Tefiot,  raised  by  a 
damfaead  or  irear,  flowed  romd  tbe  fixtreoBy  and 
its  walls  were  as  strong  as  tfie  eqgmeers  of  the 
tinie  could  raises  On  IbnMr  ooeasions  it  had 
been  taken  by  stratagem,  bolJames  was  now  lo 
proceed  by  a  r^nhr  si^ge. 

With  ^is  iwgpoee  be  estabHsfaed  a  bntteryof 
such  large  cldmsy  cannon  as  w«re  conslnicted  at 
'^diattime,  npmi  tiienoi4l  aide  <^  the  liTer  Tweed. 
Hie  siege  hod  lasted  some  time,  and  the  annj  be- 
gan to  Im  weaiy  of  the  ond^iakingy  when  ihej  re- 
ceired  new  spirit  fiom  tibe  aimal  of  tbe  £aal  oi 
HdntlywidiagaUaatbodjof  fieshteoopB.     Tho 
'King,  ont  of  joy  at  tiiese  soccoun,  commmded 
his  axtiB^  to  fireavoHey  uqioQ  the  Castf  e,  and 
stood  near  the  camMHi  hin»^  to  raariL  the  ^bct 
of  the  shot    The  gons  of  the  period  weie  awk- 
'wanfiy  framed  out  of  tots  of  ifoo,  fiiataoed  toge- 
^ther  by  hoops  <^  the  same  metal,  someiHii^  in  the 
'same  manner  in  which  baneis  ave  now  made. 
[  They  were,  therefore,  far  more  liable  to  accidents 
'  than  modem  camion,  whieh  are  'cast  in  one  entire 
.  solid  piece,  and  then  bored  hollow  bj  a  machine. 
One  of  these  ill-made  gons  burst  in  going  o£     A 
]  fragment  of  iron  bndce  Jameses  ^^i>bono,  and 
.  killed  him  on  tfie  spot.    Another  splmter  wounded 
'  Ae  Eari  of  Angos.     No  otibier  person  sostained 
mjoxy,  tfaoo^  nuoiy  stood  around.    Thus  dM 
'  James  the  Second  of  Scotland,  in  the  twemy- 
'  ninth  year  of  his  lilb,  afler  reigning  twenty4biif 
years. 
'  This  King  did  not  possess  tfie  elegant  i 
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pliahments  of  his  father ;  and  the  maimer  in  which 
he  slew  Douglas  must  be  admitted  as  a  stain  upon 
his  reputation.  Yet  he  was  upon  the  whole  a  good 
Prince,  and  was  {r^'ftlti]r  kunonlad  by  his  subjects, 
A  thorn  tree,  in  the  Duke  of  Rozburghe's  park  at 
Fleurs,  slili  shows  the  spot  wh^!e  he  died. 
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CHAP.  IIX. 


Beign  of  James  III. — Insurrection  of  the  Homu 
tmd  Hepbums — Murderofthe  King. 


Upon  the  lamentable  death  of  James  II.,  the 
army  which  lay  before  Roxburgh  was  greatly  dis- 
couraged,  and  seemed  about  to  raise  the  siege. 
But  Margaret,  the  widow  of  their  slain  Monarch, 
appeared  in  their  council  of  war,  leading  in  ker 
eldest  son,  a  child  of  eight  years  old,  who  was  the 
successor  to  the  crown,  and  spoke  to  them  these 
gallant  words  :  ^'  Fye,  my  noble  lords,  think  not 
now  shamefully  to  give  up  an  enterprise  which  is 
80  brayely  begun,  or  to  abandon  the  revenge  of 
this  unhappy  accident  which  has  befallen  l^fore 
this  ill-omened  castle.  Forward,  my  brave  lords, 
and  persevere  in  your  undertaking,  and  never  turn 
your  backs  till  this  siege  is  victoriously  ended* 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  such  brave  champions 
needed  to  hear  from  a  woman,  and  a  widowed 
one,  the  courageous  advice  and  comfort  which  she 
ought  rather  to  receive  from  you."  The  Scottish 
nobles  received  this  heroic  address  with  shouts 
of  applause,  and  persevered  in  the  siege  of  Rox* 
burjgh  Castle,  until  the  garrison,  receiving, no  re* 
lief,  were  obliged  to  surrender  the  place  through 
faniine.  The  governor  is  stated  to  have  been 
put  to  death|  and  in  the  animosity  of  the  Scots 
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l^rainst  everything  concerned  with  the  death  of 
their  King,  they  levelled  the  walls  of  the  Castle 
with  the  ground,  and  the  Scottish  army  returned 
victorious  from  an  enterprise  which  had  cost  them 
do  dear. 

The  minority  of  James  III.  was  more  prosper- 
ous  ihan  that  of  his  father  and  grandfather.  The 
affairs  of  state  were  guided  hy  the  experienced 
wisdom  of  Bishop  Kennedy.  Roxburgh  was,  as 
we  have  said,  taken  and  destroyed.  Berwick, 
during  the  dissensions  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Eng- 
land, was  surrendered  to  the  Scots,  an4  the  do- 
minions of  the  Islands  of  Orkney  and  Zetland, 
which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  Kings  of  Nor- 
way, were  acquired  as  the  marriage  portion  of  a 
princess  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  who  was  united 
in  marriage  to  the  King  of  Scotland. 

These  favourable  circumstances  were  first  in- 
terrupted by  the  death  of  Archbishop  Kennedy  ; 
after  which  event,  one  family,  that  of  the  Boyds^ 
started  into  such  a  degree  of  temporary  power  as 
seemed  to  threaten  the  public  tr^inntnllity.  The 
tutor  of  James  III.  was  Gilbert  Keauody,  a  wise 
and  grave  man,  who  continued  to  regulate  the 
studies  of  the  King  after  the  death  of  his  brother 
the  prelate,  but  unadvisedly  called  in  to  his  assist- 
ance Sir  Alexander  the  brother  of  Lord  Boyd,  as 
one  who  was  younger  and  fitter  than  himself  to 
teach  James  military  exercises.  By  means  of 
this  appointment.  Sir  Alexander,  his  brother  Lord 
Boyd,  and  two  of  his  sons,  became  so  intimate 
with  the  King,  that  they  resolved  to  take  him  from 
under  the  management  of  Kennedy  entirely.  The 
Court  was  then  residing  at  LinlithgoW|  and  the 
22 
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King,  while  abroad  on  a  hunting  party,  was  per- 
suaded'to  direct  his  horse's  head  to  Edinburgh 
instead  of  returning.  Kennedy,  the  tutor,  hastened 
to  oppose  the  King's  desire,  and  seizing  his  horse 
by  the  bridle,  wished  to  lead  him  back  to  Linlith- 
gow. Alexander  Boyd  rushed  forward,  and  striking 
with  a  hunting-staff  the  old  man,  who  had  deserved 
better  usage  at  his  hand,  forced  him  to  quit  the 
King's  rein,  and  accomplished  his  purpose  of  car- 
rying James  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  entered  upon 
the  administration  of  affairs,  and  having  granted  a 
solemn  pardon  to  the  Boyds  for  whatever  violence 
had  occurred  in  their  proceedings,  he  employed 
them  for  a  time.  Sir  Thomas,  one  of  Lord  Boyd's 
sons,  was  honoure4  with  the  hand  of  the  Princess 
Margaret,  the  King's  eldest  sister,  and  was  cre- 
ated Earl  of  Arran.  He  deserved  even  thi^ 
elevation  by  liis  personal  accompUshments,  if  he  ' 
approached  the  character  given  of  him  by  an 
English  gentleman.  He  is  described  as  <<  the 
most  courteous,  gentle,  wise,  kind,  companion* 
able,  and  bounteous  Earl  of  Arran ;" — and  again, 
as  '<a  light,  able-bodied,  well-spoken  man,  a 
goodly  archer,  and  a  knight  most  devout,  most 
perfect,  and  most  true  to  his  lady." 

Notwithstanding  his  accomplishments,  the  sud- 
den rise  of  his  family  was  followed  by  as  sudden  a 
fall.  The  King  deprived  the  Boyds  of  their 
offices,  and  caused  them  to  be  tried  for  the  vio- 
lence committed  at  Linlithgow,  notwithstanding 
the  pardon  which  he  himself  had  granted.  Sir 
Alexander  Boyd  was  condemned  and  executed. 
Lord  Boyd  and  his  sons  escaped,  and  died  in  exile« 
After  the  death  of  Sir  Thon^as,(the  Earl  of  Arran,) 
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the  Princess  Margaret  was  married  to  tjie  Lord 
Hamilton,  to  whom  she  carried  the  estate  and 
title  of  Arran. 

It  was  afler  the  fall  of  the  Bojds  that  the  King 
came  to  administer  the  government  in  person, 
and  that  the  defects  of  his  character  began  to  ap- 
pear. He  was  timorous,  a  great  failing  in  a  war- 
like age ;  and  his  cowardice  made  him  suspicious 
of  his  nobility,  and  particularly'  of  his  two  bro- 
thers. He  was  fond  of  money,  and  therefore  did 
not  use  that  generosity  towards  his  powerful  sub- 
jects which  was  necessary  to  secure  their  attach- 
tnent,  but,  on  the  contrary,  endeavoured  to  obtain 
riches  by  encroaching  upon  the  rights  both  of 
clergy  and  laity,  and  thus  made  himself  at  once 
hated  and  contemptible.  He  was  fond  of  the  fine 
Brts,  as  they  are  called,  a  disposition  graceful 
in  a  monarch,  if  exhibited  with  due  regard  to  his 
dignity.  But  he  made  architects  and  musicians 
his  principal  companions,  excluding  his  nobility 
from  the  personal  familiarity  to  which  he  admitted 
those  whom  the  haughty  Barons  of  Scotland  term- 
ed masons  and  fiddlers.  Cochran,  an  architect, 
Rogers,  a  musician,  Leonard,  a  smith,  Hommel,  a 
tailor,  and  Torphichf^n,  a  fencing  master,  were  his 
counsellors  and  companions.  These  habits  of 
low  society  excited  the  hatred  of  the  nobility,  who 
began  to  make  comparisons  betwixt  the  King  and 
his  two  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  Albany,  and  Mar, 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  James. 

Both  these  princes  were  of  appearance  and 
manners  such  as  were  then  thouglrt  mo»t  suited  to 
their  royal  birth.  This  is  the  description  of  the 
Duke  of  Albany  by  an  ancient  Scottish  author: 
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lie  was  well  proportiooed,  and  tall  iii  stature,  and 
jcomelj  in  his  countenance,  that  is  to  say,  broad- 
faced,  red-nosed,  large-eared,  and .  having  a  very 
awful  countenance  when  it  pleased  him  to  speak 
with  those  who  had  displeased  him.  Mar  was  of 
a  less  stern  temper,  and  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
all  who  approached  his  person,  by  the  mildness 
and  gentleness  of  his  manners.  Both  princes 
were  excellent  in  the  military  exercises  of  tilting 
hunting,  hawking,  and  other  personal  accomplish- 
ments, for  which  their  brother,  the  King,  was  unfit, 
by  taste,  or  from  timidity,  although  they  were  in 
those  times  reckoned  indispensable  to  a  man  of 
rank. 

Perhaps  some  excuse  for  the  King's  fears  may 
be  found  in  the  turbulent  disposition  of  the  Scottish 
nobles,  who,. like  the  Douglasses  and  Boyds,  often 
nourished  schemes  of  ambition,  which  they  endea- 
voured to  gratify  by  exercising  a  control  over  the 
King's  person.  The  following  incident  may  serve 
to  amuse  you,  among  so  many  melancholy  tales, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  show  you  the  manners  of 
the  Scoiti^  Kings,  and  the  fears  which  James  en- 
tertained for  the  enterprises  of  the  nobility. 

About  the  year  1474,  Lord  Somerville  being  in 
^  attendance  upon  the  King's  court,  James  III.  of- 
fered to  come  and  visit  him  at  his  Castle  of 
Cowthally,  near  the  town  of  Camwath,  where  he 
then  liv3d  in  all  the  rude  hospitality  of  the  time, 
for  which  he  was  peculiarly  remarkable.  It  was 
his  custom,  when,  being  from  home,  he  intended 
to  returi\  lO  the  castle  with  a  party  of  guests, 
merely  to  write  the  words,  Speates  mid  raxes;  that 
is,  spits  and  ranjges,  meaning  by  this  hint  that  there 
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should  be  a  great  quantity  of  food  prepared,  and 
that  the  spits  and  ranges,  or  frame- work  on  which 
they  turn,  should  be  put  into  employment*  £ven 
the  visit  of  the  King  himself  did  not  induce  Lord 
Somerville  to  send  any  other  than  his  usual  inti 
mation,  only  he  repeated  it  three  times,  and  dis« 
patched  it  to  his  castle  by  a  special  messenger. 
The  paper  was  delivered  to  the  Lady  Somenp^e, 
who,  having  been  lately  married,  was^^  not  quite 
accustomed  to  read  her  husband's  handwriting, 
Vrhich  probably  was  not  very  good,  in  those  times 
when  noblemen  used  the  sword  more  than  the  pen. 
So  the  lady  sent  for  the  steward,  and,  afler  laying 
their  heads  together,  instead  of  reading  Speales 
and  raxes,  speates  arid  raxes,  speates  and  raxes,  they 
made  out  the  writing  to  be  Spears  and  jacks, 
spears  and  jacks,  spears  andjeuiks.  Jacks  were  a 
sort  of  leathern  doublet,  covered  with  plates  of 
kon,  worn  as  armour  by  horsemen  of  inferior 
rank.  They  concluded  the  meaning  o/^these  ter- 
rible words,  to  be,  that  Lord  Somerville  was  in 
some  distress,  or  engaged  in  some  quarrel  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  wanted  assistance ;  so  that,  instead  of 
killing  cattle  and  preparing  for  a  feast,  fhey  col- 
lected armed  men  together,  and  got  ready  for 
a  fray.  A  party  of  two  hundred  horsemen  were 
speedily  assembled,  and  were  trotting  over  the 
moors  to  Edinburgh,  when  they  observed  a  large 
company  of  gentlemen  employed  in  the  sport  of 
hawking,  on  the  side  of  Cbrsett-hill.  This  was 
the  King  and  Lord  Somerville,  who  were  on  their 
road  to  Cowthally,  taking  their  sport  as  they  went 
along.  The  appearance  of  a  numerous  body  of 
armed  m^v  soon  turned  their  game  to  earnest  9 
2Z  A 
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nnd  the  King,  who  saw  the  Lord  Somervilte'fl 
banner  at  the  -head  of  tlie  troop,  concluded  that  it 
was  some  rebeUious  enterprise  against  his  person, 
and  charged  the  Baron  with  treason.  Lord 
Somerville  declared  his  innocence.  "  Yonder," 
said  he,  ^<  are  indeed  my  men  and  my  banner,  but 
I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  cause  that 
has  brought  them  here.  But  if  your  Grace  will 
permit  me  to  ride  forward,  I  will  soon  see  tne 
cause  of  this  disturbance.  In  the  meantime,  let 
my  eldest  son  and  heir  remain  as  a  hostage  in  your 
Grace's  power,  and  let  him  lose  his  head  if  I  prove 
false  to  my  duty."  The  King  accordingly  per* 
mitted  Lord  Somei-ville  to  ride  towards  his  follow- 
ers, when  the  matter  was  soon  explained  by  those 
who  commanded  them.  The  mistake  was  then 
only  subject  of  merriment ;  for  the  I^ing,  looking 
at  the  letter,  protested  he  himself  would  have  read 
it  spears  and  jacks,  rather  than  speats  and  raxes. 
When  they  came  to  Cowthally,  the  lady  was  much 
out  of  countenance  at  the  mistake.  But  the  King 
greatly  praised  her  for  the  dispatch  which  she  had 
used  in  raising  men  to  assist  her  husband,  and 
said  he  hoped  she  would  always  have  as  brave  a 
band  at  his  service,  when  the  King  and  Kingdom 
required  them.  And  thus  everything  went  happily 
off. 

It  was  natural  that  a  Prince  of  a  timid,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  severe  disposition,  such  as  James 
III.  seems  to  have  had,  should  see  witli  anxiety 
the  hold  which  his  brothers  possessed  over  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects ;  and  the  insinuations  of  the 
unworthy  familiars  of  his  private  hours  turned  that 
anadety  and  suspicion  into  deadly  and  implacable 
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natred.  Various  causes  combined  to  induce  tho 
mean  and  obscure  favourites  of  James  to  sow 
enmity  betwixt  him  and  his  brothers*  The  Homes 
and  Hepbums,  families  which  had  risen  into  ad« 
ditional  power  afler  the  fall  of  the  Douglassesi 
had  several  private  disputes  with  Albany  concern* 
ing  privileges  and  property  belonging  to  the  Earl* 
dom  of  March,  which  had  been  conferred  on  him 
by  his  father.  Albany  was  abo  Lord  Warden  of  the 
east  frontiers,  and  in  that  capacity  had  restrained 
and  disobliged  those  powerful  clans*  To  be  re*^ 
venged,  they  made  interest  with  Robert  Cochran, 
the  King's  principal  adviser,  and  gave  him,  it  is 
said,  large  bribes  to  put  Albany  out  of  credit  with 
the  King.  Cochran's  own-  interest  suggested  the 
same  vile  cotj^e,  for  he  must  have  been  sensible 
that  Albany  and  Mar  disapproved  of  the  Eing-*s 
intimacy  with  Mm  and  his  companions. 

These  unworthy  favourites,  therefore,  set  them* 
selves  to  fill  the  King's  mind  with  apprehensions 
of  dangers  which  were  to  arise  to  him  from  his 
brothers.  They  informed  him  that  the  Earl  of 
Mar  had  consulted  witches  when  and  how  the 
King  should  die,  and  that  it  had  been  answered 
that  he  should  fall  by  means  of  his  nearest  rela- 
tions. They  brought  to  James  -also  an  astrologer, 
that  is,  a  man  who  pretended  to  calculate  future 
events  by  the  motion  of  the  stars,  who  told  him 
that  in  Scotland  a  Lion  should  be  killed  by  his 
own  whelps.  All  these  things  wrought  on  the 
jealous  and  timid  disposition  of  the  King,  so  that 
he  seized  upon  both  his  brethren.  Albany  was 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  but  Mar's 
late  was  instantly  decided.     The  King  caused  hia 
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brother  to  be  put  to  death  by  stifling  him  iu  a 
bath,  or,  as  other  historians  say,  by  causing  him  to 
be  bled  td  death.  James  111.  committed  this 
horrid  crime,  in  order  to  avoid  dangers  which  were 
in  a  great  measure  imaginary ;  but  we  shall  find 
that  the  death  of  his  brother  Mar  rather  endan- 
gered than  added  to  his  safety. 

Albanv  was  in  danger  of  the  same  fate,  but 
some  of^  his  friends  in  France  or  Scotland  had 
formed  apian  of  rescuing  him.  A  small  sloop 
"Came  into  the  road-stead  of  Leith,  loaded  with 
vrin^  of  Gascony,  and  two  small  barrels  were  sent 
up  as  a  present  to  the  imprisoned  Prince.  The 
guard  having  suffered  the  casks  to  be  carried,  to 
Albany's  chamber,  the  Duke,  examining  them  in 
private,  found  that  one  of  them  contained  a  roil 
of  wax,  enclosing  a  letter,  exhorting  him  to  make 
his  escape,  and  promising  that  the  little  vessel 
which  brought  the  wine  should  be  ready  to  receive 
him  if  he  could  gain  the  water-side.  The  letter 
•conjured  him  to  be  speedy,  as  there  was  a  purpose 
to  behead  him  on  the  day  following.  A  coil  of 
ropes  was  also  enclosed  in  the  same  cask,  to  efiect 
his  descent  from  the  castle  wail,  and  the  precipice 
upon  which  it  is  built.  There  was  a  faithful  at* 
tendant,  his  chamberlain,  impnsoned  with  iiim  in 
the  same  chamber,  who  promised  to  assist  iiis 
master  in  this  perilous  uadertalung.  The  first 
point  'was  to  secure  the  captain  of  the  guard ;  for 
which  purpose  Albany  invited  him  to  sup  with  lum, 
in  order,  as  the  Duke  pretended,  to  taste  the  good 
wine  which  had  been  presented  to  iiim.  The 
captain  of  the  guard,  having  placed  his.watcliea 
whorohe  thought  there  was  danger,  cametottia 
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Duke's  chamber,  attended  by  three  of  his  soldiers, 
and  partook  of  a  collation.  AAer  supper,  the 
Duke  engaged  ]fim  in  pla3ring  at  tables  and  dice, 
and  the  captain,  seated  beside  a  hot  fire,  and  plied 
with,  wine  by  the  chamberlain,  began  to  grow 
drowsy,  as  did  his  attendants,  on  whom  the  liquoi 
had  not  been  spared.  Then  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
a  strong  man  and  desperate,  leapt  from  table,  and 
stabbed  the  captain  with  a  whinger  or  dagger,  so 
that  he  died  on  the  spot.  The  Uke  he  did  to  two 
of  tiie  captain's  men,  and  the  chamberlain  dis* 
patched  the  other,  and  threw  their  bodies  on  the 
fire.  This  was  the  more  easily  accomplished  that 
the  soldiers  were  intoxicated  and  stupified.  They 
then  took  the  keys  from  the  captain's  pocket,  and 
getting  out  upon  the  walls,  chose  a  retired  comer, 
out  of  the  watchmen's  sight,  to  make  their  peri- 
lous descent.  The  chamberldin  tried  to  go  down 
the  rope  first,  but  it  was  too  short,  so  that  he  fell 
and  broke  his  thigh-bone.  He  then  called  to  his 
master  to  make  the  rope  longer.  Albany  returned 
to  his  apartment,  and  took  the  sheets  from  the  bed, 
with  which  he  lengthened  the  rope,  so  that  he 
descended  the  precipice  in  safety.  He  then  got 
his  chamberlain  on  his  back,  and  conveyed  him  to 
a  place  of  safety,  where  he  might  remain  con- 
cealed till  his  hurt  was  cured,  and  went  himself  to 
the  sea-side,  when,  upon  the  appointed  signal,  a 
.  boat  came  ashore,  and  took  him  off  to  the  vessel, 
in  which  he  sailed  for  France. 

During  the  night,  the  guards  who  knew  that 
their  officer  was  in  the  Duke's  apartment  with 
four  men,  could  not  but  suppose  that  all  was  safe ; 
but  when  daylight  showed  them  the  rope  hanging 
frono  the  waUs,  they  became  alarmed,  and  hastened 
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to  the  Duke's  lodgings.  Here  they  found  the 
body  of  one  man  lying  near  the  door,  and  the 
corpses  of  the  Captain  and  othei;  two  lying  upon 
the  fire*  The  King  was  much  surprised  at  so 
strange  an  escape,  and  would  give  no  credit  to  it 
till  he  had  examined  the  place  with  his  own  eyes. 

The  death  of  Mar,  and  the  flight  of  Albany,  in- 
creased the  insolence  of  King  James's  unworthy 
favourites.  Robert  Cochran,  the  mason,  rose  into 
great  power,  and  as  every  man's  petition  to  the 
£jng  came  through  his  hands,  and  he  expected 
and  received  bribes  to  give  his  countenance,  he 
amassed  so  much  wealth,  that  he  was  able  in  his 
turn  to  bribe  the  King  to  confer  on  him  the  Earl- 
dom of  Mar,  with  ti»d  lands  and  revenues  of  the 
deceased  Prince.  All  men/were  filled  with  indig- 
nation to  see  the  inheritance  of  the  murdered 
Duke,  the  son  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  conferred 
upon  a  mean  upstart  like  this  Cochran.  He  was 
guilty  of  another  piece  of  mal-administration,  by 
mixing  the  silver  coin  of  the  kingdom  with  brass 
and  lead,  and  thereby  decreasing  its  real  value, 
while  orders  were  given  by  proclamation  to  take 
it  at  the  same  rate  as  if  it  were  composed  of  pure 
silver.  The  people  refused  to  sell  their  com  and 
odier  commodities  for  this  debased  coin,  which 
introduced  great  distress,  confusion,  and  scarcity. 
Some  one  told  Cochran,^  that  this  money  should 
be  called  in,  and  gold  coin  issued  in  its  stead ;  but 
he  was  so  confident  of  the  currency  of  the  Cochran- 
placks,  as  the  people  called  them,  th^t  he  said,— • 
<^  The  day  I  am  hanged  they  may  be  called  in ; 
not  sooner."  This  speech,  which  he  made  in 
jeat,  {HToved  true  in  reality. 

In  the  year  1482>  the  disputes  trith  England 
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had  come  to  a  great  height,  and  Edward  lY.  made 
preparations  to  invade  Scotland,  piincipall/  in  the 
hope  of  recovering  the  town  of  Berwick.  He  in* 
vited  the  Duke  of  Albany  from  France  to  join  him 
in  this  undertaking,  promising  to  place  him  on 
the  Scottish  throne  instead  of  his  brother.  Thi« 
was  held  out  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
unpopularity  of  King  James,  and  the  general  dis- 
position which  manifested  itself  in  Scotland  in 
favour  of  Albany. 

But,  however  discontented  with  their  sovereign, 
the  Scottish  nation  showed  themselves  in  no  way 
disposed  to  receive  another  king  from  the  hands 
of  the  English.  The  Parliament  assembled,  and 
unanimously  determined  on  war  against  Edward 
the  Robber,  as  they  called  Edward  IY«  To  sup- 
port this  violent  language,  James  ordered  the 
.  whole  array  of  the  kingdom,  that  is,  all  the  men 
who  were  bound  to  discharge  military  service,  to 
asssemble  at  the  Borouglhmoor  of  Edinburgh* 
from  whence  they  marched  to  Lauder,  and  en- 
camped between  the  river  Leader  and  tli^  town  to  ' 
the  number  of  fifly  thousand  men. 

But  the  great  barons,  who  had  there  assembled 
with  their  followers,  were  less  disposed  to  advance 
against  the  English  than  to  correct  the  abuses  oi 
King  James's  administration. 

Many  of  die  nobility  and  barons  faekl  a  secret 
council  in  the  church  of  Lauder,  where  they  en-* 
larged  upon  the  evils  which  Scotland  sustained 
through  the  insolence  andcorruption  of  Cochran  and. 
his  associates.  While  they  were  thus  declaiming. 
Lord  Gray  requested  their  attention  to  a  fable. 
*'  Tho  mice,''  he  said,  *<  being  much  annoyed  by  the 
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persecution  of  the  cat,  resolved  that  a  bell  should  be 
hung  about  puss's  neck,  to  give  notice  when  she  was 
coming.  But  though  the  measure  was  agreed 
to  in  ruU«e«H)cd^  it  could  not  be  carried  into  effect, 
because  no  mouse  had  courage  enough  to  under- 
take to  tie  the  beU  to  the  neck  of  their  formidable 
enemy. '^  This  was  as  much  as  to  say,  that 
though  they  mi^fat  make  bold  resolutions  against 
the  King's  ministers,  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  one  courageous  enough  to  act  upon  them. 

Archibald,*  Earl  of  Angus,  a  man  of  gigantic 
strength  and  intrepid  courage,  and  head  of  that 
Becond  family  of  Douglas  whom  I  before  men- 
tioned, started  up  when  Gray  had  done  speaking. 
'*  (  am  he,"  ho  said,  "  who  will  bell  the  cat ;" 
from  which  expression  he  was  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Bell-the-Cat  to  his  dying  day. 

While  thus  engaged,  a  loud  auUioritative  knock- 
ing was  heard  at  &e  door.  This  announced  th3 
arrival  of  Cochran,  attended  by  a  guard  of  tnree 
hundred  men,  attached  to  his  own  person, /dressed 
in  his  livery  of  white,  with  black  facings,  and 
armed  with  partizans.  His  own  personal  appear- 
ance corresponded  with  this  magnificent  attend- 
ance. He  was  attired  in  a  riding  suit  of  black 
velvet,  and  had  round  his  neck  a  fine  chain  of 
gold,  whilst  a  buglo-hom,  tipped  and  mounted  with 
gold,  hung  down  by  his  side.  His  helmet  was 
borne  before  him,  richly  inlaid  with  the  same 
metal ;  even  his  tent  and  tent-cords  were  of  silk, 
tns^^ad  of  ordinary  materials.  In  this  gallant 
grm^^  Kving  learned  there  was  some  council 
EoldiDg  aOi'^Qg  the  nobility,  he  came  to  see  what 
they  IT -"lodoini*  and  it  was  with  this  puxpose  that 
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lie  knocked  furiously  at  the  door  of  the  ohurch, 
Bir  Robert  Douglas  of  Loehleven,  who  had  the 
charge  of  watching  the  door,  demanded  who  was 
there.  When  Cochran  answered,  *'  The  £arl  of 
Mar/*  the  nobles  greatly  rejoiced  at  hearing  he 
was  come,  to  deliver  himself,  as  it  were,  into  their 
bands. 

As  Cochran  entered  the  church,  Angus,  to  make 
good  his  promise  to  bell  the  cat,  met  him,  and 
rudely  pulled  the  gold  chain  from  his  neck,  sa3ring, 
*^  A  hsdter  would  better  become  him."  Sir  Ro* 
bert  Douglas,  at  the  same  time,  snatched  away 
bis  bugle-horn,  saying,  <^  Thou  hast  been  an  hunter 
of  mischief  too  long." 

^  '<  Is  this  jest  or  earnest,  my  lords?"  said 
Cochran,  more  astonished  than  alarmed  at  this 
rude  reception. 

^'  It  is  sad  earnest,",  said  they,  '^  and  that  thou 
and  thy  accomplices  shall  feel;  for  you  have 
abused  the  King's  favour  towards  you,  and  now 
you  shall  have  your  reward  according  to  your 
deserts." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Cochran  or  his  guards 
offered  ^y  resistance,  A  part  of  the  nobility 
went  to  the  King's  pavilion,  and,  yfbale  some  en- 
gaged him  in  conversation,  others  seized  upon 
Leonard,  Hommel,  Torphichen,  and  the  rest,  with 
Preston,  one  of  ihe  only  two  gentlemen  amongst 
King  James's  minions,  and  hastily  condemned 
them  to  instant  death,  as  having  misled  the  King, 
and  misgoverned  the  kingdom.  The  only  person 
who^  escaped  was  John  Ramsay  of  Balmain,  a 
yoaih.  of  honourable  birth,  who  clasped  the  King 
found  the  waist  when  he  saw  the  others  seized 
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upon.  UiiTi  the  nobles  spared  in  respect  of  his 
fouth,  for  he  was  not  above  sixteen  years,  and  ot 
the  King's  earnest  intercession  in  his  behalf. 
There  was  a  loud  acclamation  among  the  troops, 
who  contended  with  each  other  in  ofiering  their 
tent-ropes,  and  the  halters  <^  their  horses,  to  be 
the  means  of  executing  these  obnoxious  ministers. 
Cochran,  who  was  a  man  of  audacity,  and  had 
first  attracted  the  King's  attention  by  his  beha* 
viour  in  a  duel,  did  not  lose  his  courage,  though 
he  displayed  it  in  an  absurd  manner.  He  had  the 
vanity  to  request  that  his  hands  might  not  be  tied 
with  a  hempen-rope,  but  with  a  silk-cord,  which 
he  olFered  to  furnish  from  those  of  his  pavilion ; 
but  this  was  only  teaching  his  enemies  how  to  give 
his  feelings  additional  pain.  They  told  him  he 
was  but  a  false  tliief,  and  should  die  with  all  man- 
ner of  shame ;  and  they  were  at  pains  to  procure 
a  hair-tether,  or  halter,  as  still  more  ignominious 
than  one  of  hemp.  With  this  they  hanged  Coch- 
ran over  the  centre  of  the  bridge  of  Lauder,  (now 
demolished,)  in  the  middle  of  his  companions,  who 
were  suspended  on  each  side  of  him.  When  the 
execution  was  finished,  the  lords  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  where  they  resolved  tliat  the  King 
should  remain  in  the  Castle  under  a  gentle  and 
respectful  degree  of  restraint 

In  the  meantime,  the  English  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Berwick,  which  important  place  was  never 
again  recovered  by  the  Scots,  though  they  con- 
tinued to  assert  their  claim  to  that  bulwark  of  the 
Eastern  Marches.  The  English  seemed  disposed 
to  prosecute  their  advantages ;  but  the  Scottish 
wrmy,  having  mo?ed  to  Haddington  to  fight  them^ 
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.  a  peace  was  concluded,  partly  by  the  mediation 
of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  who  had  seen  the  vanity 
of  any  hopes  which  the  English  had  given  him, 
and,  laying  aside  his  views  upon  the  crown,  seem- 
ed desirous  to  become  the  means  of  restoring 
peace  to  the  country. 

The  Duke  of  Albany,  and  the  celebrated 
Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester,  (afterwards  Richard 
the  Third,)  are  said  to  have  negotiated  the  terms 
of  peace,  as  well  between  the  King  and  his  no- 
bility, as  between  France  and*  England.  They 
had  a  personal  meeting  at  Edinburgh  with  the 
Council  of  Scottish  Lords  who  had  managed  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  since  the  King's  imprison- 
ment. The  Council  would  pay  no  respect  to  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who,  as  an  Englishman,  they 
justly  thought  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  Scotland ;  but  to  the  Duke  of  Albany 
they  showed  much  reverence,  requeisting  td  know 
what  he  required  at  their  hands. 

*'  First  df  all,"  he  said,  "  I  desire  that  the  King, 
my  brother,  be  set  at  liberty.*' 

<'  My  Lord,''  said  Archibald  Bell-the-Cat,  who 
was  their  Chancellor,  "that  shall  be  presently 
done,  and  the  rather  that  you  desire  it.  As  to  the 
person  who  is  with  you,  (meaning  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,)  we  know  him  not ;  neither  will  we 
grant  anything  at  his  asking.  But  we  know  you 
to  be  the  King's  brother,  and  nearest  heir  to  his 
Grace  after  his  infant  son.  Therefore,  we  put  the 
King's  person  at  your  disposal,  trusting  that  he 
will  act  by  your  advice  in  future,  and  govern  the 
kingdom,  so  as  not  to  excite  the  discontent  of  the 
people,  or  render  it  necessary  for  us,  who  aie  (ha 
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nobles  of  Scotland,  to  act  contrary  to  his  plea* 
sure." 

James  being  thus  set  at  liberty,  became,  to  ap- 
pearance, so  perfectly  reconciled  with  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  that  the  two  royal  brothers 
used  the  same  chamber,  the  same  table,  and  the 
same  bed.  While  the  King  attended  to  the  build 
ings  and  amusements  in  which  he  took  pleasure 
Albany  administered  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
and,  for  some  time,  with  applause.  But  the  am- 
bition of  his  temper  began  again  to  show  itself; 
the  nation  became  suspicious  of  his  intimate  con- 
nexion* with  the  English,  and  just  apprehensions 
were  entertained  that  the  Duke  aimed  still  at  ob* 
taiuing  the  crown  by  assistance  of  Richard  III., 
now  King  of  England.  The  Duke  was,  therefore, 
once  more  obliged  to  fly  into  England,  where  he 
remained  for  some  time,  assisting  the  English 
iigainst  his  countrymen.  He  was  present  at  that 
skirmish  in  1483,  where  the  old  Earl  of  Douglas 
was  made  prisoner,  and  only  escaped  by  the  speed 
of  his  horse.  Albany  soon  afler  retired  into 
France,  where  he  formed  a  marriage  with  a  daugh* 
ter  of  the  Earl  of  Boulogne,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son,  John,  aflerwards  Regent  of  Scotland  in  the 
days  of  James  V.  Albany  himself  was  wounded 
severely  by  the  splinter  of  a  lance  at  one  of  the 
tournaments,  or  tilting-matches,  which  I  have  de- 
scribed to  you,  and  died  in  consequence.  The 
fickleness  with  which  he  changed  from  one  side  to 
another,  disappointed  the  high  ideas  which  had 
been  formed  of  his  character  in  youth. 

Freed  from  his  brother's  superintendence,  the 
^>"g  gradially  sunk  back  into  those  practices 
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which  had  formerly  cost  him  so  dear.  To  pre- 
vent a  renewal  of  the  force  put  on  his  person,  he 
made  a  rule  that  none  should  appear  armed  in  the 
royal  presence,  except  the  King's  Guard,  who 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  that  same 
John  Ramsay  of  Balmain,  the  only  one  of  his  for- 
mer favourites  who  had  been  spared  by  Bell-the- 
Caty  and  the  other  nobles,  at  the  insurrection  of 
Lauder  Bridge*  This  gave  high  offence  in  a 
country,  where  to  be  without  arms  was  accounted 
both  unsafe  and  dishonourable. 

The  King's  love  of  money  also  grew,  as  is  ofien 
the  case,  more  excessive  as  he  advanced  in  years. 
He  would  hardly  grant  anything,  whether  as 
matter  of  favour  or  of  right,  without  receiving 
some  gifl  or  gratuity.  By  this  means  he  accumu- 
lated a  quantity  of  treasure,  which,  considering 
the  poverty  of  his  kingdom,  is  absoUUely  marvel- 
lous.' His  ^'  black  chest,"  as  his  strong  box  was 
popularly  called,  was  brimful  of  gold  and  silver 
'  coins,  besides  quantities  of  plate  and  jewels.  But 
while  he  hoarded  these  treasures,  he  was  aug- 
.menting  the  discontent  of  both  the  nobility  and 
people ;  and  amid  the  general  sense  o£  the  King's 
weakness,  and  hatred  of  his  avarice,  a  general  re- 
bellion was  at  length  excited  against  him. 

The  King,  among  other  magnificent  establlsh- 
mentSy  had  built  a  great  hall,  and  a  royal  chapel, 
within  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  both  of  them  speci- 
mens of  finely  ornamented  Gothic  architecture. 
He  ha^  also  estabhshed  a  double  choir  of  nmsi^ 
cians  and  singing  men  in  the  chapel,  designing 
that  one  complete  band  should  attend  him  where^ 
ever  he  went,  to  perform  Divine  service  before  hisi 
23  A 
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person,  while  the  other,  as  complete  in  every  re  . 
spect,  should  remain  in  daily  attendance  in  the 
roy(fl  chapel. 

As  this  establishment  necessarily  incurred  con- 
siderable expense,  James  proposed  to  annex  to  it 
the  revenues  of  the  Priory  of  Coldingfaame,  is 
Berwickshire.  This  rich  Priory  had  its  lands 
amongst  the  possessions  of  the  Homes  and  the 
Hepbums,  who  had  established  it  as  a  kind  of 
right  that  the  Prior  should  be  of  one  or  other  of 
these  two  families,  in  order  to  insure  their  being 
favourably  treated  in  such  bargains  as  either  of 
them  might  have  to  make  with  the  Church.  When, 
therefore,  these  powerful  clans  understood  that, 
instead  of  a  Home  or  Hepburn  being  named  Prior, 
the  King  intended  to  bestow  the  revenues  of  iCold- 
inghame  to  maintain  his  Royal  Chapel  at  Stirling, 
they  became  extremely  indignant,  and  be^an  to 
hold  a  secret  correspondence,  and  form  alliances, 
with  all  the  discontented  men  in  Scotland,  and 
especially  with  Angus,  and  such  other  lords  as  had 
been  engaged  in  the  afi^r  of  Lauder  Bridge,  who 
naturally  entertained  apprehensions  that  the  King 
would,  one  day  or  other,  find  a  means  of  avenging 
himself  for  the  slaughter  of  his  favourites,  and  the  re- 
straint which  had  been  imposed  on  his  own  person. 

By  the  time  that  the  King  heard  of  this  league 
against  him,  it  had  reached  so  great  a  head  that 
every  thmg  seemed  to  be  prepared  for  war,  ednce 
the  whole  lords  of  the  south  of  Scodand,  who  could 
collect  tlieir  forces  with  a  rapidity  unknown  else- 
where, were  all  in  the  field,  and  r^y  to  act.  Th* 
King,  naturally  timid,  was  uiduced  to  fly  to  the 
North.     He  fortified  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  com- 
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maQded  by  Shaw  of  Fintrie,  to  i^om  he  commit* 
ted  the  custody  of  the  Prince  his  son,  and  heir- 
apparent,  charging  the  governor  neidier  to  let  any 
one  enter  the  Castle,  nor  permit  any  one  to  leave 
it,  as  he  loved  his  honour  and  his  life.  Especially 
he  commanded  him  to  let  no  one  have  access  t* 
hb  son.  His  treasures  he  deposited  in  Edinbun^ 
Castle;  and  hiaving  thus  placed  in  safety,  asne 
thought,  the  two  things  he  loved  best  in  the  world, 
he  hastened  to  the  north  country,  where  he  was 
joined  by  the  great  lords  and  gentlemen  to  the 
north  of  the  Forth ;  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
south  and  the  north  of  Scotland  were  about  to 
fight  against  each  other. 

The  King,  in  passing  through  Fife,  visited  the 
last  Earl  of  Douglas,  who  had  been  compelled,  as 
I  have  before  told  you,  to  become  a  monk  in  the  ' 
Abbey  of  Lindores.  He  offered  him  full  reconci- 
liation and  foi^veness,'  if  he  would  once  more 
come  out  into  the  world,  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  vassals,  and  by  the  terror  of  his  former  au-  . 
thority,  withdraw  from  the  banners  of  the  rebel 
peers  such  of  the  southland-men,  as  might  still  re- 
member the  fame  of  Douglas.  But  the  views  of 
the  old  Earl  were  turned  towards  another  world, 
and  he  replied  to  the  King — "  Ah,  sir,  your  Grrace 
has  kept  me  and  your  black  casket  so  long  under 
l^ck  and  key,  that  the  time  in  which  we  might  have 
done  you  good  service  is  passed  and  gone."  In 
saying  this,  he  alluded  to  the  King's  hoard  of  trea- 
sure, whiph,  if  he  had  spent  it  in  time,  might  have 
attached  many  to  his  person,  as  he,  Douglas,  when 
younger,  could  have  raised  men  in  his  behalf;  but 
now  the  period  of  getting  aid  from  either  source 
was  passed  awav 
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Meanwhile,  Angus,  Home,  Bothwell,  and  others 
of  tlie  insurgent  nobility,  determined,  if  possible, 
to  get  into  their  hands  the  person  of  the  Prince, 
resolving  that,  notwitiistanditag  his  being  a  child, 
they  would  avail  themselves  of  his  authority  to  op- 
j^ose  that  of  his  father.  Accordingly,  they  bribed, 
with  a  large  sum  of  money,  Shaw,  the  governor  of 
Stirling  Castle,  to  deliver  the  Prince  (aflerwar'ds 
James  IV.)  into  their  keeping.  When  they  had 
possessed  themselves  of  Prince  James's  person, 
they  collected  their  army,  and  published  proclama- 
tions in  his  name,  intimating  that  King  James  III. 
was  bringing  Englishmen  into  the  country  to  assist 
in  overturning  its  liberties, — ^that  he  had  sold  the 
frontiers  of-  Scotland  to  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, and  to  the  governor  of  Berwick,  and  declar« 
ing  that  they  were  united  to  dethrone  a  King  whose 
intentions  were  so  unkingly,  and  to  place  his  son 
in  his  stead.  These  allegations  were  false ;  but 
the  King  was  so  unpopular,  that  they  were  listened 
to  and  believed. 

James,  in  th^  meantime,  arrived  before  Stirling 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  and  passing 
to  the  gate  of  the  Castle,  demanded  entrance. 
But  the  governor  refused  to  admit  him.  The  King 
then  eagerly  demanded  his  son,  to  which  the 
treacherous  governor  replied,  that  the  lords  had 
taken  the  Prince  from  him  against  his  will.  Then 
the  poor  King  saw  that  he  was  betrayed,  and  said 
in  wrath,  '^  False  villain,  thou  hast  betrayed  me ; 
but  if  I  live,  thou  shalt  be  rewarded  according  to 
thy  deserts !"  If  the  King  had  not  been  tliua 
treacherously  deprived  of  Stirling  Castle,  he  might, 
by  means  of  that  fortress,  have  avoided  a  battle 
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until  more  forces  had  come  up  to  his  assistance ; 
and,  in  that  case,  might  have  overpowered  the  rebel 
lords,  as  his  father  did  the  Douglasses  before 
Abercom.  Yet  having  with  him  an  armj  of  nearly 
thirty  thousand  men,  he  moved  boldly  towards  the 
insurgents.  The  Lord  David  Lindsay  of  the 
Byres,  in  particular,  encouraged  the  King  to  ad- 
vance. He  had  joined  him  with  a  thousand  horse 
and  three  thousand  footmen  from  the  counties  of 
Fife  and  Kinross  ;  and  now  riding  up  to  the  King 
on  a  fieiy  grey  horse,  he  lighted  down,  and  entreat- 
ed the  King's  acceptance  of  that  noble  animal, 
which,  whether  he  had  occasion  to  advance  or  re- 
treat, would  beat  every  other  horse  in  Scotland, 
provided  the  King  could  keep  his  saddle. 

The  King  upon  this  took  courage,  and  advanced 
against  the  rebels,  confident  in  his  great  superiority 
of  numbers.  The  field  of  battle  was  not  above  a 
mile  or  two  distant  from  that  where  Bruce  had  de- 
feated the  English  on  the  glorious  day  of  Bannock- 
bum,  but  the  fate  of  his  descendant  aud  successor 
was  widely  different.  ^ 

The  King's  army  was  divided  into  three  great 
bodies.  Ten  thousand  highlanders,  under  Huntly 
and  Athole,  led  the  van — ^ten  thousand  more,  from 
the  we^tland  counties,  were  led  by  the  liOrds  of 
Erskine,  Graham,  and  Menteith.  The  King  was 
to  command  the  rear,  in  which  the  burghers  sent 
by  the  different  towns  were  stationed.  The  Earl 
of  Crawford  and  Lord  David  Lindsay,  with  the 
men  of  Fife  and  Angus,  had  the  right  wing ;  Lord 
Ruthven  commanded  the  left,  with  the  people  of 
Stratheam  and  Stormont. 

The  King,  thus  moving  forward  in  order  of 
18  ^ 
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buttle,  called  for  the  horse  which  Lord  David 
Lindsay  bad  given  him,  that  he  might  ride  forward 
and  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  He  saw 
them  from  an  eminence  advancing  in  three  divi- 
sions, having  about  six  thousand  men  in  each.  The 
Homes'  and  Hepburns  had  the  first  division,  with 
the  men  of  the  East  Borders  and  of  £ast  Lothian. 
The  next  was  composed  of  the  Western  Borderers, 
or  men  of  Liddesdale  and  Annandale,  with  many 
from  Galloway.  The  third  division  consisted  of 
the  rebel  lords  and  their  choicest  followers,  bring- 
ing with  them  the  young  Prince  James,  and  dis- 
pla3ring  the  broad  banner  of  Scotland. 

When  the  King  beheld  his  owti  ensign  unfurled 
against  him,  and  knew  that  his  son  was  in  the  hos- 
tile ranks,  his  heart,  never  very  coumgeous,  began 
altogether  to  fail  him ;  for  he  remembered  the  pro- 
phecy, that  he  was  to  fall  by  his  nearest  of  kin, 
and  also  what  the  astrologer  had  told  him  of  the 
Scottish  lion  which  was  to  be  strangled  by  his  own 
whelps.  These  idle  fears  so  preyed  on  James's 
mind,  that  they  became  visible  to  those  around 
him,  who  conjured  him  to  retire.  But  at  that  mo- 
ment the  battle  began. 

The  Homes  and  Hepburns  attacked  the  King's 
vanguard,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  Highlanders 
with  volleys  of  arrows.  On  this  the  Borderers  of 
Liddesdale  and  Annandale,  who  bore  spears  lon- 
ger than  those  used  in  the  other  parts  of  Scotland, 
charged  with  the  wild  and  furious  cries,  which  they 
called  their  slogan^  and  bore  down  the  royal  forcea 
opposed  to  them.  , 

Surrounded  by  sights  and  sounds  to  which 'ha 
was  so  little  accustomed,  James  lost  his  remain- 
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:ng  presence  of  mind,  and  turning  his  back,  fled 
towards  Stirling.  But  he  was  unable  to  manage 
the  grey  horse  given  him  by  Lord  Lindsay,  which, 
taking  the  bit  in  his  teeth,  ran  full  gallop  down-hill 
mto  a  little  hamlet,  where  was  a  ^mill,  called  Bea* 
ton's  Mill.  A  woman  had  come  out  to  draw 
water  at  the  mill-dam,  but,  terrified  at  seeing  a 
man  in  complete  armour  coming  down  towards 
her  at  full  speed,  she  left  her  pitcher,  and  fled 
back  into  the  mill.  The  sight  of  the  pitcher  fright-* 
ened  the  King's  horse,  so  that  he  swerved  as  he  , 
was  about  to  leap  the  brook,  and  James,  losing  his 
seat,  fell  to  the  ground,  where,  being  heavily 
armed  and  sorely  bruised,  he  remained  motionle&s^ 
The  people  came  out,  took  him  into  the  mill,  and 
laid  him  on  a  bed.  When  he  came  to  himself,  he 
demanded  the  assistance  of  a  priest.  The  miller's 
wife  asked  who  he  was,  and  he  imprudently  re-' 
plied,  "  I  was  your  King  this  morning."  With 
equal  imprudence  the  poor  woman  ran  to  the  door^ 
and  called  with  loud  exclamations  for  a  priest  to 
confess  the  King.  "  I  am  a  priest,"  said  an  un- 
known person,  who  had  just  come  up ;  "  lead  me 
to  the  King."  When  he  saw  tiie  King,  he 
kneeled  with  apparent  humility,  and  asked  him, 
"Whether  he  was  mortaUy wounded  1"  James 
replied,  that  his  hurts  were  not  mortal,  if  they 
were  carefully  looked  to ;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
he  desired  to  be  confessed,  and  receive  pardon  of 
his  sins  from  a  priest,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  "  This  dhall  presently  give 
thee  pardon !"  answered  the  assassin ;  and,  draw- 
ing a  poinard,  he  stabbed  the  King  four  or  five 
times  to  the  ver^  h^art ;  then  took  the  body^  on 
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his  back  and  departed,  no  man  opposing  him,  and 
no  man  knowing  what  he  did  with  the  body. 

Who  this  murderer  was  has  never  been  disco- 
veredy  nor  whether  he  was  really  a  priest  or  not. 
There  were  three  persons,  Lord  Gray,  Stirling  of 
Keir,  and  one  Borthwick  a  priest,  observed  to 
pursue  the  King  closely,  an4  it  wbs  supposed  that 
one  or  other  of  them  £d  the  bloody  deed.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Gray  was  the  son  of  that  Sir  Pa- 
trick, commonly  called  Cowe  Gray,  who  assisted 
James  U.  to  dispatdi  Douglas  in  Stirling  Castle* 
It  would  be  a  singular  coincidence  if  the  son  of  this 
active  agent  in  Douglas's  death  should  have  been 
the  actor  in  that  of  IGng  James's  son. 

The  battle  did  not  last  long  after  the  King  left 
the  6eld,  the  royal  party  drawing  off  towards  Stir- 
ling, and  the  victors  returning  to  their  camp.  It 
was  fought  upon  the  18th  June,  1488. 

Thus  died  King  James  the  Third,  an  unwise  and 
unwarlike  Frince;  although,  setting  aside  the 
murder  of  his  brother  the  Earl  of  Mar,  his  charac- 
ter is  rather  that  of  a  weak  and  avaricious  man, 
than  of  a  cruel  and  criminal  sovereign.  His  taste 
for  the  fine  arts  would  have  been  becoming  in  « 
private  person,  though  it  was  carried  to  a  pitch 
which  interfered  with  his  duties  as  a  sovereign. 
He  fell,  like  most  of  his  family,  m  the  flower  of 
his  age,  being  only  thirtynsix  years  old. 
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Reign  of  James  IV. — Naval  Exploits  of  Sir 
Andreio  Wood — Trial  of  Lord  Lindsay  of 
the  Byres — Invasion  of  England  in  behalf 
of  Perkin  Warbeck —  Treaty  with  England, 
and  Marriage  of  James  with  Margaret^ 
Daughter  of  Henry  VII, 

The  fate  of  James  III.  was  not  known  for 
some  time.  He  had  been  a  patron  of  naval  a& 
fairs ;  and  on  the  -great  revolt  in  which  he  pe^ 
rished,  a  brave  sea  officer.  Sir  Andrew  Wood  of 
Largo,  had  taken  the  king's  side,  and  was  lying 
in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  not  far  distant  from  the 
coast  where  the  battle  was  fought.  He  had  sent 
ashore  his  boats,  and  brought  off  several  wound- 
ed men  of  the  King's  party,  amongst  whom  it 
was  supposed  might  be  the  King  himself. 

Anxious  to  ascertain  this  important  point,  the 
Lords  sent  to  Sir  Andrew  Wood  to  come  on  shore, 
and  appear  before  their  council.  Wood  agreed, 
on  condition  that  two  noblemen  of  distinction. 
Lords  Seton  and  Fleming,  should  go  on  board 
his  ships,  and  remain  there  as  hostages  for  his 
safe  return. 

The  brave  seaman  presented  himself  before 
the  Council  and  the  young  King  in  the  town  of 
Leilh.     As  soon  as  the  Prince  saw  Sir  Andrew, 
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who  was  a  goodly  person,  and  richly  dressed, 
he  went  towards  him,  and  said,  "  Sir,  are  yoa 
my  father  V* 

*'  I  am  not  your  Athcr,"  answered  Wood,  the 
tears  falling  from  his  eyes  ;  "  but  I  was  your  fa- 
ther's servant  while  he  lived,  and  shall  be  so  to 
lawful  authority  until  the  day  I  die."  * 

The  Lords  tnen  asked  what  men  they  were 
who  had  come  out  of  his  ships,  and  again  return- 
ed to  them  on  the  d&t  of  the  battle  of  Sauchie. 

"  It  was  I  and  my  brother,"  said  Sir  Andrew 
undauntedly,  **  who  were  desirous  to  have  be* 
stowed  our  lives  in  the  King's  defence." 

They  then  directly  demanded  of  him,  whether 
the  King  was  on  board  his  ^ips  T  To  which 
Sir  Andrew  replied  with  the  same  firmness,  "  He 
is  not  on  beard  my  vessels.  I  Wish  he  had  been 
there,  bb  I  should  have  taken  c!tre  to  have  kept 
htm  safe  fh)m  the  traitors  who  have  murdered 
him,  and  whom  I  trttst  to  see  hanged  and  drawn 
for  their  demerits." 

These  were  bitter  answers;  but  the  Lords 
Were  obliged  to  endure  them,  without  attempt- 
ing any  revenge,  for  fear  the  seamen  had  reta- 
liated upon  Fleming  and  Seton.  But  when  Sir 
Andrew  had  returned  on  board  his  ship,  they 
eent  for  the  best  seamen  in  the  town  of  Leith, 
and  offered  them  a  reward  if  they  would  attack 
Sir  Andrew  Wood  and  his  two  ships,  and  make 
hiih  prisoner,  to  answer  for  his  insolent  conduct 
to  the  council.  But  Captain  Barton,  one  of  the 
best  mariners  in  Leith,  replied  to  the  proposal 
by  informing  the  council,  that  though  Sir  An- 
drew had  but  two  vessels,  yet  they  were  so  wcH 
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furnished  with  artillery,  and  Sir  Andrew  himself 
was  so  brave  and  skilfnl,  that  no  two  ships  in 
Scotland  would  be  a  match  for  him. 

James  IV.  afterwards  received  Sir  Andrew 
Wood  into  high  favour ;  and  he  deserved  it  by 
bis  exploits.  In  1490,  a  squatlron  of  five  £ng- 
lislf  vessels  came  into  the  Forth,  and  plunder^ 
some  Scottish  merchantHships.  Sir  Andrew  sail- 
ed against  them  with  his  two  ships,  the  Flower, 
and  the  Yellow  Carvel,  took  the  fire  English 
vessels,  and,  making  their  crews  and  commanders 
prisoners,  presented  them  to  the  King  at  Leith^ 
Henry  VII.  of  England  was  so  much  incensed  at 
this  defeat,  that  he  sent  a  stout  sea-captain,  call- 
ed Stephen  Ball,  with  three  strong  ships,  equip- 
ped on  purpose,  to  take  Sir  Andrew  Wood. 
They  met  him  near  the  mouth  of  the  Frith,  and 
fought  with  the  utmost  courage  on  both  sldei, 
attending  so  much  to  the  battle,  and  so  little  to 
any  thing  else,  that  they  let  their  ships  drift  with 
the  tide,  so  that  the  action,  which  began  off 
Saint  Abb's  Head,  ended  in  the  Frith  of  Tay. 
At  length  Stephen  •Bull  and  his  three  ships  were 
taken.  Sir  Andrew  again  presented  the  prison- 
ers to  the  King,  who  sent  them  back  to  England, 
with  a  message  to  Henry  YII.  that  the  Scots 
could  fight  by  sea  as  well  as  land. 

To  return  to  the  Lords  who  had  gained  the 
victory  at  Sauchie  They  took  a  resolution, 
which  appears  an  act  of  daring  effrontery.  They 
resolved  to  try  some  of  the  principal  persons  who 
had  assisted  King  James  III.  in  the  late  civil 
commotion,  as  if  in  so  doing  they  had  committed 
treason  against  James  IV.,  although  the  last  w«s 
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Bol^  and  couJd  not  be  king,  till  after  bis  father's 
death.  They  determined  to  begin  with  Lord 
Darid  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  &  man  well  aequaint* 
ed  with  military  inatters,  but  otherwise  blunt  and 
ignorant  ^  so  they  thought  it  would  be  no  diffi- 
calt  matter  to  get  him  to  Bubmit  himself  to  the 
King's  pleasure,,  when  they  proposed  to  take  a 
fine  in  money  from  him,  or  perhaps  confiscate 
lome  part  of  his  laoda.  This  they  thought  would 
encourage  others  to  submit  in  like  manner ;  and 
thus  the  conspirators  proposed  to  enrich  them- 
selves, and  to  impoverish  those  who  had  been 
their  enemies. 

It  was  on  the  10th  May,  1489,  that  Lord  David 
Lindsay  was  catted  upon  before  the  PaVliament^ 
then^  sitting  at  Edinbttrgh,  to  defend  himself 
against  a  charge  of  treason,  which  stated,  ''that 
he  had  come  in  arms  to  Sauchie  with  the  King's 
fiither  against  the  King  himself,  and  had  given 
the  King's  father  tL  sword  and  good  horse,  coun- 
selling lum  to  devour  the  King's  grace  here  pre- 
sent." 

Lord  Lindsay  k-new  nothing  about  the  forms 
of  law-affairs,  but  hearing  himself  repeatedly 
called  upon  to  answer  to  this  accusation,  he  start- 
ed up,  and  tdd  the  noble&of  the  Parliament  they 
were  all  villains  alid  traitors  themselves,  and  that 
he  woald  ptove  them  to  be  such  with  his  sword. 
The  late  King,  he  said,  had  been  cruelly  mur- 
dered by  villains,  who  had  brought  the  Prince 
with  them  to  be  a  pretext  and  colour  for  their 
enterprise.  ''And,''  said  the  stout  odd  lord, 
addressing  himself  personally  to  the  King,  who 
was  present  in  Parliament,  *'  if  your  Grace's  fa- 
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ther  were  still  living,  I  would  fight  for  him  to  the 
deati),  and  stand  in  no  awe  of  these  falsQ  lurdans 
— (that  is,  villains,)  Or,  if  your  Graoe  had  a 
son  who  should  come  in  arms  against  you,  I 
would  take  your  part  agaiast  his  abettors,  and 
light  in  your  cause  against  them,  three  men 
against  six.  Trust  me,  that  though,  they  oause 
your  Grace  to  believe  ill  of  me,  I  will  prove  in 
the  end  more  faithful  than  any  of  them." 

The  liord  Chancellor,  who  felt  the  force  of 
these  words,  tried  to  turn  off  their  effect,  by  aay* 
ing  to  the  King,  that  Lprd  I^indsay  w«s  an  old- 
fashioned  man,  ignorant  of  legal  forms,  and  not 
able  to  speak  reverently  in  his  grace's  presence. 
**But,"  said  he,  "  he  will  submit  himself  to  your 
Grace's  pleasure,  and  you  must  not  be  severe 
with  him  ;"  and,  turning  to  the  Lord  David,  he 
said,  *'  It  is  best  for  you  to  submit  to  the.  King's 
will,  and  his  Grace  will  be  good  to  you." 

Now  you  must  know,  that  the  Iiord  Pavtd  hM 
a  brother  named  Patrick  Lindsay,  who  was  as 
good  a  lawyer  as  Lord  Lindsay  was  a  soldier. 
The  two  brothers  had  been  long  upon  bad  terms ; 
but  when  this  Mr.  Patrick  saw  the  Chancellor's 
drift,  he  trod  upon  his  elder  brother's  foot,  to 
make  him  understand  that  he  ought  not  to  follow 
the  advice  given  him,  nor  CQme  into  the  King's 
will,  which  would  be  in  fact  confessing  himself 
guilty.  The  Lord  David,  however,  did  not  un- 
derstand the  hint.  On  the  contrary,  as  he 
chanced  to  have  a  sore  toe,  the  tread  of  his  bro- 
ther's foot  was  painful  to  him,  so  that  he  looked 
fiercely  at  him  and  said,   '^  Thou  art  too  pert  to 
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Btamp  upon  my  foot — if  it  were  out  of  the  King's 
presence,  I  would  strike  thee  upon  the  face." 

But  Mr.  Patrick,without  regarding  his  brother's 
causeless  anger,  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  as- 
sembled nobles,  and  besought  that  he  might  have 
leave  to  plead  for  his  brother ;  "  for,"  said  he, 
"  I  see  no  roan  of  law  will  undertake  his  cause 
for  fear  of  displeasing  the  King's  Grace  ;  and 
though,  my  Lord,  my  brother  and  I  have  not  been 
friends  for  many  years,  yet  my  heart  will  not  suf- 
fer me  to  see  the  native  house  from  which  I  am 
descended  perish  for  want  of  assistance." 

The  King  having  granted  Mr.  Patrick  Lind- 
say liberty  of  speech  in  his  brother's  behalf,  he 
began  by  objecting  to  the  King's  sitting  in  judg- 
ment in  a  case,  in  which  he  was  himself  a  party, 
and  had  been  an  actor.  "  Wherefore,"  said  Mr. 
Patrick,  **  we  object  to  his  presence  to  try  this 
cause,  in  which,  being  a  party,  he  ought  not  to 
be  a  judge.  Therefore' we  require  him,  in  God's 
name,  to  rise  and  leave  the  Court,  till  the  ques- 
tion be  considered  and  decided."  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Lords  having  conversed  together, 
found  that  this  request  was  reasonable.  So  the 
young  King  was  obliged  to  retire  into  an  inner 
apartment,  which  he  resented  as  a  species  ol 
public  affront. 

Mr.  Patrick  next  endeavoured  to  procure  fa 
vour,  by  entreating  the  Lords,  who  were  abou 
to  hear  the  cause,  to  judge  it  with  impartiality, 
and  as  they  would  wish  to  be  dealt  with  them- 
selves, were  they  in  misfortune,  and  some  party 
adverse  to  them  possessed  of  power. 

"  Proceed  and  answer  to  the   accusation/' 
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«aid  the  Cbaneellor.  **  You  shalt  hare  justice 
at  our  handsC" 

Then  Mr.  Patrick  brcnrght  fcnrwavd  a  defence 
in  point  of  legal  ibrm,  stating  thai  the  awnoioiis 
required  that  the  Lord  Lindsay  should  appear 
forty  days,  after  eitAlioQ,  wheveas  the  forty  days 
were  now  expired ;  so  that  they  could  not  be  le- 
gally compelled  to  answer  to  the  aecmatioa  until 
summoned  anew. 

This  also  was  found  good  law ;  and  Loird  Da- 
vid Lindsay,  and  other  persons  accued^  were 
dismissed '  for  the  time,  nor  were  any  proceed- 
ings ever  resumed  against  Uiem. 

Lord  I>a?id,  who  had  listened  to  tlie  defences 
without  understandn^  their  meaning,  was  so  de- 
lighted with  the  unexpected  consequences  of  his 
brother's  eioquenoe,  that  he  broke  out  into  the 
following  rapturous  ackno^dedginenl  of  grati- 
tude : — **  Verily,  brother,  you  have  fine  pyett 
words,  (that  is,  magpie  words.)  I  could  not 
have  believed^  by  Saint  Mary,  that  ye  had  such 
^ords.  For  this  day's  laboar  ye  shall  have  the 
Mains  of  Kirk  for  your  day's  wage." 

The  King,  on  his  side,  threlrAened  Mr.  Patrick 
with  a  reward  of  a  diflTerent  kind,  saykig,  "  he 
would  set  him  where  he  should  not  see  his  feet 
for  twelvemonths."  Accordingly,  he  was  as  good 
as  his  word,  sending  Mr.  Palrick  to  be  prisoner 
in  the  dungeon  of  the  Castle  of  Rothsay,  in  the 
island  of  Bute,  where  he  lay  for  one  year. 

It  is  curious  to  fkid  that  the  King's  authority 

was  so  limited  in  one  respect,  and  so  arbitrary  in 

another.     For  it  appears,  that  he  was  obliged  to 

cmnply  with  Pitriek  Lindsay's  ren^ntiraiice, 
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und  leave  the  seat  of  regal  justice,  when  his  jtt- 
risdiction  was  declined  as  that  of  a  partial  judge; 
whibt,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  the  right,  or  at 
least  the  power,  to  subject  the  objecting  party  tj 
z,  long  and  rigorous  imprisonment,  for  discharg 
ing  his  duty  towards  his  client. 

James  IV.  was  not  long  upon  the  throne  ere 
his  own  ^reflections,  an^  the  remonstrances  of 
some  of  the  clergy,  made  him  sensible,  that  his 
appearance  with  the  rebel  Lords  against  his  fa- 
ther  in  the  field  of  Sauchie  was  a  very  sinful  ao* 
tion.  He  did  not  consider  his  own  youth,  nor  the 
enticements  of  the  Lords,  who  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  his  person,  as  any  sufficient  excuse 
•for  having  been,  in  some  degree,  accessary  to 
his  father's  death,  by  appearing  in  arms  against 
him.  He  deeply  repented  the  crime,  and,  ac* 
-cording  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  endeavoured  to  atone  for  it  by  various 
acts  of  penance.  Among  other  tokens  of  repent* 
.anoe,^  he  caused  to  be  made  an  iroa  belt,  or  gir- 
dle, which  he  wore  continually  under  his  clothes ; 
and  every  year  of  his  life  he  added  another  link 
of  an  ounce  or  two  to  the  weight  of  it,  as  if  he 
desired  that  his  penab'ce  shoiiTd  not  be  relaxed, 
but  rather  shoukl  increase  during  all  the  days 
of  his  life.       .         ' 

It  was  perhaps  in  consequence  of  these  feel- 
ings of  repentance,  that  the  King  not  only  for- 
gave that  part  of  the  nobility  which  had  appear- 
ed on  his  father's  side,  and  abstained  from  all 
farther  persecution  against  Lord  Lindsay  and 
others,  but  did  all  in  his  power  to  conciliate  their 
ikffbotiouc^y  without  loshig  tl)Oi»e.of  the  other  party, 
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The  wiealth  of  bi»  ftttber  enabled  kini  to  be  libe- 
ra! to  the  nobles  on  both  sides,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  maintain  a  more  splendid  appearance  in 
his  court  and  royal  state  than  had  been  practised 
by  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  was  himself  ex* 
pert  in  idl  feat%of  exercise  and  arms,  and  en^ 
Gouraged  the  use  of  them,  and  the  practice  of 
tilts  and  tournaments  in  his  presence^  in  which 
he  often  took  a  share  himself..  His  authority, 
as  it  was  greater  than  that  of  any  king  whd  had 
reigned  since  the  time  of  James  I.  was  employ* 
ed  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  pro« 
tection  of  every  rank  of  his  subjects,  so  that  he 
was  rererenced  as  "well  as  beloved  by  all  classes 
of  his  people.  Scotland  obtained,  under  his  ad« 
ministration,  a  greater  share  of  prosperity  than 
she  had  yet  enjoyed.  She  possessed  some  share 
of  foreign  trade,  and  the  success  of  Sir  Andrew 
Wood,  together  with  the  king's  exertions  in 
building  vessels,  made  the  country  be  req[MCted, 
as  having  a  considerable  naval  power. 

These  advantages  were  greatly  increased  by  the 
anusually  long  continuance  of  the  peace,  or  ra* 
ther  the  truce,  with  England.  Henry  VII  had 
succeeded  to  the  crown  of  England,  after  a 
dreadful  series  of  civil  strife,  and  being  himself 
a  wise  and  sagacious  monarch,,  he  was  desiroul 
to  repatr,  by  a  long- interval  of  repote  and  quiet^ 
the  great  damage  which  the  country  had  sustain^ 
ed  by  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster.  He  was 
the  more  disposed  to  peace  with  Scotland,  that 
his  own  title  to  the  throne  of  l^gland  was  keeor 
iy  disputed,  and  exposed  him  more  than  once  to 
the  risk  of  invasiq^  and  insurrection.  - 
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On  the  most  memorable  of  these  oecaBiooa, 
Scotland  was  Cbr  a  abort  time  eogag ed  in  tho 
qaarrel.  A  eertaia  personage^  cafiing  himself' 
the  seeood  son  of  Edward  I ¥«,  supposed  to  have 
been  murdeised  in  the  Tow^  of  LoiidoB^  laid 
elaim  to  theierown  whieh  Henr&VII.  wore.  On 
the  put  of  HJenry,  this  preieadea  Prinoe  was  said 
to  be  a  low4iQns  Fletniog,  nained  Perkin  War- 
bock,  trsaned  up  by  lbs  Butdliess  of  Bwpmdf 
to  play  the  part  which  be  wMr  MBtwied*  It  is 
not,  perhaps^  evea  yet  cevtaio  nether  be  was 
the  real  pere^o  he  called  htsasetf,.  Of  an  isapos- 
tor.  in  1496,  he  cane  to  ficotlaod  at  the  head 
of  a  ffallant  train  <^  forei^Bess,  and  aocM^piamed 
hj  about  fifteen  hondred  men,  aod  made  the 
greatest  oifers  to  James  IV.  peovidiag  he  would 
assist  him  iu  his  claims  against  England.  James 
does  not  appear  to  haf  e  £»«bted  the  adventurer's 
pretensions  to  the  character  whioh  he  assomed ; 
he  received  hmi  wiih  SBLWcnt  and  dietipction, 
conferred  on  htm.  the  hand  of  Lady  Catherine 
Gordon,  daughter  (^  the  Easl  of  HwaUy,  the  most 
beautiful  weman  in  Scotland,  and  di^^posed  him- 
self to  lend  him  assistance  tossce^  the  English 
throne.  • 

The  Scottish  King  with  this  view  entered 
Northumberlaod,  and  invited  the  people  of  that 
warlike  county  to  join  the  lan^ks  of  the  ^posed 
Ftince.  But  the  Northambrians  paid  no  atten* 
tion  to  this  iuTitation,  and  when  the  adventurer 
besought  James  to  spiare  the  countrjT,  the  Scot- 
tish monarch  answered  with  a  sneer,  that  it  was 
very  kind  of  him  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  a  peo- 
ple that  did  not  sram  at  all  d^^posed  Ui  acknow- 
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ledge  him.  The  English  in  1497  rereAged  this 
inroad  by  an  invasion  of  Berwicki>hire,  in  which 
they  took  a  small  casile,  called  Ajton.  N6 
other  mischief  was  done  on  either  side,  for  James 
gave  up  the  cause  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  satisfied 
either  that  he  had  no  right  to  the  throne,  or  that 
he  had  not  a  hold  on  the  affections  of  any  con- 
siderable party  sufficient  to  make  such  a  right 
good;-  The  adTen]turer,  abandoned  by  Jamesj 
made  afterward  an  attempt  to  inVade  England 
from  Cornwall,  and,  being  made  prisoner,  was 
executed  at  Tyburn.  His  wife,  who  had  faith* 
fully  attended  him  through  all  his  misfortunes, 
fell  into  the  hands  df  Henry  VII.,  who  assigned 
her  a  pension^  and  recommended  her  to  tlfe  pro* 
tection  of  his  Queen.  She  was  commonly  call- 
ed, from  her  grace  and  beauty,  the  White  Rose 
of  Scotland. 

After  this  short  war  had  been  mado  up  by  u 
truce  of  seven  years,  {^enry's  wisdom  was  em- 
ployed in  converting  that  truce  into  a  stable  and 
lasting  peace,  which  might,  for  a  length  of  time 
at  least,  unite  two  nations,  whose  mutual  inte- 
rest it  was  to  remain  friends,  althou^  unhappy 
circumstances  had  so  long  made  them  enemies. 
The  grounds  of  the  inveterate  hostility  between 
England  and  Scotland  had  been  that  unhappy 
claim  of  supremacy  set  up  by  Edward  I.,  and 
persevered  in  by  all  his  successors.  This  was 
a  right  which  England  would  not  abandon,  and 
to  which  the  Scots,  by  so  many  instances  of  de* 
termined  resistance,  had  shown  they  would  ne- 
ver submit.  For  more  than  a  hundred  yeari 
there  had  been  no  regular  treaty  of  peace  be 
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twixl  Eagiand  tad  ScotUndy  exoept  for  the  few 
Teur9  which  sacceeded  the  tjrei^j  of  Morthampton 
During  this  loog  period,  the  kindred  iialk»s  had 
beea  either  engaged  m  the  most  ii^Teterate  wars, 
or  reposing  themselves  under  the  proteetion  of 
short  and  donhtfol  truces* 

The  wisdom  of  Henry  VII.  eddea;roiired  to 
find  a  remedj  ibr  Buch  great  evils,  by  trying 
what  the  effects  of  gentle  and  friendly  inffuence 
would  avail,  where  the  extremity  of  force  had 
been  employed  without  effect  The  King  of 
£ngknd  agreed  to  give  his  daughter  Margaret, 
a  beautiful  and  aecomplisfaed  princes^  to  James 
IV.  in  marriage.  He  offered  to  ^iMlew  her  with 
an  amf^e  fortune,  and  on  that  alliance  was  to  be 
founded  a  close  league  of  friendship  between 
England  and  Scotland,  the  Kings  obliging  them- 
selves to  assist  each  other  against  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Unfortunately  for  both  coontries, 
but  particularly  so  for  Scotland,  this  peace,  da* 
sifrned  to  be  perpetual,  did  not  last  above  ten 
ye^irs.  Yet  the  goed  policy  of  Henry  VII.  bore 
fruit  after  a  hundred  years  had  past  away ;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  marriage  of  James  IV* 
and  the  Prinoess  Margaret,  vi  end  was  put  to 
all  future  national  wars,  by  their  great-grandson, 
James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  I*  of  England, 
becoming  K'mg  of  the  whole  island  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  claim  of  Supremacy,  asserted  by  England, 
is  not  mentioned  in  this  treaty^  which  was  signed 
4th  January,  1502 ;  but  as  the  raonarchs  treated 
with  each  ^other  on  equal  terms,  that  clairn^ 
which  had  cost  such  oceans  of  Scottish  and 
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English  bloody  must  be  ooosidered  as  baring 
beea  Tirtualiy  abamioned. 

This  important  marriage  was^cdebrated  with 
great  pomp.  The  Earl  of  Surrej,  a  gallant 
English  nobleman,  had  the  charge  to  conduct 
the  Princess  Margaret  to  her  new  kingdom  of 
Scotland.  The  King  came  to  meet  her  at  News- 
batde  Abbey,  within  six  miles  of  Edinburgh.-— 
He  was  gallantly  dressed  in  a  jacket  of  crimson 
velvet,  {Ordered  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  had 
hanging  at  his  back  his  lure,  as  it  is  called,  an 
implement  which  is  used  in  hawking.  He  was 
distinguished  by  his  strength  and  agility,  leap- 
ing on  his  horse  without  putting  his  toe  in  the 
stirrup,  and  always  riding  full  gallop,  follow  who 
could.  When  he  was  about  to  enter  Edinburgh 
with  his  new  bride,  he  wished  her  to  ride  behind 
him,  and  made  a  gentleman  mount  to  see  whe- 
ther his  horse  would  carry  double.  But  as  his 
spirited  charger  had  never  been  broken  for  that 
purpose,  the  King  got  up  before  his  bride  on  her 
palfrey,  which  was  quieter,  and  so  they  rode 
through  the  town  of  Edinburgh  in  procession,  in 
the  same  manner  you  may  now  see  a  good  farm- 
er and  his  wife  riding  to  church.  There  were 
shows  prepared  to  receive  them,  all  in  the  ro*- 
mantle  taste  of  the  age.  Thus  they  found  in 
their  way  a  tent  pitched,  out  of  which  came  a 
knight  armed  at  all  points,  with  a  lady  bearing 
his  bugle-horn.  Suddenly  another  knight  came 
np,  and  took  away  the  lady.  Then  the  Brst 
knight  followed  him,  and  challenged  him  to  fight. 
They  drew  swords  accordingly,  and  fought  be- 
fore the  King  and  Queen  for  Their  amusement, 
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till  the  one  struck  the  sword  out  of  the  other's 
hands,  arid  then  the  king  commanded  the  battle 
to  cease.  In  this  representation  all  was  spori 
except  the  blows,  and  these  were  serious  enough. 
Many  other  military  spectacles  weise  exhibited, 
tilts  and  tournaments  in  particular.  James,  call- 
ing himself  The  Sarage  Knight,  appeared  in  a 
wild  dreds,  accompanied  by  the  fierce  chiefs  from 
the  Borders  and  Highlands,  who  fought  with 
each  other  till  several  were  wounded  and  slain 
in  these  ferocious  entertainments.  It  is  said  the 
King  was  not  very  sorry  to  see  himself  thus  rid 
of  these  turbulent  leaders,  whose  feuds  and  de- 
predations contributed  so  oAen  to  the  public  dis- 
turbance. 

The  sports  on  the  occasion  of  the  Queen's 
marriage,  and  indeed  the  whole  festivities  of 
King  James's  reign,  and  the  style  of  living  at  his 
court,  showed  that  the  Scots,  in  his  time,  were 
a  wealthier  and  a  more  elegant  people  than  they 
had  formerly  been.  James  IV.  was  renowned 
among  foreign  nations  for  the  splendour  of  his 
court,  and  for  the  honourable  reception  which  lie 
gave  to  strangers  who  visited  his  kingdom.  And 
we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  that  his  leisure 
was  not  entirely  bestowed  on  sport  and  pastime, 
but  that  he  also  made  wise  laws  for  the  benefu 
of  the  kingdom. 
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improvement  on  Scottish  Laws.—'IHspuies  bom 
tioeen  England  and  SeoiUmd-^^invtsnou  ^f 
England— Battle  of  Fl&dden,  and  Death  oj 
James  IV. 

Ddrtng  the  fleason  of  tranquillity  which  fol- 
lowed  the  marriage  of  Jafine»  «.ad  Mftfgavet,  we 
find  that  the  King,  with  hie  Parlivment,  enacted 
manj  good  laws  ibr  the  knprorenient  of  the 
country.  The  Highlands  and  Iislattds  were  par- 
ticularly attended  to,  because^  at  one  of  the  acts 
of  Parliament  expressed  it,  Uiey  had  become  al- 
most savage  for  want  of  justicea  and  sherliOrs. 
Magistrates  were  therefore  appointed,  and  laws 
made  for  the  government  of  these  wild  and  un- 
ruly people. 

Another  most  important  act  of  Parliament 
perm;tted  the  King,  a«d  bis  oobles  and  barons, 
to  Jet  their  land,  not  only  for  military  services, 
but  for  a  payment  in  money  or  in  grain ;  a  re- 
gulation which  tended  to  introduce  quiet  peace- 
ful farmers  into  lands  occupied,  but  left  unculti- 
vated, by  tenants  of  a  military  character.  Re- 
gulations also  took  place  for  attendance  on  Par- 
liament, and  the  representation  of  the  difierent 
orders  of  society  in  that  assembly.  The  pos- 
sessors of  lands  were  likewise  called  on  to  plani; 
wood,  and  make  enclosures,  fish-ponds,  and  other 
improvements. 
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All  these  regulations  show,  tliat  the  Kin?  en- 
tertained a  sincere  wish  to  benefit  his  subjects, 
and  entertained  liberal  views  of  the  mode  of  ac- 
complishing that  object.  But  the  unfortunate 
country  of  Scotland  was  destined  lierer  to  re- 
main any  long  time  in  a  state  of  peaca.  or  im- 
provement, and  accordingly/ towards  the  end  of 
James's  reign,  events  occurred  which  brought 
on  a  defeat  still  more  calamitous  than  any  which 
the  kingdom  had  yet  received. 

While  Henry  VIL,  the  father-in-law  of  James, 
continued  to  lyre,  his  wisdom  made  him  verv  at- 
tentive to  preserve  the  peace  which  had  been 
established  betwixt  the  two  countries,  and  to  re- 
move all  the  petty  causes  of  quarrel  which  arose 
from  time  to  time.  But  when  this  wise  and  cau- 
tious monarch  died,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Henry  VIIL,  a  prince  of  a  bold,  haughty, 
and  furious  disposition,  impatient  of  control  or 
contradiction,  and  rather  desirous  of  war  than 
willing  to  make  any  concessions  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  James  IV.  and  he  resembled  each  other, 
perhaps,  too  nearly  in  temper,  to  admit  of  their 
continuing  intimate  friends. 

The  military  disposition  of  Henry  chiefly  di- 
rected him  to  an  enterprise  against  France,  and 
the  King  of  France,  on  his  part,  desired  much 
to  renew  the  old  alliance  with  Scotland,  in  order 
that  the  apprehension  of  an  invasion  from  the 
Scottish  frontiers,  might  induce  Henry  to  aban- 
don his  scheme  of  attacking  France.  He  knew 
that  die  splendour  in  which  King  James  lived 
had  exhausted  the  treasures  which  his  father  had 
left  behind  him,  and  he  concluded  that  the  rea. 
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dieftwaytomake  him  t  friead,  was  to  supply  him 
with  sums  of  money,  which  he  could  not  others 
wise  have  raised.  Gold  was  also  freely  distri- 
buted  among  the  councillors  and  favourites  of 
the  Scottish  King.  This  liberality  showed  to 
.great  advantage,  when  compared  with  the  very 
opposite  conduct  of  the  King  of  England,  who 
delayed  even  to  pay  a  legacy,  which  had  been 
left  by  Henry  his  father/to  his  sister  the  doeen 
^f  Scotland. 

Other  circumstuices  of  a  different  kind  tcmd- 
ed  to  create  disagreements  between  England  and 
Scodand.  James  had  been  extremely  desirous 
to  increase  the  strength  of  his  kingdom  by  sea, 
and  its  commerce;  and  Scotland  presenting  a 
great  extent  of  sea-coast,  and  numerous  har- 
bours, had  at  this  time  a  considerable  trade. 
The  royal  navy,  besides  one  vessel  called  the 
Great  Michael,  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world,  consisted,  it  is  ^d,  of  sixteen  ships  of 
war.  He,  therefore,  paid  particular  attention  to 
naval  affairs. 

It  chanced  that  one  John  Barton,  a  Scottish 
mariner,  had  been  captured  by  the  Portuguese, 
as  far  back  as  the  year  1476.  As  the  King  of 
Portugal  refused  to  make  any  amends,  James 
granted  the  family  of  Barton  letters  of  reprisals, 
'  that  is,  warrants  empowering  them,  to  take  all 
Portuguese  vessels  which  should  come  in  their 
way,  until  their  loss  was  made  up.  These  were 
three  brothers,  all  daring  men,  but  especially  the 
eldest,  whose  name  was  Andrew  Barton.  He 
-had  two  str^ong  ships,  the  larger  called  the  Lion, 
llie  other  the  Jenny  Pirwen*  with  which,  it  woul^ 
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.appear^  he  cruiaed  m  the  BcitiAb  Chaaoei^  stop* 
-ping  not  only  Portuguese  veasels,  but  also  Epg- 
fish  ships  bound  for  Portugal.  .Oooiplatnts  being 
made  to  King  Henry,  he  fitted  out  two  reseels, 
which  were  filled  with  chosen  men,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Thoiaaa  Howard 
and  Sir  Edward  Howard,  both  sons  to  the  £arJ 
of  Surrey.  They  found  fiarlon  aad  his  vessels 
cruising  in  the  Downs,  beii^  guided  to  the  place 
by  the  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel,  whom  Bar- 
-ton  Ittd  phiadered  on  the  preoedtng  day.  On 
approaching  the  eaemjv  the  noble  brothers  sfaow^ 
ed  no  ensign  of  wtar^  bat  put  up  a  willow  wand 
on  their  mast,  as  being  the  emblem  of  a  trading 
vessel.  But  when  the  Scotsman  attempted  to 
fiiake  them  bring  to,  the  English  threw  out  their 
£Ags  and  pettnons,,and  fiired  a  broadside  of  their 
ordnance.  Barton  then  knew  that  he  was  en- 
gaged with  the  King  of  England's  ships  of  war. 
Far  from  being  dismayed  at  this,  1m  engaged 
boldly,  and,  disungnished  by  his  rich  dress  and 
bright  armour,  appeared  on  his  deck  witH  a  whi^ 
tie  of  gold  about  his  neck,  suspended  by  a  chain 
of  the  same  precious  metal,  and  encouraged  his 
men  to  fight  valiantly.  The  fight  was  very  ob» 
•tinate.  If  we  may  believe  a  ballad  of  the  time. 
Barton's  ship  was  furnished  with  a  peculiar  coin 
trivance,  suspending  large  weights,  or  beams, 
from  his  yard*arms,  to  be  dropped  down  upon  the 
enemy  when  they  should  come  alongside.  To 
make  use  of  this  contrivance,  it  wis  necessary 
that  a  person  should  ascend  the  niain<mast,  or^ 
in  naval  language,  go  aloft.  As  the  English  ^>» 
ftrehended  madik  mischief  from  the  consequent 
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eea  of  this  manoeuvrey  Hovrard  had  stationed  a 
Yorkshire  geatleman,  named  Hustler,  the  best 
archer  in  the  ship,  with  strict  injunctions  to. 
shoot  ever^  one  who  should  attempt  to  go  aloft 
to  let  fair  the  beams  of  Barton's  vessel.  Two 
men  were  successively  killed  in  th^  attempt,  and 
Andrew  Barton  himself,  confiding  in  the  strong 
armour  which  he  wore,  began  to  as^nd^  the 
tnast.    Lord  Thomas  Howard  called  out  to  the. 

-archer  to  shoot  true,  on  peril  of  his  life.  "  Were 
I  to  die  for  it,"  said  Hustler,  "  I  have  but  two 
arrows  left."  The  first  which  he  shot  bounded 
from  Barton's  armour  without  hurting  him.  As 
the  Scottish  mariner  raised  his  arm  to  climb 
higher,  the  archer  took  aim  where  the  armour 
afforded  him  no  protection,  and  wounded  him 
mortally  through  the  right  arm*>pit.  Barton  de- 
scended from  the  mast.  "  Fight  on,"  he  said, 
*'  my  brave  hearts,  I  am  a  little  woonded,  but  not 
slain ;  I  will  but  rest  a  while,  and  then  rise  and 
fight  again ;  meantime,  stand  fast  by  Saint  An- 
drew's Cross,"  meaning  the  Scottish  flag,  or  en- 
sign. He  encouraged  his  men  with  his  whistle, 
while  the  breath  of  life  remained.  At  length, 
the  whistle  was  heard  no  longer,  and  the  How- 

'ards,  boarding  the  Scottish  vessel,  found  that  her 
daring  captain  was  dead.  They  carried  the 
Lion  into  the  Thames,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
Barton's  ship  became  th^  second  man-of-war  in 

"the  English  navy.  When  the  Kings  wanted  to 
equip  a  fleet,  they  hired  or  pressed  into  their  ser- 

*  *ice  merchant  vessels,  and  put  soldiers  on  board 
of  them.    The  ship  called  the  Great  Henry  was 
VOL.  n  2^ 
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the  first  built  by  the  King  as  his  own  pr<^rtj,-^ 
this  captured  vessel  was  the  second. 

James  IV.  was  highly  incensed  at  this  insult, 
as  he  termed  it,  on  the  flag  of  Scotland,  and  sent 
a  herald  to  demand  satisfaction.  The  King  of 
England  justified  his  conduct  on  the  ground  of 
Barton's  being  a  pirate, — a  charge  which  James 
could  not  justly  deny ;  but  he  remained  npt  the 
less  heated  and  incensed  against  his  brother-in 
law.  Another  misfortune  aggravated  his  resent* 
ment. 

While  Henry  VII.  was  yet  alive.  Sir  Robert 
Ker  of  Fairnyherst,  chief  of  one  branch  of  the 
clan  of  Ker,  an  officer  of  James's  household, 
and  a  favourite  of  that  monarch,  held  the  office 
,of  Warden  on  the  Middle  Marches  of  Scotland. 
In  exercising  this  office  with  rather  unusual 
strictness,  he  had  given  offence  to  sonie  of  the 
more,  turbulent  English  Borderers,  who  resolved 
to  assassinate  him.  Three  of  these,  namely. 
Heron,  called  the  Bastard,  because  a  natural 
.brother  of  Fleron  of  Ford,  with  Starbed  and 
Lilburn,  surrounded  the  Scottish  Warden,  at  a 
^meeting  upon  a  day  of  truce,  and  killed  him  with 
their  lanees.  Henry  VIL,  with  the  pacific  po- 
licy which  marked  his  proceedings  towards  Scot- 
land, agreed  to  surrender  the  guilty  persons.-; — 
'liilburn  was  given  up  to  King  James,  and  died 
in  captivity ;  Starhed^escaped  for  a  time,  by  fly- 
ing into  the  interior  parts  of  England  ;  the  Bas- 
.tard  Heron  caused  it  be  rumoured  that  he  was 
dead  of  the  plague,  and  made  himself  be  trans- 
ported in  a  coffin,  so  that  he  passed  unsuspected 
lirough  the- party  sen^  to  arrest  him,  ^nd  sk^ilk* 
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ed  on  the  Borders,  waiting  for  a  quarrel  between 
whe  kingdoms.  Henry  VII.,  anxious  to  satisfy: 
James,  arrested  his  legitimate  brother,  and  He- 
ron of  Ford  was  delivered  up  instead  of  the  Bas-^ 
tard.  But  when  Henry  VIII.  and  James  were 
about  to  disagree,  both  the  Bastard  Heron  and 
Starhed  began  to  show  themselves  more  publio 
iy.  Starhed  was  soon  disposed  of,  for  Sir  An-* 
drew,  commonly  called  Dand  Ker,  the  son  of  the 
murdered  Sir  Robert,  sent  two  of  his  depend<» 
ants,^ called  Tait,  to  accomplish  his  vengeance 
upon  the  English  Borderer.  They  surprised  and 
put  him  to  death  accordingly,  and  brought  his 
head  to  their  patron,  who  exposed  it  publicly  at 
the  Gross  of  Edinburgh,  exulting  in  the  revenge 
he  had  taken.  But  the  Bastard  Heron  conti* 
nued  to  rove  about  the  Border,  and  James  IV. 
made  the  public  appearance  of  this  criminal  a 
subject  of  complaint  against  Henry  VIII.,  who 
perhaps  was  not  justly  responsible  for  h. 

While  James  was  thus  on  bad  terms  with  hia 
brother-in-law,  France  left  no  measures  unat- 
tempted  which  could  attach  Scotland  to  her  side.. 
Great  sums  of  money  were  sent  to  secure  the 
good-will  of  those  courtiers  in  whom  James  most 
Confided.  The  Queen  of  France,  a  young  and 
beautiful  princess,  flattered  James's  taiste  for  ro« 
mantic  gallantry,  by  calling  herself  his  mistress 
and  lady-love,  and  conjuring  him  to  march  three 
miles  upon  English  ground  for  her  sake.  She 
sent  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  ring  from  her  own 
finger ;  and  her  intercession  was  so  powerful,  tliat 
James  thought  he  could  not  in  honour  dispense 
ivith  her  reQuest     'I^hia  fantastical  spirit  of  chi 
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valry  was  his  own  riUB,  and  ? ery  nearly  that  of 
the  kiDgdom  also. 

At  length  in  June  or  July,  1513,  Henry  YIII 
sailed  to  France  with  a  gallant  army,  where  he 
formed  the  siege  of  T^rouenne.  James  lY.  now 
took  a  decided  step.  He  sent  over  bis  principal 
herald  to  the  camf  of  King  Henry  before  Te- 
fouenne,  summoning  him  in  haughty  terms  to 
abstain  from  aggressions  against  James's  ally, 
the  King  of  FraBoe»  and  upbraiding  him,  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  death  of  Bartofi,  the  impu- 
nity of  the  Bastard  Heron^  and  all  the  subjects 
of  quarrel  which  had  occurred  since  the  death 
of  Henry  VII.  Henry  YHL  answered  this  let- 
ter, which  he  justly  ccmsidered  as  a  declaration 
of  war,  with  equal  bitterness,  treating  the  King 
of  Scots  as  a  perjured  man,  because  he  was 
about  to  break  the  peace  which  he  had  solemnly 
awom  to  observe.  His  summons  he  rejected 
with  scorn.  **  The  King  of  Scotland  was  not," 
he  said,  **  of  sufBcient  importance  to  determine 
the  quarrel  between  England  and  France."  The 
Scottish  herald  returned  with  this  message,  but 
not  in  time  to  fiod  his  master  alive. 

James  had  not  awaited  the  return  of  his  em* 
bassy  to  commence  hostilities.  Lord  Home,  his 
Lord  High  Chaoiberlaio,  had  made  an  incursion 
into  England  with  an  army  of  about  three  or 
four  thousand  men.  They  collected  great  boo* 
ty ;  but  marching  car^essly  and  without  order, 
fell  into  an  ambush  of  the  English  Borderers, 
concealed  amon^r  the  tall  broom,  by  which  Mill* 
field  plain,  near  Wooler,  was  then  covered.  The 
Scote  sustained  a  total  defeat,  and  lost  near  f 
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third  of  their  nambera  in  sUio  and  wounded* 
This  was  a  bad  commencement  of  the  war. 

Meanwhile  James,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
bis  wisest  counsellors^  determined  to  invade 
England  with  a  royal  army.  The  Parliamen* 
were  unwilling  to  go  into  the  King's  measures 
The  tranquillity  of  the  country,  ever  since  the 
peace  with  England,  was  recollected,  and  as  the 
impolitic  claim  of  the  supremacy  seemed  to  be 
abandoned,  little  remained  to  stir  up  the  old  ani- 
mosity between  the  kingdoms.  The  King,  how^ 
ever,  was  personally  so  much  liked,  that  he  ob* 
tained  the  cohsent  of  the  Parliament  to  this  fa- 
tal and  unjust  war ;  and  orders  were  given  to  as* 
semble  all  the  array  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
upon  the  Borough-moor  of  Edinburgh,  a  wide  com- 
mon, in  the  midst  of  which  the  royal  standard 
was  displayed  from  i  large  stone,  or  fragment  of 
rock,  called  the  Hare-stone. 

Various  measures  were  even  in  this  extremity 
resort^  to  for  preventing  the  war.  One  or  two  of 
them  seemed  to  have  been  founded  on  a  knowledge 
that  Ihe  King's  temper  was  tinged  with  a  super* 
•titious  melancholy^  partly  arising  from  constitu- 
tional habits,  partly  from  the  remorse  which  he 
always  entertained  for  his  accession  to  his  father's 
death.  It  was  to  these  feelings  that  the  follow- 
ing scene  was  doubtless  addressed  : — 

As  the  King  was  at  his  devotions  in  the  church 
of  Linlithgow,  a  figure,  dressed  in  an  azure-co- 
loured robe,  girt  with  a  girdle,  or  sash  of  linen, 
having  sandals  on  his  feet,  with  long  yellow  hair, 
and  a  grave  commanding  countenance,  sudden^ 
Ijr  appeared  before  him.n^He  paid  little  or  no  re? 
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verence  to  the  royal  j^resenee,  but  pressing  ap 
to  the  desk  at  which  the  King  was  seated,  leat^ 
ed  down  on  it  with  his  arms,  and  addressed  him. 
This  singular-looking  person  declared,  that  *'  his 
Mother  laid  her  commands  on  James  to  forbear 
the  journey  which  he  purposed,  seeing  that  nei" 
ther  he,  nor  any  who  went  with  him,  would 
thrire  in  the  undertaking."  He  also  cautioned 
the  King  against  frequenting  the  society  of  wo> 
men,  and  using  their  counsel ;  ^'  if  thou  dost,'^ 
said  he,  **  thou  shah  be  coiift>ttnded  and  brought 
to  shame." 

These  words  spoken,  the  messenger  escaped 
from  among  the  courtiers  so  suddenly,  that  he 
seemed  to  disappear.  There  seems  no  doubt, 
that  this  person  had  been  dressed  up  to  repre- 
sent Saint  John,  called  in  Scripture  the  adapted 
son  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  Roman  Cath^ics 
believed  in  the  possibility  of  thsr  souls  of  depart* 
ed  saints  and  apostles  appeariBg  on  earth,  and 
many  impostures  are  recorded  in  history  of  the 
same  sort  with  that  I  have  just  told  you. 

Another  story,  not  so  well  authenticated,  aays, 
that  a  proolUmation  was  heard  at  tlieMarket^crosv 
of  Edinburgh,  at  the  dead  of  night,  summomng 
the  King,  by  his  name  and  titles,  and  many  of 
his  nobles  and  principal  leaders,  to  appear  be* 
fore  the  tribunal  of  Pluto  within  the  space  of 
forty  days.  This  also  has  the  appearance  of  a 
stratagem.  Invented  to  deter  the  King  from  hit 
expedition. 

But  neither  these  artifices,  nor  the  advice  and 
entreaty  of  Margaret,  the  Queen  of  Scotland, 
eould  deter  James  frona  his  unliappy  expedi^MV 
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He  was  so  well  beloved,  that  he  soon  assembled 
e  great  army,  and  placing  himself  at  their  head, 
he  entered  England  near  the  castle  of  Twisell| 
on  the  22d  August,  1513.  He  speedily  possess* 
ed  himself  of  the  border  fortresses  of  Norfaam, 
Wark,  Etall,  Ford,  and  oth^s  of  less  note,  and 
eoUected  a  great  spoil.  Instead,  however,  of  ad<« 
▼ancing  with  his  army  upon  the  country  of  £ng«i 
land,  which  lay  defenceless  before  him,  the  King 
IS  said  to  have  trifled  away  his  time,  in  an  inter- 
course of  gallantry  with  Lady  Heron  of  Ford,  a 
beautiful  woman,  wfab  contrived  to  divert  him 
from  the  prosecution  of.  his  expedition  until  the 
approach  of  an  English  army. 

While  James  lay  thus  idle  on  the  frontier,  thq 
Earl  of  Surrey,  that  same  noble, and  gallant 
knight  who  had  formerly  escorted  dueen  Mar«« 
jraret  to  Scotland,  now  advanced  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  twenty*>six  thousand  men.  The  Earl 
was  joined  by  his  sen  Thomas,  the  Lord  High 
Admiral,  with  a  large  body  of  soldiers  who  had 
been  disembarked  at  Newcastle.  As  the  war«* 
like  inhabitants  of  the  northern  counties  gather^ 
ed  fast  to  Surrey's  standard,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Soots  began  to  return  home  in  great 
numbers,  because,  though,  according  to  the  feu* 
dal  laws,  each  man  had  brought  with  bim  provi* 
sions  for  forty  days,  these  being  now  nearly  ex« 
pended,  a  scarcity  began  to  b^  felt  in  James's 
nost.  Others  went  home  to  f^ace  their  booty  in 
safety. 

Surrey,  feeling  himself  the  stronger  party,  be* 
came  desirous  to  provoke  the  Scottish  King  to 
fight.     He  therefore  sent  James  a  message,  4e* 
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fjing  him  to  battle;  and  the  Lord  Thomas 
Howard,  at  the  same  time,  added  a  message, 
that  as  King  James  had  often  complained  of  the 
death  of  Andxew  Barton,  he,  Lord  Thomas,  bjr 
whom  that  deed  was  done,  was  now  ready  to 
maintain  it  with  his  sword  in  the  frpnt  of  the 
fight  James  returned  for  answer,  that  to  meet 
the  English  in  battle  was  so  much  his  wish,  that 
had  the  message  of  the  Earl  found  him  at  Edin 
burgh,  he  would  haye  laid  aside  all  other  busi* 
ness  to  hsve  met  him  on  a  pitched  field. 

But  the  Scottish  nobles  entertained  a  very  dif- 
ferent opinion  from  the  King.  They  held  a 
council,  at  which  liord  Patrick  Lindsay  was  made 
president,  or  chancellor.  This  was  the  same 
person  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  King's 
reign,  had  pleaded  so  well  for  his  brother,  to 
whose  titles  and  estate  he  afterward  succeeded. 
He  opened  the  discussion  by  telling  the  council 
a  parable  of  a  rich  merchant,  who  would  needs 
go  to  play  at  dice  with  a  common  hazarder,  or 
sharper,  and  stake  a  rose-noble  of  gold  against  a 
crooked  halfpenny.  **  You,  my  )ords,"  he  said, 
*'  will  be  as  unwise  as  the  merchant,  if  you  risk 
your  King,  whpn  I  compare  to  a  precious  rose- 
noble,  against  the  English  generaJ,  who  is  but 
an  old  crooked  churl,  lying  in  a  chariot.  Though 
the  English  lose  the  day,  they  lose  nothing  but 
this  old  churl  and  a  parcel  of  mechanics ;  where- 
as so  many  of  our  common  people  have  gone- 
home,  that  few  are  left  with  us  bmt  the  prime  of 
our  nobility."  He  therefore  gave'  it  as  his  ad- 
vice, that  the  King  should  withdraw  from  the  ar- 
iny,  for  saie^  of  ^  person,  and  that  some  brave 
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nobleman  should  be  named  by  the  eouncil,  to 
command  in  the  action.  The  council  agreed  to 
recommend  this  plan  to  the  King. 

But  James,  who  desired  to  gain  fame  by  his 
own  skill  and  prowess,  suddenly  broke  in  on  the 
council,  and  told  them,  with  much  heat,  that 
they  should  not  put  such  a  disgrace  upon  him. 
*'I  will  fight  with  the  En^ish,"  he  said,  ''though 
you  had  all  sworn  the  contrary.  Ye  may  shame 
yourselves  by  flight,  but  you  shaJI  not  shame  me ; 
and  as  for  Lord  Patrick  Lindsay,  who  has  got 
the  first  vote,  I  vow,  that  when  I  return  to  Scot«» 
land,  I  will  cause  him  to  be  hanged  over  his 
own  gate." 

In  this  rash  and  precipitate  resolution  to  fight 
at  all  risks,  the  King  was  much  supported  by  the 
French  ambassador,  De  la  Motte.  This  was  re* 
marked  by  one  of  our  old  acquaintances,  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  called  Bell-the-Cat,  who,  though 
very  old,  had  come  out  to  the  field  with  his  ^ 
vereign.  He  charged  the  Frenchman  with  be* 
ing  willing  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  Scot* 
land  to  those  of  his  own  country,  which  required 
that  the  Scots  and  English  should  fight  at  all 
hazards  ;  and  Angus,  like  Lord  Lindsay,  alleged 
the  difference  between  the  parties,  the  English 
being  many  of  them  men  but  of  mean  rank,  and 
the  Scottish  army  being  the  flower  of  their  no« 
bility  and  gentry.  Incensed  at  his  opposition, 
James  said  to  him  scornfully,  **  Angus,  if  you 
are  afraid,  you  may  go  home."  The  Earl,  on 
receiving  such  an  insult,  left  the  camp  that 
Bight ;  but  his  two  sons  remained,  and  fell  in  the 
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fatal  battle^  with  two  bundred  of  the  name  of 
Douglas. 

While  King  James  was  in  this  stubborn  hu- 
mour, the  Earl  of  Surrey  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Wooler,  so  that  only  four  or  five  miles  divided 
the  armies.  The  English  leader  inquired  anx- 
iously for  some  guide  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  countiy,  which  is  divided  by  one  or  two 
large  brooks,  and  is,  besides,  in  part  mountain- 
ous. A  person,  well  mounted  and  completely 
armed,  rode  up,  and,  kneeling  before  the  Earl, 
offered  to  be  his  guide,  if  he  might  obtain  pardon 
of  an  offence  of  which  he  had  ^en  guilty.  The 
Earl  assured  him  of  his  forgiveness,  providing  he 
had  not  committed  treason  against  the  King  of 
England,  or  personally  wronged  any  lady— crimes 
which  Surrey  declared  he  would  not  pardon, 
*'  God  forbid,"  said  the  cavalier,  y  that  I  should 
have  been  guilty  of  suoh  shameful  sin ;  I  did  but 
assist  in  killing  a  S^tsman,  who  ruled  our  Bor* 
ders  too  stricUy,  and  often  ,did  wrong  to  Eng- 
lishmen." So  saying,  he  raised  the  visor  of  his 
helmet,  which  hid  his  face,  and  showed  the 
countenance  of  the  Basti&rd  Heron,  who  had 
been  a  partner  jn  the  assassination  of  Sir  Robert 
Ker,  as  you  were  told  before.  His  appearance 
was  most  welcome  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who 
readily  pardoned  him  the  death  of  a  Scotsman 
at  that  moment,  and  knew  him  to  be  as  well  ac* 
quainted  with  every  pass  and  path  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  as  a  life  of  constant  incursion  and  de- 
predation could  make  him. 

The  Scottish  army  had  fixed  their  camp  upoo 
a  hill  called  Flodden,  which  rises  to  close  in,  aa 
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it  were,  the  extensive  flat  called  Millfield  Piaiii. 
This  eminence  slopes  steeply  towards  the  plain^ 
and  there  is  an  extended  piece  of  level  ground 
on  the  top,  where  the  Scots  might  have  drawn 
up  their  army,  and  awaited,  at  great  advantage, 
the  auack  of  the  English.  Surrey  liked  the  idea 
of  an  assault  on  that  position  so  ill,  that  he  re* 
solved  to  try  whether  he  could  not  prevail  on  tli^ 
King  to  abandon  it.  He  sent  a  herald  to  invite 
James  to  come  down  from  the  height,  and  join 
battle  in  the  open  plain  of  Millfield  below — re* 
minded  him  of  the  readiness  with  which  he  had 
accepted  \u9  former  challenge«--and  hinted,  that 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  English  chivalry  assem- 

.l>led  for  battle,  that  any  delay  of  the  encounter 
would  sound  to  the  King's  dishonour. 

We  have  seen  that  James  was  sufficiently  rash 
and  imprudent,  but  his  impetuosity  did  not  reach 
to  the  pitch  Surrey  perhaps  expected.  He  re* 
fused  to  receive  the  messenger  into  his  presence, 
and  returned  for  answer  to  the  messi^ge,  that  it 
was  not  such  as  4t  became  an  Earl  to  send  to  a 
King. 

Surrey,  therefore,  distressed  for  proviaionf, 
was  obliged  to  resort  to  another  mode  of  bring* 
ing  the  Scots  to  action.  He  moved  northward, 
sweeping  round  the  hill  of.Flodden,  keeping  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  Scottish  artillery,  until,  cross- 
ing the  Till  near  Twisell  Castle,  he  placed  him-; 
self,  with  his  whole  army,  betwixt  James  a/id 
his  own  kingdom.     The  King  suffered  him  to 

.make  this  flank  movement  without  interruption, 
though  it  must  have  afforded  repeated  and  ad- 

.  i«Qtageott8  opportuni<i«ft  for  fittack.    But  wh«ip 
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he  saw  the  EngHsh  armj  interposed  betwixt  him 
and  his  dominions,  he  became  alarmed  lest  he 
should  be  out  oiFfrom  Scothind.  In  this  appre- 
hension he  was  confirmed  by  one  Giles  Musgrave, 
an  Englishman,  whose  counsel  he  used  upon  the 
occasion,  and  who  assured  him,  that  if  he  did 
not  descend  and  fight  with  the  English  army, 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  would  enter  Scotland  and  lay 
waste  the  whole  country.  Stimulated  by  this 
apprehension,  the  King  resolved  to  give  signal 
for  the  fatal  battle. 

With  this  view  the  Scots  set  fire  to  their  huts, 
and  the  other  refuse  and  litter  of  their  camp. 
The  smoke  spread  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  and 
under  its  cover  the  army  of  King  James  descend- 
ed the  eminence,  which  is  much  less  steep  on 
the  northern  than  the  southern  side,  while  the 
English  advanced  to  meet  them,  both  c<Hicealed 
from  each  other  by  the  clouds  of  smoke. 

The  Scot»  descended  in  four  strong  columns, 
an  marching  parallel  to  each  other,  having  a  re- 
serve of  the  Lothian  men,  comn)anded  by  Earl 
Bothwell.  The  English  were  also  divided  into 
f  four  bodies,  with  a  reserve  of  cavalry,  led  by 
Dacre. 

The  first  which  encountered  was  the  lefl  wing 
of  the  Scots,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Iluntly 
and  Lord  Home,  which  overpowered  and  threw 
into  disorder  the  right  wing  of  the  English,  un- 
der Sir  Edmund  Howard.  Sir  Edmund  was 
beaten  down,  his  standard  taken,  and  he  himself 
in  danger  of  instant  death,  when  he  was  relteT* 
ed  by  the  Bastard  Reron,  who  came  up  at  the 
kead  of  «  band  of  determin«Ml  outlaws  like  hioi* 
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ke\(,  and  extricaKed  Howard.  It  is  objected  to 
(he  Lord  Hoilie  by  many  Seottish  writers,  that 
he  oaght  to  have  imfHtoved  his  advantage,  by 
hastening  to  the  support  of  the  next  division  of 
the  Scottish  army.  It  is. oven  pretended,  thai 
he  replied  to  those  who  urged  him  to  go  to  the 
assistance  of  the  King,  thai  "  the  man  did  well 
that  day  who  stood  and  aaved  himself."  But 
this  seems  an  invention  to  criminate  Uome^  and 
to  account  for  the  loss  of  the  battle  in  some  othez 
way  than  by  the  superiority  of  the  English.  In 
reaiity,  the  English  cavalry,  under  Dacre,  which 
acted  as  a  reserve,  appear  to  haire  kept  the  vie* 
tors  in  check,  while  Thomas  Howard^  the  Lord 
High  Admiral,  who  commai^ed  the  second  di- 
vision of  the  English,  bore  down,  and  routed  the 
Scottish  division  ^^mimuided  by  Crawford  and 
Montrose,  who  were  both  slain.  Thus  matters 
went  on  the  Scottish  left. 

Upon  the  extreme  right  of  James's  armv,  a  di« 
vision  of  Highlanders,  consisting  of  the  clans  of 
Mackenzie,  Maclean,  and  others,  commanded 
by  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  Argyle,  were  so  in<» 
sufferably  annoyed  by  the  volleys  of  the  English 
arrows,  that  they  broke  their  ranks,  and,  in  de* 
spite  of  the  cries,  entreaties,  and  signals  of  De 
la  Motte,  the  French  ambassador,  who  endea- 
voured to  stop  them,  rushed  tumultuously  down 
hill,  and  being  attacked  at  once  in  flank  and 
rear  by  Sir  ^ward  Stanley,  with  the  men  of 
Oheshire  and  Lancashire,  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter. 

^  The  only  SeoiB  divtaiott  which  remains  to  be 
mentioned,  was  commanded  by  James  in  person, 
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fend  consisted  of  the  ehoioest  of  his  nobles  and 
gentry y  whose  armoiir  Wfes  so  good,  that  the  ku 
rows  made  but  slight  impression  upon  them. 
They  were  all  on  foot — ^the  King  himself  had 
parted  with  his  horse.  They  engaged  th^Earl 
of  Surrey,  who  imposed  to  them  the  division 
which  he  personally  commanded.  The  Scots 
attacked  with  the  greatest  fury,  and,  for  a  time, 
had  the  better.  Surrey's  squadrons  were  disor- 
dered, his  standard  in  great  danger,  Both  well 
and  the  Scots  reserve  were  coming  up,  and  the 
English  seemed  in  some  risk  of  losing  the  battle. 
But  Stanley,  who  had  defeated  tite  Highlanders, 
eame  np  on  one  flank  of  the  King's  division ;  the 
Admiral,  who  had  conquered  Crawford  and 
Montrose,  assailed  them  on  the  other.  The 
Scots  ehowed  the  iQost  oin^aunted  courage. 
Uniting  themselves  witii  the  reserve  under  Both- 
weli,  they  formed  themselves  into,  a  circle,  with 
tlieir  spears  extended  on  every  mde,  and  fought 
obstinately.  Blows  being  now  useless,  the  Eng- 
lish advanced  on  all  dides  with  tfaeir  bills,  a  huge 
weapon  which  made  ghastly  wounds.  But  they 
could  not  force  the  Scots  either  to  break  or  re-  ^ 
''  tire,  although  the  carnage  among  tbem  waa 
dreadful.  James  himself  died  amid  his  warlike 
peers  and  loyal  gentry.  He  was  twice  wounded 
with  arrows,  ai^,  at  length,  despatched  with  a 
bill.  Night  fell  without  the  battle  being  abac- 
hrtely  decided,  for  the  Scottish  centre  kept  their 
ground,  and  Home  and  Dacre  held  each  other 
at  bay.  But  during  the  night,  the  remainder  of 
the  Scottish  army  drew  otf  in  silent  despair  from 
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Ihe  bloody  &M,  on  which  they  left  (heir  King» 
and  their  choicest  nobles  and  genUemen. 

This  great  and  decisive  victory  was  gained  by 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  on  9th  September.  1513. 
The  victors  lost  about  five  thousand  men — the 
Soots  twice  that  number  at  least.  But  the  lost 
lay  not  so  much  in  the  number  of  the  slain,  as  in 
their  rank  and^uality.  The  English  lost  very 
few  men  of  distinction.  The  Scots  left  on  the 
field  the  King,  two  Bishops,  two  mitred  Abbou, 
twelve  Eails^  thirteen  Lords,  and  five  eldest  sons 
of  Peers«  The  number  of  gentlemen  slain  was 
beyond  calculation; — there  is  scarcely  a  family 
of  name  in  Scottish  history  who  did  not  lose  a 
relation  there. 

The  Scots  tpre  much  disposed  to  dispute  the 
fact,  that  James  IV,  had  fallen  on  Flodden  Field. 
8ome  said  he  had  retired  from  the  kingdom,  and 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  Others  pre- 
lended,  that  in  X)m  twilight,  when  the  fight  was  • 
«igh  ended^  four  tall  lK>r8emen  came  into  the 
field,  having  each  a  buqch  of  straw  on  the  point 
of  their  spears,  as  a  token  for  them  to  know  each 
^her  by.  They  said  these  men  mounted  the 
King  on  a  dun  hackney,  and  that  he  was.  seen  to 
eross  the  Tweed  with  them  at  night-fall.  No- 
l>ody  pretended  to  say  what  they  did  with  him, 
but  it  was  believed  he  was  murdered  in  Home 
Castle  ;  and  I  recollect,  about  forty  years  since, 
that  there  was  ar^K>rt,  that  in  cleaning  the 
draw-well.of  that  ruinous  fortress,  the  workmen 
jbund  a>  skeleton  wrapt  in  a  bull's  hide,  and  hav* 
tag  a  belt  of  iron  round  the  waist.  There  vf9^ 
however,  no  truth  in  this  rumour.     It  was  this 
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belt  of  iron,  which  the  Soots  founded  upon  to 
prove,  that  the  body  of  James  could  not  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  since  they 
either  had  not  that  token  to  show,  or  did  not  pro* 
duce  it  They  contended,  therefore,  that  the 
body  over  which  the  enemy  triumphed,  was  not 
that  of  James  himself,  but  of  one  of  his  attend* 
ants,  several  of  whom,  they  said,  were  dressed 
in  his  armour. 

But  all  these  are  idle  fables,  invented  and  be* 
lieved  because  the  vulgar  love  what  is  mysteri^ 
ous,  and  readily  gave  credit  to  what  tended  to 
deprive  their  enemies  of  so  signal  a  trophy  of 
victory.  The  reports  are  contrary  to  common 
sense.  Lord  Home  was  the  Qiamberiain  of 
James  IV.,  and  high  in -his  confiftnce.  He  had 
nothing  whatever  to  gain  by  the  King's  deaths 
and  therefore  we  must  acquit  him  of  a  greaf 
crime  for  which  there  could  be  no  adequate  mo* 
tive.  The  consequence  of  James's  death  proved^ 
in  fact,  to  be  the  Earl's  ruin,  as  we  shall  see 
presently. 

It  seems  true,  that  the  King  usually  wore  the 
chain  of  iron  in  token  of  his  repentance  for  bis 
father's  death,  and  the  share  he  had  in  it.  But 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  would  lay  aside  such  a 
cumbrous  article  of  dress  in  a  day  of  battle ;  or 
the  English  may  have  found  it,  and  thrown  it 
aside  as  of  no  value.  The  body  which  the  Eng* 
lish  affirm  to  have  been  that  of  James,  was  found 
on  the  field  by  Lord  Dacre,  and  carried  by « him 
to  Berwick,  anM  presented  to  Surrey.  Both  of 
these  Lords  knew  James's  person  too  well  to  be 
mistaken.     The  body  was  also  acknowledged 
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by  his  two  fayourite  attendants,  Sir  William 
Scott,  and  Sir  John  Forman,  who  wept  at  be 
holding  it. 

The  fate  of  these  relics  was  singular  and  de- 
grading. They  were  not  committed  to  the  tomb, 
for  the  Pope,  being  at  that  *\me  in  an  alliance 
with  England  against  France,  had  laid  James 
under  a  sentence  of  excommunication,  so  that 
no  priest  dared  pronounce  the  funeral  service 
orer  theip.  The  royal  corpse  was  therefore  em- 
balmed, and  sent  to  the  monastery  of  Sheea  in 
Surrey.  It  lay  there  till  the  Reformation,  when 
4he  monastery  was  given  to  the  Buke  of  Suffolk ; 
and  after  that  period,  the  body,  which  was  lap- 
ped up  in  a  sheet  of  lead,  was  suffered  to  toss 
about  the  house  like  a  piece  of  useless  lumber. 
Stowe,  the  historian,  saw  it  flung  into  a  waste 
room  among  old  pieces  of  wood,  1^,  and  other 
rubbish.  S>me  idle  workmen,  **  for  their  fool- 
ish pleasure,"  says  the  same  writer,  hewed  off 
the  head ;  and  one  Lancelot  Young,  master-gla- 
zier to  Qjueen  Elizabeth,  finding  a  sweet  smell 
come  from  thence,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  spices 
used  for  edbalming  the  body,  carried  the  head 
home,  and  kept  it  for  some  time  ;  but  in  the  end, 
caused  the  sexton  of  Saint  Michaers,  Wood- 
Street,  to  bury  it  in  the  charnel-house. 

■Such  was  the  end  of  that  King,  once  so  proud 
and  powerful.  The  fatal  battle  of  Fiodden,  in 
which  he  was  slaio,  and  his  army  destroyed,  is 
justly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  calamitous 
events  in  Scottish  history. 

27 
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-Omisequencei  of  the  BaUh  of  Floddm — Tko 
Quten  DoHfoger  Margaret/ assttmes  the  R^ 
geneif,  and  marries  the  Eari  of  Angus — The 
Duke  of  Albany  recedkdfrom  France — Con* 
tests  between  his  Party  and  that  of  JUargarei 
— Rencounter  between  the  Douglasses  and 
HamiUons  on  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh 
—Storming  of  JedXnargh^The  Duke  of  Ai^ 
bany*s final  departurefrom  Scotland*    . 

The  erent  of  the  defeat  at  Flodden  threw  all 
Scotland  into  a  degree  of  mourning  and  despair^ 
which  is  not  yet  forgotten  in  the  southern  coom* 
ties,  on  whom  a  great  part  of  the  loss  fell,  as  their 
inhabitants,  soldiers  from  situation  and  disposi* 
tion,  composed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  for* 
ces  which  remained  with  the  King's  arm?,  and 
sufTered,  of  course,  a  great  share  in  the  slaughter 
which  took  place.  The  inhabitants  of  the  smaller 
towns  OH  the  Border,  as  Selkirk,  Hawick,  Jed« 
burgh,  and  others,  were  almost  entirely  cot  off« 
and  their  songs  and  traditions  preserve  to  this 
day  the  recollection  of  their  sufierings  and 
losses. 

Not  only  a  large  proportion  of  the  nobility  and 
of  the  baronage,  who  had  by  right  of  birth  the 
important  task  of  distributing  justice  and  main» 
taining  order  in  their  domains,  but  also  the  ma* 
gistrates  of  the  burghs,  who,  in  general,  had  re- 
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mained  with  the  army,  had  fallen  on  the  field^ 
so  that  the  country  seemed  to  be  left  open  to  in* 
▼asion  and  cooquest,  sach  as  had  taken  plac« 
after  the  loss  of  the  battles  of  Dunbar  and  Hali^ 
don-HilL  Yei  the  firm  courage  of  the  Soottisk 
people  was  displayed  in  its  noblest  colours  in  thi» 
forinidable  crisis; — ^aH  were  ready  to  combat,  and 
more  disposed,  even  from  the  excess  of  the  ca^ 
lamity,  to  resist  than  to  yield  to  the  fearful  con« 
sequences  which  might  have  been  expected. 

Edinburgh,  the  metropolis  or  capital  city  of 
Scotland,  set  a  noble  example  of  the  line  which 
should  be  adopted  under  a  great  national  cala* 
mlty.  The  provost,  bailies,  and  magistracy  of 
this  city  had  been  carried  by  their  duty  to  the  bat* 
tie,  in  which  most  of  them,  with  the  burghers, 
and  citizens  who  had  followed  their  standard, 
had  fallen  with  the  King.  A  certain  number  of 
persons  called  Presidents^  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  George  Towrs  of  Inverletth,  had  been  left 
with  a  commission  to  discharge  the  duty  of  ma* 
gistrates  during  the  absence  of  those  to  whom 
the  office  belonged.  The  battle  was  fought,  as 
we  have  said,  on  the  ninth  of  September.  Onr 
the  tenth,  being  the  succeeding  day,  the  news 
reached  Edinburgh,  and  George  Towrs  and  the 
other  presidents  published  on  that  day  a  procla* 
raation  which  would  do  honour  to  the  annals  of 
any  country  in  Europe*  The  presidents  must 
have  known  that  all  was  lost;  but  they  took  every 
necessary  precaution  to  prevent  the  public  from 
yielding  to  a  hasty  and  panic  alarm,  and  to  pre* 
pare  with  firmness  the  means  of  public  defence. 

*^  Whereas  "  says  this  remarkable  ptoGiam»i 
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tion,  ''news  have  arrived,  which  are  >et  uncer« 
lain,  of  misfortttoe  which  bath  befallen  the  King 
and  his  army,  we  strictly  command  and  charge  all 
persons  within;  the  city  to  have  their  arms  in  rea- 
iiiness,  and  to  be  ready  to  assemble  at  the  lolling 
•f  the  common  bell  of  the  town^  to  repel  any 
^oemy  who  may  seek  to  attack  the  city»  We 
also  discharge  all  women  of  the  lower  class,  and 
vagabonds  of  every  description,  from  appearing 
on  the  street  to  crj  and  make  lamentations;  and 
We  command  women  of  honest  fame  and  charac- 
ter to  pass  to  the  churches^  and  pray  for  the  King 
and  his  army,  and  for  our  neighbours  who  are 
With  the  King-s  host."  In  this  way  the  gallant 
Qeorge  Towrs  took  measures  at  once  for  pre* 
venting  the  spreading  of  terror  and  confusion 
by  useless  laments,  and  for  the  defence  of  the 
city,  if  need  should  arise.  The  simplitity  of  the 
order  showed  the  courage  and  5imiiess  of  those 
who  issued  it,  under  the  very  great  national  ca- 
lamity which  had  been  sustained. 

The  Earl  of  Surrey  did  not,  however,  make 
any  attempt  to  invade  Scotland,  or  to  take  any 
advantage  of  the  great  vittory  he  had  obtained, 
by  attempting  the  conquest  of  that  country.  Ex- 
perience had  taught  the  English,  that  though  it 
might  be  easy  for  them  to  overrun  their  northern 
Neighbours,  to  ravage  provinces,  and  to  take  cas- 
tles and  cities,  yet  that  the  obstinate  valour  of 
the  Scots,  and  their  love  of  independence,  had 
always,  in  the  long  run,  found  means  of  expel^ 
ling  the  invader<».  With  great  moderation  and 
*isdomi  Henry,  or  his  ministers,  therefore  rc« 
iolved  rather  to  conciliate  tlie  friendship  of  thm 
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Scots,  hy  fofegoing  the  immediate  advantages 
Whi^h  the  victory  of  Flodden  ififorded  them, 
han  to  commence  another  invasion,  which,  how-* 
eveir  distressing  to  the  Scots,  was  likely,  as  id* 
the  Bruce  and  Baliol  wars,  to  terminate  in  the 
English  also  sustaining  great  loss,  and  ultimate^ 
ly  being  again  driven  out  of  the  kingdom.  They 
remembffl'ed  that  Margaret,  the  widow  of  James, 
was  the  sister  of  the  King  of  England-— that  she 
mast  become  Regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  wonkl 
naturally  be  a  friend  to  her  native  country^ 
They  knew  that  the  late  war  had  been  underta^ 
ken  by  the  King  of  Scotland  against  the  wish  of 
his  people ;  and  with  noble  as  well  as  wise  po* 
iicy,  they  eadeaFoured  rather  to  render  Scotland 
once  more  a  friendly  powe'r^  than,  by  invasion 
and  violence,  to  convert  her  into  an  irr^conciloii 
able  enemy.  War  therefore  followed  only  oa 
the  Borders;  but  no  great  attempt  against  Scot- 
land was  made,  or  apparently  meditated. 

Margaret,  the  dneen  Dowager,  became  Re^* 

fent  of  Scotland,  and  guardian  of  the  youn^ 
Ling,  James  Y.,  who,  as  had  been  too  often  the 
case  on  former  similar  occasions,  ascended  the 
throne  when  a  child  of  not  two  years  old. 

But  the  authority  of  Margaret  was  greatly  di- 
minished by  a  hasty  and  imprudent  marriage 
which  she  formed  with  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus^ 
the  grandson  of  old  Bell-the-Cat.  .  That  cele»- 
brated  person  had  not  long  survived  the  fatal  bat*- 
tie  oif  Flodden,  in  which  both  his  sons  had  fall- 
en.  His  grandson,  the  inheritor  of  hi»  greia 
name,  was  a  handsome  youtb,  bravo,  high  born*; 
and. with  all  the  ambition  of  th^  old  DougUasea 
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as  well  as  with  much  of  their  military  talents 
He  was,  however^  joirog,.  rash,  and  iaexperi- 
enced ;  and  his  eleratioD  to.be  the  husband  of 
tiie  Queen  R^ent  excited  the  jjealousy  and 
emulati<A  of  alt  the  other  nobles  of  Scotland, 
who  dreaded  the  name  and  the  power  of  the 
Douglas. 

.  A  peace  now  took  place  betwixt  France  and 
England^  and  Scolltfiid  was  included  in  the  trea- 
ty; but  this  can  hardly  be  terved  fortunate, 
considering  the  distracted  state  of  the  country, 
which,  freed  from  English  ravages,  was  left  to 
prosecute  its  domestic  feuds  and  quarrels  with 
their  usual  bloody  animosity.  The  nation^or  ra* 
ther  the  nobles,, disgusted  with  Margaret's  regen* 
cy ,  chiefly  on  accountof  her  marriage  with  Angus, 
and  that  young  Lord's  lore  of  personal  power, 
now  thought  of  calling  back  into  Scotland  John 
Duke  of  Albany^  son  ^  that  Robert  who  was 
banished  during  the  reign  of  James  III.  This 
nobleman  was  the  nearest  niale  relation  of  the 
King,  being  the  cousin-german  of  lus  father. 
The  Queen  was  by  many  considered  as  having 
forfeited  the  right  of  regency  by  her  marriage, 
and  Albany,  on  his  arrival  from  France,  was  ge- 
nerally accepted  in  that  character. 

John  Duke  of  Albany  had  been  born  and  bred 
up  in  France,  where  he  had  large  estates ;  and 
he  seems  always  to  have  preferred  the  interests 
of  that  kingdom  to  those  of  Scotland,  with  which 
he  was  only  connected  by  hereditary  descend 
He  was  a  weak  and  passionate  man,  taking  up 
opinions  too  slightly^  and  driven  out  of  his  reso;^ 
hitioaB  too  easi^.    His  courage,  may  justly  W 
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inspected  ;  aDd.  if  iK>t  quite  a  fool,  he  was  eer 
taiiity  not  the  wise  man  whom  Scotland  required 
fbr  a  gorernor.  He  brought  over  with  him, 
however,  a  large  sum  of  money  from  France, 
and,  as  his  hianners  were  phasing,  his  birth 
high,  and  his  pretensions  great,  he  easily  got  the 
advantage  over  dueen  Margaret,  her  husband 
the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  other  lords  who  favoured 
her  interest. 

After  mueh  Internal  disturbance,  dueen  Mar- 
garet was  obliged  altogether  to  retire  from  Scot* 
hind,  and  to  seek  refuge  at  her  brother's  court, 
where  she  bore  a  daughter,  Lady  Margaret.Dou- 
glas,  of  whom  you  will  hear  more  hereafter.  In 
the  meantime,  her  party  in  Scotland  was  still  far- 
ther weakened.  Lord  Home  was  one  of  her 
warmest  supporters;  this  was  the  same  noble- 
man who  commanded  the  left  wing  at  the  battle 
of  F^den^  and  was  victorious  on  that  day,  bat 
exposed  himself  to  suspicion  by  not  giving  assist- 
ance to  the  other  divisions  of  the  Scottish  army. 
He  and  his  brethren  were  enticed  to  Edinburgh 
and  seized  upon,  tried,  and  beheaded,  upon  ac- 
easations  which  are  not  known.  But  this  seve- 
rity was  so  far  from  confirming  Albany's  power, 
that  it  only  excited  terror  and  hatred  ;  and  his 
Situation  became  so  difficult,  that  to  his  friends 
in  secret  he  expressed  nothing  but  despair,  and 
vished  that  he  had  broken  his  limbs  when  he 
first  left  his  easy  and  quiet  situation  in  France^ 
to  nndertake  the  government  of  so  distracted  and 
unruly /a  country  as  Scotland.  In  fact/ he  ac- 
complished a  retreat  to  France,  ^d,  during  hit 
wkeeacCf  coonnittjed  the  wardenry  of  the  Seottis^ 
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frontiers  to  a  brare  French  knight^  the  Chevalier 
de  la  Bastie,  remarkable  for  Uie  beautj  of  hie 
person,  and  gallantry  of  his  acbie?ements,  hot 
destined,  as  we  shall  see,  to  a  tragical  fall. 

Tlie  office  of  warden  had  bekmged  to  the  Lord 
Home;  and  his  friends,  numerous,  powerfnl,  and 
inhabitants  of  the  eastern  frontier  to  which  the 
bffioe  belonged,  were  equally  desirous  to  arenge 
the  death  of  their  Chief,  and  to  be  freed  froos 
the  dominion  of  a  stranger  like  De  la  Bastie,  the 
favonrite  of  Albany,  by  whose  aothiNrity  Lord 
Home  had  been  executed.  Sir  Darid  Home  of 
Wedderburn,one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  name,  laid 
an  ambosh  for  the  uoiocky  warden,  near  Luig* 
ton,  in  Berwiekrture.  I>e  la  Bastie  was  com 
pelled  to  fly,  in  hopes  to  gain  the  Castle  of  Dan* 
bar  ;  bat  near  the  town  of  Dunse^  his  horse  stack 
last  in  a  morass.  The  pursuers  came  np,  and 
put  him  to  death.  Sir  D^vid  Home  knitted  the 
head,  by  the  long  locks  which  the  ^toeeased  wore^ 
to  the  mane  of  his  horse,  rode  with  it  in  triumph 
to  Home  Castle,  and  i^ced  it  on  a  spear  on  the 
highest  turret.  The  hair  is  said  to  be  yet  pre* 
serred  in  the  charter  chest  of  the  family.  By 
thia  cruel  deed,  Wedderburn  considered  himself 
as  doing  a  brave  and  gallant  thing  in  arenging 
the  death  of  his  chief  and  kinsman,  upon  a  fnend 
and  fsTourite  of  the  Regent,  although  it  does  not 
appear  that  De  la  Bastie  had  the  least  concern 
in  Lord  Home's  execution. 

The  decline  of  Albany's  power  enabled  dueen 
Margaret  and  her  husband  to  return  to  Scotiandj 
leaving  their  infapt  daughter  in  the  charge  ot 
her  maternal  ancle.  King  Henry.   But  aAer  their 
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return  to  their  otns  coamtji  tb»  dueen  Dow- 
ikget  qoarrdledy  to  an  irrecoocileable  {Ntch,  with 
b«r  hiubaod  Angos,  who  had  seized  upon  her 
revenues,  and  paid  her  little  attention  or  respect, 
mssociating  with  other  women,  and  giving  her 
much  cause  for  ttneaainess.     She  at  length  a^ 
{larated  from  him,  and  endeavoured  to  procure 
a  divorce.    By  this  domestic  discord,  the  power 
'Of  Angus  was  considerably  diminished ;  but  be 
was  still  one  of  the  firet  men  in  Scotland,  and 
might  have  gained  the  complete  government  of 
the  kingdom,  had  not  his  power  been  counter- 
balanced by  that  of  the  Earl  of  Arran*    This 
nobleman  was  the  head  of  the  great  family  of 
Hamilton,  who  were  connected  with  the  Royal 
fiimily  by  blood,  and  had  such  extensive  posses- 
sions and  lordships  as  enabled  him,  though  inie^ 
rior  in  personal  qualities  to  the  Earl  of  Angoa, 
to  dispute  with  that  chief  of  the  more  modern 
Douglasses,  the  sttpr*»me  administration.     AU^  or 
almost  all,  the  gretu  men  of  Scotland  were  in 
league  with  one   or  other  of  these  powerful 
Earls,  and  each  supported  those  who  followed 
him,  in  right  or  wrong,  and  oppressed  those  who 
<^>po0ed  him,  without  any  Cbrm  of  justice  but  his 
own  pleasure.    In  this  distracted  state  of  things, 
it  was  impossible  for  the  meuiest  man  in  Scotland 
to  obtain  success  in  the  best  founded  suit,  un- 
less he  was  under  the  protection  either  of  Angus 
or  Arran  ;  aoid  to  whichsoever  he  might  attach 
himself,  he  was  sure  to  become  an  object  of  ha- 
tred and  suspicjon  to  the  other.  Under  pretence, 
also,  of  taking  a  side,  and  acting  for  the  into- 
*rests  of  theb  party,  wicked  and  lawless  men 
▼OL.  II,  28       B 
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committed  fiolencefl  of  every  kind,  burned,  mur« 
dered,  and  plundered,  and  pretended  thai  they 
did  80  in  the  cause  of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  or  of 
his  rival  the  Earl  of  Arran.  . 

At  length,  30th  April,  1520,  these  two  great 
"Actions  of  the  Douglasses  and  the  HamUtons 
came  both  to  Edinburgh  to  attend  a  Parliament, 
in  which  it  was  expected  that  the  western  noble* 
'men  would  in  general  take  part  with  Arran, 
*while  those  of  the  east  would  side  with  Angus. 
One  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  Arran  was 
the  Archbishqp  of  Glas^w,  James  Beaton,  a 
man  remarkable  for  talents,  but  unfortunately 
also  for  profliffaey.    He  was  at  this  time  Chan* 
cellor  of  Scotland;  and  the  Hamiltons  met  with- 
in his  palace,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  Black* 
'friars-Wynd,  oneof  those  narrow  lanes  which 
-run  down  from  the  High-Street  of  Edinburgh  to 
the  Gowgate.    The  Hamiltons,  finding  them* 
selves  far  the  more  numerous  party,  were  deli* 
berating  upon  a  scheme  of  attacking  the  Dou- 
glasses, and  apprehending  Angus.    That  Earl 
heard  of  their  intentions,  and  sent  his  uncle, 
Oawain  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  (a  scholar 
and  a  poet,)  to  remonstrate  with  Beaton,  and  to 
remind  him,  that  it  was  his  business  as  a  church* 
man  to  preserve  peace ;  Angus  offering  at  the 
'sam^  time  to  withdraw  out  of  the  town,  if  he 
and  his  friends  should  be  permitted  to  do  so  in 
safety.    The  Chancellor  had,  however,  already 
assumed  armour,  which  he  wore  under  his  ro- 
chet, or  bishop's  dress.     As  he  laid  his  hand  on 
his  heart,  and  said,  **  Upon  my  conscience  I  can- 
not help  what  is  about  to  hsppen,"  the  OMil 
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which  he  wore  was  heard  to  ratde*.  '^'Ha^  injr 
Lord !"  said  the  Bishop  of  DuDkeld^.'^methioks 
your  conscience  clatters !"  And,  leafing  him 
afler  this  rebuke,  he  hastened  back  to  his  ne- 
phew, the  Earl  of  Angus,  to  bid  him  defend  him- 
self like  a  man.^  *'  For  me,"  he  said,  "I  will  go 
to  my  chamber  and  pray  for  you." 

Angus  collected  his  followers,  and  hastened 
like  a  sagacious  soldier  to  occupy  the  High- 
Street  of  the  city.  The  inhabitant^  were  his 
friends,  and  spears  were  handed  out  to  such  of 
the  Douglasses  as  had  them  not,  which  proved  a 
great  advantage,  the  Hamiltpns  having  no  wea- 
pons longer  than  their  swords. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton,  a  wise 
and  moderate  man,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
advised  his  brother  strongly  not  to  come  to  blows ; 
but  a  natural  son  of  the  Earl,  Sir  James  Hamil- 
toa  of  Draphane,  of  a  fierce  and  cruel  nature, 
exclaimed  that  Sir  Patrick  only  spoke  thus,  "  be 
cause  he  was  afraid  to  fight  in  his  friend's 
quarrel." 

"  Thou  Hest,  false  bastard  1"  said  Sir  Patrick ; 
*'I  will  fight  this  day  where  thou  darest  not  be 
seen." 

Immediately  they  all  rushed  towards  the  street, 
where  the  Douglasses  stood  drawn  up  to  receive 
them. 

Now  the  Hamiltons,  though  very  numerous^ 
could  only  come  at  their  enemies  by  thronging 
out  of  the  little  steep  lanes  which  open  into  the 
High-Street,  and  the  Douglasses  had  barricaded 
the  entrance  with  carts,  barrels,  and  suchlike 
lumber.    As  they  endeavoured  to  force  their 
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way,  they  were  fiercely  attacked  by  the  Dou* 
glatpes  with  pikes  and  spears.  A  ^w  who  got 
out  OB  the  street  were  killed  or  routed.  The 
Earl  of  ArraOy  and  his  son  the  bastard,  were 
glad  to  mount  upon  a  coal-horse,  from  which  they 
threw  the  load,  and  escaped  by  flight.  Sir  Pa« 
trick  Helton  was  killed,  with  many  others; 
thus  dying  in  a  scuffle,  which  he  had  done  all  in 
bis  power  to  present  The  copfusion  occasion* 
ed  by  this  skirmish  was^atly  increased  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  Sir  Da^id  Home  of  Wed- 
derbum,  the  fierce  Border  leader  who  slew  De  la 
Bastie.  He  came  with  a  band  of  eieht  hundred 
horse  to  assist  Angus,  and  finding  the  skirmish 
begun,  made  his  way  into  the  city  by  bursting  open 
one  of  the  gates  with  sledge-hammers.  The  Ha* 
miltons  fied  out  of  the  town  in  greet  confusion ; 
and  the  conse<|nenees  of  this  skirmish  were  such, 
that  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  called  it  Clean* 
the^Causeway,  because  the  faction  of  Arran  was, 
as  it  wer6,  swept  from  the  streets.  This  broil 
gave  Anffos  a  great  advantage  in  hia  future  dis- 
putes wiUi  Arran ;  but  it  exhibits  a  wild  picture 
of  the  times,  when  such  a  conflict  could  be 
fought  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  pity, 

A  year  after  this  battle,  the  Puke  of  Albany 
returned  from  France,  again  to  assume  the  Re« 
.  gency.  He  appears  to  have  been  encouraged  to 
take  this  step  by  the  King  of  France,  who  was 
desirous  of  recovering  his  influence  in  the  Scot* 
tish  councib,  and  who  justly  considered  Angus 
as  a  friend  of  England.  The  Regent  being  sue* 
cessful  in  again  takmg  up  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, Angus  was  in  his  turn  obliged  to  retire  io 
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Prance,  where  he  spent  bis  time  so  weU»  that  he 
returned  mitch  wiser  and  more  experienced  than 
he  had  been  esteemed  before  his  banishment* 
Albany,  on  the  contrary,  showed  itimself  neither  . 
wiser  nor  more  prosperous  than  during  his  first 
government.  He  threatened  much  and  did  lit* 
tie.  He  broke  the  peace  with  England,  and  iiK 
raded  that  country  with  a  large  army ;  theti  made 
a  dishonourable  truce  with  Lord  Dacre,  who 
commanded  on  the  English  frontier,  and  retired 
without  fighting,  or  doing  any  thing  to  support 
the  boasts  which  he  had  made.  This  mean  and 
poor-spirited  conduct  excited  the  coBteaipt  of 
the  Scottish  nation,  and  the  Duke  found  it  n^ 
ceasary  to  retreat  once  more  to  France,  that  he 
might  obtain  from  that  government  money  and 
forces  to  maintain  himself  in  the  Regency,  which 
he  seemed  to  occupy  rather  for  the  advantage  of 
that  country  than  of  Scotland. 

The  English,  in  the  meaawhile,  maintained  the 
war  which  Albany  had  rekindled,  by  destructive 
and  dangerous  incursions  on  the  Scottish  fron- 
tiers ;  and  that  yon  may  know  how  this  fearful 
kind  of  warfare  was  conducted,  I  will  give  you 
some  account  of  the  storming  of  Jedburgh, 
which  happened  at  this  time. 

Jedburgh  was,  afier  the  castle  and  town  of 
Roxburgh  had  been  demdi^ed,  the  principal 
town  of  thov  county.  It  was  strongly  walled, 
and  inhabited  by  a  class  of  citiBens,  whom  their 
neighbourhood  to  the  En^sh  frontier  made  fap 
miliar  with  war.  The  town  was  also  near  those 
mountains,  in  which  the  boldest  of  the  Scottish 
Border  clans  had  their  abode^ 
2B 
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The  Euri  of  Surrey,  (iod  of  him  who  had 
vuiquished  the  Scots  at  Fiodden,  and  who  was 
now  Duke  of  Norfolk,)  adfanced  from  Berwick 
to  Jedhurfh  in  September,  1521,  with  an  army 
of  about  ten  thooaand  men.    The  Border  chief- 
tains, en  the  Seottiah  fnmtier,  could  only  oppose 
to  this  well-appointed  army  about  ifteen  or  eigh- 
teen hundred  of  their  followers ;  but  they  were 
such  gallant  soldiers,  and  so  willing  to  engage  in 
battle,  that  the  brave  English  general,  who  had 
served  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  at  home, 
declared  he  hi^  never  met  their  equal.  "  Could 
forty  thousand  such  men  t>e  assembled,"  said 
Surrey,  "  it  would  be  a  dreadfid  enterprise  to 
withstand  them."    Bui  the  force  of  numbers 
prevailed,  and  the  English  carried  the  place  by 
assault.    There  were  six  strong  towers  within 
the  town,  which  continued  their  defence  aAer  the 
wallq  were  surmounted.    These  were  the  resi* 
dences  of  persons  of  rank,  walled  round,  and 
eapaUe  of  strong  resistance.    The  Abbey  also 
was  occupied  bv  the  Soots,  and  most  fiercely  de- 
fended.   The  battle  continued  till  late  in  the 
night,  and  the  English  had  no  way  of  complete 
ing  the  victory,  but  by  setting  fire  to  the  town  ; 
and  even  in  this  extremity,  those  who  manned  the 
towers  and  the  Abbey  continued  their  defence. 
The  next  day  Lord  Dacre  was  despatched  to  at- 
tack the  castle  of  Fairnyherst,  within  about 
three  mifes  of  Jedburgh,  the  feudal  fortrea&  of 
that  Andrew  Ker,  a  Border  chief,  formerly  r<ieo- 
tinned.     It  was  taken,  but  with  great  low  li>  the 
besiegers.     In  the  evening  Lord  I>acr*«  c<>Atra- 
ry  to  Surrey's  commands,  cbqsn  to  en  UBf^  wi^ 
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his  cavalry  without  the  camp  which  the  latter 
had  chosen.  About  eight  at  aight,  whea  the 
English  leaders  were  at  supper,  and  concluded 
all  resistance  over,  Dacre' s  quarters  were  attack- 
ed, and  his  horses  all  cut  loose.  The  terrified 
animals,  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  in  namber, 
came  galloping  down  to  Surrey's  camp,  where 
they  were  received  with  showers  of  arrows,  and 
volleys  of  musketry ;  for  the  English  soldiers, 
alatmed  by  the  noise,  thought  the  Scots  were 
stprming  their  entrenchments.  Many  of  the 
horses  ran  into  Jedburgh,  which  was  still  in 
flames,  and  were  seized  and  carried  off  by  th« 
Scottish  women,  accustomed  like  their  husbands 
to  the  management  of  horses.  The  tumult  was 
so  great,  that  the  English  imputed  it  to  supema* 
tural  interference,  and  Surrey  alleged  that  the 
devil  was  seen  visibly  six  times  during  the  con- 
fiision.  Such  was  the  credulity  of  the  times ; 
Hut  the  whole  narrative  may  give  you  some  no- 
tion of  the  obstinate  defence  of  tl:^  Scots,  and 
the  horrors  of  a  Border  foray. 

The  Scots,  on  their  side,  were  victorious  in 
several  severe  actions,  in  one  of  which  the  Bas- 
tard Heron,  who  had  contributed  so  much  to 
Surrey's  success  at  Flodden,  was  slain  on  the 
field. 

The  young  King  of  Scotland,  though  yet  a 
boy,  began  to  show  tokens  of  ill-will  towards  the 
French  and  Albany.  Some  noUes  aifked  him 
what  should  be  done  with  the  French,  whom  the 
Regent  bad  left  behind.  "  Give  them,"  said 
James,  "  to  David  Home's  keeping."  Sir  Da- 
/id  Home,  you  must  recollect,  was  the  chieftain 
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who  put  to  death  Albany's  friend,  De  la  Bastie, 
and  knitted  his  head  by  the  iiair  to  his  saddle- 
bow. 

Albany,  however,  returned  again  from  France 
with  great  supplies  of  money,  artillery,  arms,  and 
other  provisions  for  continuing  the  war.  These 
were  furnished  by  France,  because  it  was  the 
nterest  of  that  country  at  all  hazards  to  main« 
tain  the  hostility  between  Scotland  and  England. 
The  Regent  qnce  more,  with  a  fine  army,  made 
an.  attack  upon  Nor  ham,  a  castle  on  the  English 
frontier;  but  when  he  had  nearly  gained  this 
fortress,  he  suddenly,  with  his  usual  cowardice, 
ieil  off  the  assault  on  learning  that  Surrey  was 
advancing  to  its,  relief.  After  this  second  dis- 
honourable retreat,  Albany  lefl  Scotland/ de- 
tested and  despised  alike  by  the  nobles  and  the 
common  people,  who  felt  that  all  his  undertak- 
ings had  ended  in  retreat  and  disgrace.  He 
took  leave  of  Scotland,  never  to  return,  iif  the 
month  of  May,  1524. 
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The  Eari  0/  Angu$'$  Accession  to  tne  Govern* 
meMt-^Ini^eeiwBd  AtUmpts  of  BuccUuck  and 
Lennox  to  re^cu^  the  YounR  King  from  the 
power  of  Angu9-^E$oape  ofJames-^Banish 
momt  of  A»g¥s^  nmd  th$  rest  ^  the  Dou* 
gle^ses. 

QoBBiv  MAsaARSTy  who  l^aled  kor  husband 
Angus^  A8  I  havQ  told  yoa,  mom  combined  with 
his  eoemy  Arfan,  to  call  Jmanss  V.,  her  son, 
(though  thoD  onljr  twelvQ  yens  old,)  to  the  roa* 
itftg:eiii^nt  of  the  pMk&  a&irs;  but  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  returning  at  this  oHsis  from  France, 
spaedily  obtained  a  saperiority  in  the  Scottish 
eounciis,  and  became  the  head  of  those  nobles 
who  desired  to  maintain  a  friendly  alliance  with 
England  rather  than  ijo  conthuae  that  kague 
with  Franee,  which  had  so  oflen  inrolved  Scot* 
land  in  quarrels  with  their  powerful  neighbour. 

Margaret  might  have  maintained  her  authority, 
for  she  was  personally  ranch  heloved ;  but  it  was 
the  fate  or  the  folly  of  that  Queen  to  form  rash. 
marriages.  HaTing  obtained  a  divorce  from 
Angus,  she  married  a  young  man  of  little  power 
and  inferior  rank,  named  Henry  Stewart,  a 
younger  son  of  Lord  Evandale.  She  lost  her  in- 
fluence  by  that  ilUadvised  measure.  Angus, 
therelbre,  rose  lo  the  supremepower  in  Scotluid, 
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possessed  himself  of  the  person :  of  the  King, 
transacted  everj  thing  in  the  name  of  James,  bat 
by  his  own  aathority,  and  became  the  complete 
Regent  of  Scotland,  though  wiUiout  assuming 
the  name. 

The  talents  of  the  Earl  of  Angus  were  equal 
o  the  charge  imposed  on  him,  and  aa  he  recon* 
iled  himself  to  his  old  rival  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
his  power  seemed  founded  on  a  sure  basis.  He 
was  able  to  accomplish  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
England,  which  was  of  great  advantage  to  the 
kingdom.  But,  acccHrding  to  the  fashion  of  the 
tirties,  Angus  waa  much  too  desirous  to  confer 
all  the  great  ofilces,  lands,  and  other  advantages 
in  the  disposal  of  the  Crown,  upon  his  own 
friends  and  adherents,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
the  nobles  and  gentry,  who  had  either  taken 
part  against  him  in  the  late  struggle  for  power,, 
or  were  not  decidedly  his  partisans.  The  coarse 
of  justice  also  was  shamefolly  perverted,  by  the 
partiality  of  Angus  for  his  friends,  kinsmen,  and 
adherents. 

An  old  historian  says,  ^  that  there  dared  no 
man  strive  at  law  with  a  Douglas,  or  yet  with 
the  adherent  of  a  Douglas,  for  if  he  did  he  was 
sure  to  get  the  worst  of  his  lawnniit.  And,"  he 
adds,  "although  Angus  travelled  through  the 
country  under  the  pretence  of  punishing  thieves^ 
robbers,  and  murderers,  there  were  no  male&e- 
tors  so  great  as  those  which  rode  in  his  owa 
company.'' 

The  King,  who  was  now  fourteen  years  old« 
became  disgusted  with  the  sort  of  restraint  in 
which  Angus  detained  him.  and  desirous  tofraor 
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hhnself  fh>ni  his  tutelage.  His  mother  had 
doubtless  a  natural  influence  over  him,  and  tluit 
also  was  exerted  to  the  EarPs  prejudice.  The 
Earl  of  Lennox,  a  wise  and  intelligent  nobleman, 
near  in  blood  to  the  King,  was  also  active  in  fos- 
tering his  displeasure  against  the  Douglasses, 
and  schemes  began  to  be  agitated  for  taking  the 
person  of  the  King  out  of  the  hands  of  Angus. 
But  Auffus  was  so  well  established  in  the  govern* 
ment,  that  his  authority  could  not  be  destroyed 
except  by  military  force,  and  it  was  not  easy  to 
bring  such  to  bear  against  a  man  so  powerful, 
and  of  such  a  martial  character. 

At  length  it  seems  to  have  been  determined 
to  employ  the  agency  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  of 
Buccleuch,  a  man  of  great  courage  and  military 
talent,  head  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  claot 
and  possessed  of  much  influence  on  the  Border. 
He  had  been  once  the  flriend  of  Angus,  and  had 
even  scaled  the  walls  of  Edinburgh  with  a  great 
body  of  his  clan,  in  order  to  render  the  party  of 
the  Earl  uppermost  in  that  city.  But  of  late  he 
had  attached  himself  to  Lennox,  by  whose  coun- 
cils he  seems  to  have  been  guided  in  the  enter- 
prise «which>  1  am,  about  to  give  you  an  ac- 
count of. 

Some  excesses  had  taken  place  on  the  Bor- 
der, probably  by  the  connivance  of  Buccleuch 
which  induced  Angus  to  march  to  Jedburgh, 
M^g^^g  the  King  in  his  company,  lest  he  should 
have  made  his  escape  during  his  absence.  He 
was  jmned  by  the  clans  of  Home  and  Ker,  both 
in  league  with  him,  and  he  had,  besides,  a  con- 
siderable body  of  choseri  attendants.    Angus 
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was  returnuig  from  this  expediijon,  and  liad  pa»* 
■ed  (he  night  at  Melroae.  The  Kers  and  Homes 
had  taken  leave  of  the  £arl,  who  with  the  King 
and  his  retinue  had  left  Melrose,  when  a  band 
of  a  thousand  horsemen  suddenly  appeared  on 
the  side  of  an  eminence  called  Halidon-Hill, 
and,  descending  into  the  Talley,  interposed  be- 
tween the  Earl  and  the  bridge,  by  which  he 
must  pass  the  Tweed  on  his  return  northward. 

"Sir,"  said  Angus  to  the  King,  "yonder 
comes  Bttccleuch,  with  the  Border  thieves  of 
Teviotdale  and  Liddesdale^  to  interrupt  your 
Grace's  passage.  I  vow  to  God  they  shall  either 
%ht  or  fly.  You  shall  halt  upon  this  knoU  with 
my  brother  George,  while  we  drive  off  these 
banditti,  and  clear  the  road  for  your  Grace." 

The  King  made  no  answer,  for  in  his  heart 
be  desired  Buccleuch's  undertaking  might  be 
successful ;  but  he  dared  not  say  so. 

Angus,  meantime,  demtched  a  herald  to 
charge  Buccleuch  to  withdraw  with  his  forces. 
Scott  replied,  "  that  he  was  come,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  Borders,  to  show  the  King  his 
clan  and  followers,  and  invite  his  Grace  to  dine 
at  his  house."  To  which  he  added,  "  that  he 
knew  the  King's  mind  as  well  as  Angus."*  The 
Earl  advanced,  and  the  Borderers,  shoutinff  their 
war-cry  of  Bellenden,  immediately  joined  battle, 
and  fought  stoutly  ;  but  the  Homes  and  Kers, 
who  were  at  no  great  distance,  returned  on  heai^ 
ing  the  alarm,  and  coming  through  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Darnick,setiipon  Buccleuch's  men,  and 
decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  The  Border  riders 
Aed,  but  Buccleuch  and  his  followers  fought 
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0tout]y  in  their  fetreat,  smd  turning  upon  the 
Kers,  slew  sever d  of  thera,  in  particular  Ker  of 
Ceesford,  a  chief  of  the  Dame,  who  was  killed  by 
the  laoce  of  one  of  the  Elliots,  a  retainerof  Buc- 
cieuch.  His  death  occasioned  a  deadly  ieud  be* 
tweeti  the  clans  of  Soott  and  Ker,  which  lasted 
for  a  century,  and  cost  much  blood.  This  skir« 
mish  took  place  on  the  S5th  July,  1526.  About 
eighty  Scptts  were  slain  on  the  field  of^  battle,  and 
a  sentence  was  pronounced  against  Buccleugh 
and  many  of  his  clan,  as  guilty  of  high  treason. 
But  a(ler  the  King  had  shaken,  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Douglasses,  he  went  in  person  to  Parliament 
to  obtain  the  restoration  of  Buccleuch,  who,  he 
declared  on  his  kingly  word,  had  come  to  MeN 
rose  without  any  purpose  of  quarrel,  but  merely 
to  pay  his  duty  to  his  Prince,  and  show  him  the 
number  of  his  followers.  In  evidence  of  which, 
the  King  said  that  the  said  Wat  was  not  clad  in 
armour,  but  in  a  leathern  coat,  (a  buff-coat,  I 
suppose,)  with  a  black  bonnet  on  his  head.  The 
family  were  re^ored  to  their  estates  accordingly ; 
but  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  long  af\erward  murder- 
ed by  the  Kers  at  Edinburgh,  in  revenge  of  the 
death  of  the  Laird  of  Cessford. 
«  The  Earl  of  Lennox  being  disappointed  in  pro- 
euring  the  King's  release  by  means  of  Bucdeuch, 
now  resolved  to  attempt  it  in  person.  He  re- 
ceived much  encouragement  from  the  Chancellor 
Beaton,  (distinguished  at  the  skirmish  called 
CleanHhe-Causeway,)  from  the  Earl  of  Glen- 
eatrn,  and  other  noblemen,  who  saw  with  dis* 

Eleasure  the  Earl  of  Angus  confining  the  young 
Ung  like  a  prisoner^  and  that  all  the  adminis* 
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tration  of  the  kingdom  centred  in  the  IXnigli 
He  assembled  an  armj  of  ten  or  twelve  tfaoinand 
men,  and  advanced  upon  Edinburgh  from  Stir- 
ling. Angus  and  Arran,  who  were  stiU  closely 
leagued  together,  encountered  Lennox,  with  an 
inferior  force,  near  the  villa^  of  Ne«'liston. 
The  rumour  that  a  battle  was  aboot  to  com* 
me  nee  soon  reached  Edinburgh,  when  Sir  George 
Douglas  hastened  to  call  out  the  cittxens  in  arras, 
to  support  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Angus.  The 
,  city-bells  were  rung,  trumpets  were  sounded, 
and  the  King  himself  was  obtiged  to  mount  on 
horseback,  to  give  countenance  to  the  measures 
of  the  Douglasses,  whom,  in  hfe  seul,  he  detest- 
ed. James  was  so  sensible  of  hie  situation,  that 
he  tried,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  delay 
the  march  of  the  forces  which  were  muslered  at 
Edinburgh.  When  they  reached  the  village  of 
Corstorphine,  they  heard  the  thunder  of  the  guns* 
which  increased  the  fierce  impatience  of  George 
Douglas  to  reach  the  field  of  battle,  and  also  in- 
creased the  delays  ofthe  young  King,  who  was 
in  hopes  Angus  might  be  defeated  before  hid 
brother  could  come  iip.  George  Douglas,  per- 
ceiving this,  addressed  the  King  in  language 
which  James  never  forgot tior  forgave; — **  Your 
Grace  need  not  think  to  escape  us,"  said  this 
fierce  warrior — "  if  our  enemies  had  bo^d  of  you 
on  one  side,  and  we  on  the  other,  we  would  tear 
you  to  pieces  ere  we  would  let  you  go." 

Tidings  now  came  from  the  field  of  battle  that 
I^nnox  had  been  defeated,  and  that  Angus  had 
jgained  the  victory.  The  young  King,  dismayed 
at  the  news,  now  urged  iiis  attendanu  to  gsJIoy 
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Jbrwar^,  as  much  as  be  had  formerly  desired 
-them  to  hang  back  He  charged  them  to  pre* 
vent  slaughter,  and  save  lives,  especially  that 
of  LeoDox.  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  one  of  the 
King's  cup-bearers,  arrived  in  the  field  of  battle 
lime  enough  to  save  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  who 
was  still  fighting  gallantly  by  assistance  of  some 
strong  ground,  though  he  had  scarce  thirty  men 
left  alive.  Wood  contrived  to  convey  him  safe 
out  of  the  field.  But  Lennox,  about  whose  safe* 
Sy  the  King  was  so  anxious,  was  already  no  more. 
He  had  b^n  slain,  in  cold  blood,  by  that  blood 
thirdty  man.  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Draphane^ 
who  took  him  from  the  Laird  of  Perdivan,  to 
whom  he  had  surrendered  himself.  This  deed 
seemed  to  flow  from  the  brutal  nature  of  the 
perpetrator,  who  took  such  a  pleasure  in  shed- 
ding blood,  that  be  slashed  with  his  own  hand 
the, faces  of  many  of  the  prisoners.  Arran,  the 
father  of  this  ferocious  man,  bitterly  lamented 
the  fate  of  Lennox,  who  was  his  nephew.  He 
was  found  mourning  beside  the  body,  ovei;  which 
be  had  spread  his  scarlet  cloak.  **  The  hardiest, 
stoutest,  and  wisest  man  that  Scotland  bore," 
be  saidy*  *'  lies  here  slain." 

After  these  two  victories,  the  Earl  of  Angus 
seemed  to  be  so  firmly  established  in  power,  that 
his  followers  set  no  bpunds  to  their  presumption, 
and  bis  enemies  were  obliged  to  fly  and  hide 
Ihemselves.  Chancellor  Beaton,  disguised  as  a 
•hepherd,  fed  sheep  on  Bo^rian-Knowe,  until 
he  made  his  peace  with  the  Earls  of  Angus  and 
Arran,  by  great  gifts,  both  in  money  and  in  ch'urcli 
Uadi.    AAgiM  established  around  the  King's  ' 
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person  a  guard  of  a  hundred  men  of  his  own 
choice,  commanded  by  Douglas  of  Parkhead ; 
he  made  his  brother  George,  whom  James  de« 
tested,  Master  of  the  Royal  Household ;  and 
Archibald  of  Kilspindie,  his  uncle,  Lord  Trea> 
surer  of  the  Realm.  But  the  close  restraint  in 
which  the  King  found  himself,  only  increased  bis 
eager  desire  to  be  rid  of  all  the  Douglasses  to* 

f  ether.  Force  having  failed  in  two  instances, 
ames  had  recourse  to  stratagem. 
He  prevailed  upon  his  mother,  Queen  Mai^ 
garet,  to  yield  up  to  him  the  Castle  of  Stirling, 
which  was  her  jointure-house,  and  to  put  if  into 
the.  hands  of  a  person  whom  lie  could  trust 
This  was  done  with  much  secrecy.  Thas  pre- 
pared with  a  place  of  refuge, .  James  watched 
with  anxiety  an  opportunity  of  flying  to  it ;  and 
he  conducted  himself  with  such  apparent  con- 
fidence towards  Angus,  that  the  Douglases  were 
lulled  into  security,  and  concluded  that  the  King 
was  retonciled  to  his  state  of  bondage,  and  de- 
spaired of  making  his  escape. 

James  was  then  residing  et  Falkland,  a  royal 
palace  conveniently  situated  for  huuiing  and 
hawking,  in  which  he  seemed  to  take  great  plea- 
sure. The  Earl  of  Angus  at  this  period  left  the 
court  for  Lothian,  where  he  had  some  urgent  bu- 
siness— Archibald  Douglas  of  Kilspindie  went 
to  Dundee,  to  visit  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  at- 
tached— and  George  Douglas  had  gone  to  Saint 
Andrews,  to  extort  some  further  advantages  from 
Chancellor  Beaton,  who  was  now  Archbishop  of 
hat  see,  and  Primate  of  Scotland.  There  were 
thus  none  of  the  Douglasses  left  about  the  King's 
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pet»on^  excepi  Parkhead,  with  his  guard  of  ao 
huodr^Ml  men,  io  whose  vigilance  the  others  eon- 
ftded. 

The  King  thought  the  time  favourable  for  his 
«ecq^.  To  lay  all  sospicioo  asleep^  he  pretend- 
ed be  was  to  rise  next  morning  at  an  .early  hour 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting  the  stag.  Douglas 
^f  Parkhead/suspecting  nothing,  retired  to  bed 
after  placing  his  watch.  But  the  King  was  no 
Booner  in  his  private  chamber,  than  he  called  a 
^usty  pa^,  named  John  Hart:-^"  Jockie/'  said 
be,  ''  dost  thou  love  me  V* 

''Setter  than  myself,"  answered  the  domestic. 

'*  And  will  you  risk  any  thing  for  me  ?" 

**  My  life  with  pleasure,"  said  John  Hart. 

The  King  then  explained  his  purpose,  and 
dressing  himself  in  the  attire  of  a  groom,  he 
went  with  Hart  to  the  stable,  as  if  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  horses  ready  for  the  next 
day's  hunt.  The  guards,  deceived  by  their  ap^ 
pearance,  gave  them  no  interruption  At  the 
stables  three  good  horses  were  saddled  and  in 
readiness,  under  charge  of  a  yeoman  or  groom; 
whom  the  King  had  intrusted  with  his  purpose.  ^ 

James  mounted  with  his  two  servants,  an<} 
«g«Uoped,  during  the  whole  night,  as  eager  as  a 
bird  just  escaped  from  a  cage.  At  daylight  he 
jreached  the  bridge  of  Stirling,  which  was  the 
«&ly  mode  of  pussing  the  river  Forth,  except  by 
boats*  Jt  was  defended  by  gates,  which  the 
King  ordered  to  be  closed,  and  directed  the  pas- 
sage to  be  watched.  He  was  a  weary  man  when 
be  reached  Stirling  Castle,  where  he  was  joyful- 
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!y  received  by  the  governor,  whom  he  had  him* 
self  placed  in  that  strong  fortress.  The  draw- 
bridges were  raised,  the  portcullises  dropped 
guards  set,  and  every  measure  of  defence  and 
precaution  resorted  to.  But  the  King  was  s9 
much  afraid  of  again  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Douglasses,  that,  tired  as  he  was,  he  would 
not  go  to  sleep,  until  the  keys  of  the  castle  were 
placed  in  his  own  keeping,  and  laid  underneath 
his  pillow. 

In  the  morning  there  was  great  alarm  at  Falk- 
land. Sir  George  Douglas  had  returned  thither 
on  the  night  of  the  King's  departure,  about  ele-. 
ven  o'clock.  On  his  arrival,  he  inquired  after 
the  King,  and  was  answered  by  the  porter,  as 
well  as  the  watchmen  upon  guard,  that  he  was 
sleeping  in  his  chamber,  as  he  intended  to  hunt 
early  in  the  morning.  He  therefore  retired  to 
rest  in  full  security.  But  the  next  morning  he 
learned  different  tidings.  One  Peter  Carmichael, 
bailie  of  Abernethy,  knocked  at  the  door  of  his 
chamber,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  "  what  the 
King  was  doing  that  morning  V* 
,  '*  He  is  in  his  chamber  asleep,"  said  Sit 
George. 

**  Yffa  are  mistaken,"  answered  Camiiehael , 
*'  he  passed  the  bridge  of  Stirling  the  last  night." 

On  hearing  this,  Douglas  started  up  in  haste, 
went  to  the  Kjng's  chamber,  and  knocked  for 
admittance.  When  no  answer  Mras  returned,  he 
caused  the  door  to  be  forced,  and  when  he  found 
the  apartment  empty,  he  cried,  "Treason  ! — ^the 
King  is  gone,  and  none  knows  whither."  Then 
he  tent  post  to  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Angii% 
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end  sent  in  every  directiofk  to  seek  the  King,  and 
to  assemble  the  Douglasses. 

When  the  truth  was  known,  the  adherents  of 
Angus  rode  in  a  body  to  Stirling ;  but  the  King 
wai)  so  far  from  desiring  to  reoei?e  them,  that  he 
threatened,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  to  declare  any 
of  the  name  of  Douglas  a  traitor  who  should  ap* 
proach  within  twelve  miles  of  his  person,  or  wlio 
should  meddle  with  the  administration  of  go- 
vernment Some  of  the  Douglasses  inclined  to 
resist  this 'proclamation,  but  the  Eart  of  Angus 
•and  his  brother  resolved  to  obey  it,  and  withdrew 
to  Linlithgow. 

Soon  afterward,  the  King  assembled  around 
him  the  numerous  nobility,  who  envied  the  pow- 
er of  Angus  and  Arran,  or  had*  suffered  inju- 
ries at  their  hands ;  and,  in  open  parliament,  ac- 
eused  them  of  treason,  declaring,  that  he  had 
never  been  sure  of  his  life  all  the  while  that  be 
was  in  their  power.  A  sentence  of  forfeiture 
was,  therefere,  passed  against  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
and  he  was  driven  into  exile,  with  all  his  friends 
and  kinsmen.  And  thus  the  Red  Dduglasscs 
of  the  house  of  Angus  shared  almost  the  ssme 
fate  with  the  Black  Douglasses  of  the  elder 
^branch  of  that  mighty  House  ;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  as  they  had  never  risefl  so  high,' so 
they- did  not  fidl  so  irretrievably ;  fi)T  the  Earl  of 
Angus  lived  to  return  and  enjoy  his  estates  in 
'Scotland,  where  he  played  a  distinguished  part. 
•But  this  was  after  the  death  of  James  V.,  who 
retained,  during  his  whole  iif^,  an  implacable  re- 
sentment against- the  Douglasses,  and  never  per- 
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miued  one  of  the  aaine  to  settle  ia  ScotlaBd 
whilst  he  lived. 

James  persev!er«d  in  this  resolution  eten  un 
der  circamstaoces  which  f eadered  his  uiirelent 
ing  resentment  ungenerous.  Archibald  Dojjh 
glas  of  KilsjMndie,  the  Earl  of  Angus's  uncle, 
had  been  a  p^aonal  favourite  of  the  King  be- 
fore the  disgrace  of, his  family.  He  was  so 
much  recommended  to  James  bj  his  great 
strength,  mani;  appearance,  and  skill  in  everjr 
kind  of  warlike  exiercise,  that  he  wwb  wont  to 
call  him  his  Grajsteil,  after  the  name  of  a 
champion  in  a  romance  then  popular.  Archi^ 
bald,  becoming  rather  an  old  miao,  and  tired  of 
/his  exile  in  &iglaiid,  resolved  to  try  the  King's 
.  mercy.  He  thought  that  as  they  had  been  so 
well  acquainted  formerly,  and  as  he  had  never 
offended  James  personally,  he  might  find  favour 
from  their  old.  intimacy.  He,  tl^efore,  threw 
himself  in  the  King's  way  one  day  as  he  return- 
ed from  hunting  in  the  park  at  Stirling.  It  was 
several  years  since  James  had  seen  bioi,  but  be 
knew  him  at  a  great  distance,  by  his  firm  and 
stately  step,  and  said,  **  Yonder  is  my  Qraysteil, 
Archibald  of  Kilspindie,"  But  when  they  met, 
he  showed  no  appearance  of  recognizing  his  old 
servant.  Douglas  turned,  and  still  hoping  to  ob- 
tain a  glance  of  favourable  recollection,  run 
;along  by  the  King's  side;  and  although  James 
trotted  his  horse  hsrd  against  the  hill,  and  Door 
glas  wore  a  heavy,  shirt  of  mail  under  his  clothes, 
lor  fear  of  assassination,  yet  Graysteil  was  at  the 
eastle  gate  as  soon  as  the  King.  James  passed 
him,  and  entered  the  castle,  but  Douglas,  ex- 
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haosted  with  exertion,  sat  down  at  the  door,  and 
asked  for  a  cap  of  wine.  The  hatred  ^of  the 
King  against  the  name  of  Douglas  was  so  well 
known,  that  no  domestic  about  the  court  dared 
procure  for  the  old  warrior  even  this  trifling  re* 
freshment.  The  King  blamed,  indeed,  his  ser- 
vants for  their  discourtesy,  and  e?en  said,  that 
but  for  his  oath  never  to  employ  a  Douglas,  he 
would  have  received  Archibald  of  Rikspindie  into 
his  service,  as  he  had  formerly  known  him  a 
man  of  great  ability.  Yet  he  sent  his  commands 
to  his  poor  Graysteil  to  retire  to  France,  where 
he  died  heart-broken  soon  afterward.  Even 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  himself  of  an  unfor- 
giving temper,  blamed  the  implacability  of  James 
OD  this  occasion,  and  quoted  an  old  proverb,* 


AKiBffHiftee 
fihonlagivegipQa. 
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Ckaractef  of  Janus  V. — His  Ei^diiimUjnm 
ish  the  Bwpder  ef  Freebooters — His  Aimth 

'  tures  tahen  tmoeUing  in  Disguise — JSustfc 
Hunting  Palace  in  Athoh — InstitsUion  of  de 
College  of  Jusiice^Gold  Mines  of  ScotUmd 
^•^Eneouragesnemi  of  Learning, 

Freed  from  the  stern  c<mtrol  of  the  Douglas 
family^  James  Y.  now  began  to  exercise  the  go* 
vernment  in  person,  and  displayed  most  of  the 
qualities  of  a  vrise  and  good  prince.  He  wss 
handsome  in  his.  person,  and  resembled  his  fa- 
ther in  the  love  of  miUtary  exercises,  and  the 
spirit  of  chivalfoas  honour  which  James  IV. 
io?ed  to  display.  He  also  inherited  his  father's 
love  of  justice,  and  his  desire  to  establish  and 
enforce  wise  and  equal  laws,  which  should  pro 
tect  the  weak  against  the  oppression  of  the  great 
It  was  easy  enough  to^  make  laws,  but  to  put 
them  into  vigorous  exercise  was  of  much  greater 
difficulty;  and  in  his  attempt  to  accomplish  this 
laudable  purpose,  James  often  incurred  the  ill 
will  of  the  more  powerful  nobles.  He  was  a 
well-educated  and  accomplished  roan,  and,  like 
his  ancestor,  James  I.,  was  a  poet  and  a  musi- 
cian.  He  had,  however,  his  defects.  He  avoid* 
ed  his  father's  failing  of  profusion,  having  no 
hoarded  treasnres  to  employ  on  pomp  and  show; 
but  he  rather  fell  into  the  opposite  fault,  being 
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^  a  temper  too  jparBimonious;  and  though  he 
loved  state  and  display,  be  endeatoared  to  grati* 
ff  that  state  as  economieaUy  as  possible,  so  that 
)m  has  been  censured  as  rather  close  and  covet* 
ous.  He  was  also,  though  the  foibles  seem  in* 
eotisisteot,  fond  ^  pleasure,  and  disposed  to  too 
much  indulgence.  It  must  be  added,  that  wbea 
provoked,  he  was  unrelenting  even  to  cruelty, 
far  which  he  had  some  apology,  considering  the 
fbTOcHy  df  the  sabjects  over  w4u>ra  he  reigned. 
But,  on  the  whole,  James  V.  was  an  amiable 
isan,  and  a  good  Sovereign. 

His  first  care  was  to  bring  the  Borders  of 
Scotland  to  «&me  degree  of  order.  These,  as 
you  wiefe  formerly  told,  were  inhabited  by  tribes 
of  men,  forming  each  a  different  clan,  as  thtey 
were  called,  and  obeying  no  oiders,  save  those 
which  were  given  by  their  Chiefs.  These  Chiefs 
were  supposed  to  represent  the  first  founder  ol 
the  name  or  family.  The  attachment  of  the 
Clansmen  to  the  Chief  was  very  great :  indeed 
they  paid  respect  to  no  one  else.  In  this  the 
Borderers  agreed  with  the  Highlanders,  as  also 
in  their  love  of  plunder,  and  neglect  of  the  ge* 
nerallaws  of  the  country.  But  the  Border  meu 
wore  no  tartan 'dress,  and  served  almost  always 
on  horseback,  whereas  the  Highlanders  acted 
always  on  foot.  You  will  also  remember,  that 
they  spoke  the  Scottish  language,  and  not  the 
Gaelic  tongue  used  by  the  mountaineers. 

The  situation  of  these  clana  on  the  frontiers 
3xposed  thefti  to  constant  war;  so  that  they 
thought  of  nothing  else,  but  collecting  bands  c^ 
theii  followers  to^^etlter,  and  making  incursions. 
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without  much  distinction^  on  the  English,  on  th» 
Lowland  Scots,  or  upon  each  other.  They  paid 
little  respect  either  to  times  of  truce  or  to  tresi- 
ties  of  peace,  but  exercised  their  depredations 
without  much  regard  to  either,  and  often  occa* 
sioned  wars  which  would  not  otherwise  hare  ttk 
ken  place. 

It  is  said  of  a  considerable  family  on  the  Bor« 
ders,  that  when  they  had  consumed  all  the  cattle 
about  the  castle,  a  pair  of  spurs  was  placed  on 
the  table,  in  a  covered  dish,  as  a  hint  that  they 
must  ride  out  and  fetch  more.  The  chiefs  and 
leading  men  told  down  their  daughters'  portions 
according  to  the  plunder  which  they  were  able 
to  collect  in  the  course  of  a  Michaelmas  roooa, 
when  its  prolonged  light  allowed  them  opportu* 
nity  for  their  freeb<x>ting  excursions.  They 
were  very  brave  in  battle,  but  in  time  of  peace 
they  were  a  pest  to  their  Scottish  neighbours 
As  their  insolence  had  risen  to  a  high  pitch  af 
ter  the  field  of  Flodden  had  thrown  the  country 
into  confusion,  James  V.  resolved  to  take  very  se- 
vere measures  against  them. 

His  first  step  was  to  secure  the  persons  of  th« 
principal  chieftains  by  whom  these  disorders 
were  privately  enbouraged.  The-  Earl  of  Both* 
well,  the  Lord  Home,  Lord  MaxweU,  Scott  ot 
Buccleuch,  Ker  of  Fairnyherst,  and  other  pow« 
erfui  chiefs,  who  might  have  opposed  the  King's 
purposes,  were  seized,  and  imprisoned  in  sepa- 
rate fortresses  in  the  low  country. 

James  then  alserobled  an  army,  in  which  war 
like  purposes  were  united  with  those  of  sylvaa 
sport,  for  he  ordered  all  the  gentlemen  in  the 
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wild  diatricU  w^uch  he  intended  to  visit,  to  bring 
in  their  best  doge,  as  if  his  only  purpose  had 
been  to  hunt  the  deer  in  these  desolate  regions. 
This  was  intended  to  prevent  the  Borderers  from 
taking  the  aiamif  in  which  case  they  would  have 
retreated  into  their  mountains  and  fastnesses, 
from  whence  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  dis- 
lod^e  them. 

These  men  had  indeed  no  distinct  idea  of  the 
ofenoes  wUeh  they  had  committed,  and  conse* 
quently  no  apprehension  of  the  King's  displea* 
sure  agwnst  them.  The  laws  had  been  so  long 
sflent  in  that  deeolato  country,  that  the  outrages 
which  were  practised  by  the  strong  against  the 
weak,  seemed  to  the  perpetrators  the  natural 
courseof  eociety,  and  to  present  nothing  that  wa^ 
wotthy  of  punishment 

Thus,  as  the  King  in  the  beginning  of  his 
expediticm,  suddenly  approached  the  Castle  of 
Piers  Cockbum  of  Henderland,  that  Baron  was 
in  the  act  of  providing  a  great  entertainment  to 
welcome  him,  when  James  caused  him  to  be  sud« 
denly  seized  on,  and  executed.  Adam  Scott  of 
Tushielaw,  called  the  King  of  the  Border,  met 
the  same  fate.  But  an  event  of  greater  impor* 
tance,  was  the  fate  of  John  Armstrong  of  Gil- 
nockie,  near  Langleeholm. 

This  freebooting  chief  had  risen  to  great  con- 
se<j|uence,  and  the  whote  neighbouring  district 
of  England  paid  him  black  mailf  that  is,  a  sort 
of  tribute,  in  consideration  of  which  he  forbqre 
plundering  them.  He  had  a  high  idea  of  hi* 
own  importance,  and  seems  to  have  been  uncoa' 
Mxous  of  having  merited  any  severe  usage  at  the 
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King's  hands.  On  ttie  contrary,  ht  cume  te 
meet  his  sovereign  at  a  placer  afootit  ten  miks 
from  Hawick,  called  Carlinrigg  chapel^  tidily 
dressed ,  and  having  with  tiim  twenty-fcmr  g^&n- 
tiemen,  his  constant  retiniie,  as  weH  aitttred  as 
himself.  The  King,  incensed  fo  see  a  freeboet^ 
tfo  gaflantly  equipped,  commanded  him  iiMtamiy 
to  be  led  to  execution,  saying,  ^  What  waiitB  this 
knave,  save  a  crown,  to  be  as  magnificent  as.  a 
king?"  John  Armstrong  made  great  ^ers  for 
his  life,  oflTering  to  maintain  himself,  with  forty 
f>ien,  ready  to  serve  the  King  at  a  moment's  no^ 
tice,  at  his'  own*  expense ;  engaging  never  to 
hurt  or  Jnjure  any- Scottish  subject,  as  indeed 
had  never  been  his  practice ;  aEnd  undertekioi^, 
that  there  was  not  a  man  in  BnghLfid^  6C  wlmt* 
ever  degree,  duke,  earl,  lord,  or  barcQ,  b«il  he 
would  engage,  within  a  certain  time,  to  present 
to  the  King,  dead  or  alive.  But  wlien  the  Kiaf 
would  listen  to  none  of  his  offers^  he'  said,  very 
proudly,  **  I  am  but  a  fool  to  ask  grace  at  a  grace- 
less face ;  but  had  I  guessed  you  would  hare 
used  me  thus,  I  would  have  kept  tl«  Border- 
side,  in  despite  of  the  King  of  Eoglwod  and  you 
both;  for  I  well  know  that  King  JHenry  would 
give  the  weight  of  my  best  horse  in  gold  to  know 
that  I  am  sentenced  to  die  this  day;'' 

John  Armstrong  was  led  to  execution,  whh 
ail  his  men,  and  hanged  without  pnercy.  The 
people  of  the  Lowland  countries  were  glad  to 
be  rid  of  him  ;  but  on  the  Borders  he  was  both 
missed  and  mourned,  as  a  brave  warrior  and  a  . 
atout  man-at-arms  against  England. 
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.  Sttch  wmre  ihe  efiWets  of  the  terror  struck  b| 
these  general  executions,  that  James  was  said  to 
bare  made  '*  the  rush  bush  keep  the  cow ;"  thai 
is  to  say,  that  evea  in  this  lawless  part  of  the 
eottotry,  men  dared  no  longer  make  free  with 
property,  and  cattle  might  remain  on  their  pas- 
tures on  watched.  James  was  also  enabled  to 
ilraw  profit  from  the  lands  which  the  crown  pos- 
sessed near  the  Borders,  and  is  said  to  have  had 
ten  thousand  sheep  at  one  time  grazing  in  Et- 
trick  Forest,  under  the  keeping  of  Andrew  Bell, 
who  gave  the  King  as  good  an  account  of  the 
.profits  of  the  flock,  as  if  they  bad  been  grazing 
in  the  bounds  of  Fife,  then  the  most  civilized 
part  of  Scotland. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Borders  of  Scotland 
-were  gready  weaken^  by  the  destruction  of  so 
-fnany  brave  men,  who,  notwithstanding  their 
lawless  course  of  life,  were  true  defenders  of 
their  country ;  and  there  is  ^coa^on  to  censure 
the  extent  to  which  JaiAes  carried  his  severity, 
ts  being  to  a  certain  degree  impolitic,  and  in- 
deed cruel  and  e^ccessive. 

In  the  like  manner  James  proceeded  against 
the  Highland  Chiefs ;  and  by  executions,  for- 
'feitures,  and  other  severe  meamires,  he  brought 
^he  Northern  mountaineers,  as  he  b^d  already 
done  those  of  the  South,  into  comparative  suh- 
iectton.  He  then  set  at  liberty  the  Border 
Chiefs,  and  others  whom  he  had  imprisoned,  lest 
they  should  have  offered  any  hinderance  to  the 
course  of  his  justice. 

As  these  fiery  chieftains,  af^er  this  severe 
4h«stis«neAt,  could  no  longer  as  formerly  attack 
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each  other's  castles  and  lands,  they  were  forced 
to  vent  their  deadly  animosities^  in  dneis,  which 
were  frequently  fought  in  the  King's  fHretence, 
his  royal  permission  being  first  obtained.  Thus, 
Douglas  of  Drnmlanrigg  and  Charteris  of  Amis 
field  did  battle  together  in  presence  of  the  King, 
each  having  accused  the  other  of  high  treason. 
They  fought  on  foot  ^  with  huge  two-handed 
swords.  Drumlanrigg  was  somewhat  blind,  or 
short-sighted,  and  being  in  great  fury,  strnek 
«bout  him  without  seeing  where  he  hit,  and  the 
Laird  of  Amisfield  was  not  more  successfiil,  for 
his  sword  broke  in  the  encounter;  upon  thia, 
the  King  cftused  the  battle  to  cease,  and  the 
combatantawere  with  difficulty  separated.  Thus 
the  King  gratified  these  unruly  barons,  by  per- 
tnitting  them  to  fight  in  his  own  presence^  in  or- 
der to  induce  them  to  remain  at  peace  else- 
where. 

James  V.  had  a  custom  of  going  about  the 
country  disguised  as  a  private  person,  in  order 
that  he  might  hear  complaints  which  might  not 
.otherwise  reach  his  ears,  and,  perhaps,  that  he 
inight'  enjoy  amusements  which  he  could  not 
have  partaken  of  in  bis  avowed  royal  character 
This  is  also  said  to  have  been  a  custom  of  James 
IV.,  hi.i  father,  and  several  adventures  are  re- 
lated of  what  befell  them  on  such  occasions. 
One  or  two  of  these  narratives  may  help  to  en- 
liven our  story. 

When  James  V.  travelled  in  disguise,  he  used 

a  name  which  was  known  only  to  sopoe  of  his 

principal  nobility  and  attendants.     He  was  call- 

'cd  the  Goodman  (the  tenant  that,  is,)  of  Baijen- 
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fiech.  Balleof iecb  is  a  steep  pass  which  ieiids 
4iowD  behipd  the  Custle  of  Stirling.  Once  upoo 
a  time,  when  he  was  feasting  in  Stirling,  the 
King  sent  for  some  venison  from  the  neighbour 
ing  hills.  The  deer  were  killed'  and  pot  on 
horses'  backs^  to  be  transported  to  Stirling.  Un« 
luckily  they  had  to  pass  the  castle  gates  of  Arn- 
pryor,  bek>ngiag  to  a  chief  of  the  Buchanans, 
who  had  a  cons^rable  number  of  guests  with 
him.  It  was  late,  and  the  company  were  rather 
short  of  victuals,  though  they  had  more  than 
.  enough  of  liquor.  The  chief^  :seeing  so  much 
hi  venison  passing  his  v^y  door,  seized  on  it ; 
and  to  the  expostulations  of  the  keepers,  who 
told  him  it  belonged  to  King  James,  he  answer* 
ed  insolently,  that  if  James  was  King  in  Scot* 
land,  he,  Buchanaii,  was  £ing  in  Kippen,  being 
the  name  of  the  district  in  which  the  castle  of 
Arnpryor  lay.  On  hearing  what  had  happened, 
the  King  got  on  horseback,  and  rode  instantly  . 
from  Stirling  to  Buchanan's  house,  where  he 
found  a  strong  fierce»looking  Highlander,  with 
an  axe  on  his  shoulder,  standing  sentinel  at  the 
door.  This  grim  warder  refused  the  King  ad- 
mittance, saying,  that  the  Laird  of  Arnpryor 
was  at  dinner,  and  would,  not  be  disturbed. 
**  Yet  go  up  to  the  company,  my  good  friend,' 
said  the  King,  **  and  tell  him  that  the  Goodman 
of  Ballengiech  is  come  to  feast  with  the  King 
of  Kippeu.''  The  porter  went  grumbling  into 
the^house,  and  told  his  master,  that  there  was  a 
feibw  with  a  red  beard,  who  called  himself  the 
Goodman  of  Ballengiech,  at  the  gate,  v^ho  said 
he>  was, come  to  dine  with  the  King  of  Kippen. 
30 
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As  soon  as  Buchanan  lieard  these  words,  he 
knew  that  the  Ktng  was  there  in  person,  and 
hastened  down  to  kneel  at  James's  feet,  and  to 
ask  forgiveness  for  his  insolent  behaviour.  But 
the  King,  who  only  meant  to  give  him  a  fright, 
forgave  him  freely,  and,  going  into  the  castle, 
feasted  on  his  own  venison  which  Buchanan  had 
intercepted  Buchanan  of  Arnpryor  was  ever 
afterward  called  the  King  of  Kippen. 

Upon  another  occasion.  King  James,  being 
alone  and  in  disguise,  fell  into  a  quarrel  with 
some  gipsies,  or  other  vagrants,  and  was  assault- 
ed  by  four  or  five  of  them.  This  chanced  to  be 
Very  near  the  Bridge  of  Cramond  ;  so  the  King 
got  on  the  bridge,  which,  as  it  was  high  and  nar- 
row, enabled  him  to  defend  himself  with  his 
sword  against  the  number  of  persons  by  whom 
he  was  attacked. .  There  was  a  poor  man  thrash* 
ing  corn  in  a  barn  near  by,  who  came  out  on 
hearing  the  noise  of  the  scuffle,  ahd  seeing  one 
man  defending  himself  against  numbers,  gallantly 
took  his  part  with  his  flail  to  such  good  purpose, 
that  the  gipsies  were  oUiged  to  fly.  The  hos- 
handman  then  took  the  King  into  the  barn, 
brought  him  a  towel  and  water  to  wash  tlie  blood 
from  his  face  and  haiids,  and  finally  walked  with 
him  a  little  way  towards  Edinburgh,  in  case  he 
should  be  again  attacked.  On  the  way,  the 
King  asked  his  companion  ^hat  and  who  ha 
was.  The  labourer  answered,  that  his  name 
was  John  Howieson,  and  that  he  was  a  bondsF 
man  on  the  farm  of  Hraehead,  near  Cramond, 
which  belonged  to  the  King  of  Scotland.  James 
'  then  asked  the  poor  man,  if  there  was  any  wtsli 
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in  thf^world  which  he  would  jparticulgrly  desire 
should  be  gratified ;  and  hoaec^Jofaa  confess^ 
he  should  diink  himself  the  happiest  man  in 
Scotland  were  he  but  froprietor  of  the  farm  on 
which  he  wrought  as  a  labourer.  He  then  askh 
ed  the  King  in  turn  who  he  was ;  and  James 
replied,  as  usual,  that  he  was  the  Goodman  of 
Bafleagiech,  a  poor  man  who  had  a  small  ap- 
pointment about  the  palace ;  but  he  added,  th«t 
if  Johnilowieson  would  cone  to  see  him  on  the 
teexl  Suadaj,  he  would  endeavour  to  i^pay  his 
manful  assistance,  and, 'at  least,  give  him  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  rojal  apartments* 

John  put  on  his  best  cipthes,  as  you  may  supk* 
pose,  and  appearing  at «  postern  gate  of  the  pa* 
lace,  inquired  for  S»  Goodman  o£  Ballen^eeh. 
The  King  had  given  orders  l^t  he  should  be  ad- 
mitted ;  and  John  found  his  friend  the  Good- 
man, in  the  same  disguise  which  he  had  former- 
ly worn.  The  King,  still  preserving  the  chv- 
racter  of  an  inferior  officer  of  the  household, 
conducted  John  Howiesoa  from  one  apartment 
of  the  palace  to  another,  and  was  amused  witfi 
his  wonder  and  fais  remarks.  At  length  he  asked 
him  if  he  i^hould  like  to  see  die  King  ;  to  which 
John  replied,  nothing  would  delight  him  st> 
much,  if  he  could  do  so  without  giving  offence. 
The  Goodman  of  Ballengiech,  of  course,  unden- 
took  that  the  king  would  not  be  angry.  «*  But,** 
said  John,  **  how  am  I  to  know  his  grace  from 
the  nobles  who  will  be  all  about  him  ?^ — *'  Ea- 
sily,*' replied  his  companion ;' ^  all  the  others 
will  be  bareheaded — ^the  King  alone  will  w^ar 
Ifis  hat  or  bonnet.'' 
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So'dpe*kiog^Ki»g  James  inlrodaoed  thr^ouot 
JrjFflian  mto  a  meax  hati,  which  wm  filbd  by 
tke  nobiHiy  bm  officers  of  the  cfowo,  John 
mna  a  little  friglHeiMKi^  aad  drew  dose  to  his  at* 
4Midatiii;  but  W9»  stiH  unablo  to  distkigutah  the 
jCing.  ^'I'tokl  jroo  that  you  shouU  koow  him 
liy  ha  voaring  hb  /had,^  said  h»  eockduclor, 
''  Then/'  said  John»  a&er  ho  had  agaia  k>oked 
jarouud  the  raona^  "^  h  .must  he  either  yoo  or  me, 
lor  all  but  ua  4w<o  ane  bareheaded/'        " 

The  Kiag  lai^hed  at  Joho's  faocy ;  aivd»  thai 
Ahe  good  jeomaD  might  have  oooasioo  lor  noirtb 
also,  he  ommIo  bim  a  j^eseni  of  the  iami  of  Brae* 
Jwad^  wJbiiPh  he.  bad  wiBhed  ao  mwh  to  possess^ 
40  ooodUioQ  thai  John  Howieson»^  or  his  auocea- 
AOrs»  should  be  ready  to  praseni  lui  ewer  and  ba- 
aia  ibr  the  Kiog  to  wash  his  halids^  when  his 
Jtajesty  9hi>uld  come  to  Holyrood  palace^  ol 
ahottid  pass  the  Bridge  of  Cramood.  Accord, 
ifi^lYf  10  the  year  1822^^  when  George  IV.  can^ 
jlo  Sootlaod,  the  desceodani  of  J(^  Howieeoi 
of  Braeheaii^  >irho  still  possesses  the  estate  wbiclf 
jWas  given  tp  4u»  ancestor^  appeared  at  a  soiemii 
jfestival,  and  offered  his  Majesty  water  froin  a  sit* 
/rer  ewer,  .that  ^e  rpight  perlbrm  the.serrice  by 
which  he  held  hia  lands. 

James  V.  was  very  fond  of  huntings  and,  when 
lie  pursued  tliat  iimusemeirt  in  the  Highlands,  he 
«!»ed  to  wear  the.pceoliar  dress  of  that  country^ 
jb^ving  a  jacket  of  U|f  tan  velvety  with  plaid,  hose, 
.and  every  thing  else  cocre^xmdin^.  The  ac« 
l^ouols  Sof  dh^seare  in  the  books  of  his  chao)' 
l^erlaiq,  ,^till  preserved. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  Ring  had  an  ajaar 
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bassador  of.  the  Pope  along  with  him,  they  were 
sptendidly  enterttitaed  by  the  Earl  of  Athole  in 
a  huge  and  singular  rustic  palace:  It  waa  built 
of  timbet,  tn  the  midst  of  a  great  meadow^  and 
surrounded  by^  moats,  or  ibsses,  full  of  the  most 
delicate  fish.  It  was  enclosed  ^nd  defended  by 
toweri^,  as  If  it  had  been  a  regular  castle,  and 
had  within  it  many  apartmeatc,  which  were  deckr 
ed  with  flowers  and  branches^  so  that  in  treading 
them  onb  seemed  to  be  tn  a  garden.  Here  w^rt 
all  kinds  of  game,  and  other  provisions  in  abunr 
dance,  with  many  cooks  to  make  them  ready, 
and  plenty  of  the  most  costly  spices  and  wineii 
The  Italian  ambassador  was  greatly  surprised  lo 
see,  among  rocks  and  wildernesses,  which  teem* 
ed  to  be  the  very  extremity  of  the  world,  aucb 
good  lodging  and  so  magnificent  an  enfertaii^ 
incnt.  But  what  surprised  him  most  of  all,  wan 
to  see  the  Highlanders  set  fire  to  the  wooden  cas- 
tle, as  soon  as  the  hunting  was  over^  and  th0 
King  in  the  act  of  departing.  **  Such  is  the 
constant  practice  of  our  Highlanders,'^  said 
James  to  the  ambassador ;  **  howerer  wctll  they 
may  be  lodged  over  night,  they  always  burn 
their  lodging  before  they  leave  it."  By  this  the 
King  intimated  the  predatory  and  lawless  habits 
displayed  by  these  mountaineers. 

The  reign  of  James  V.  was  not  alone  distin^ 
guished  by  his  peraonal  adventures  and  pastimes, 
but  ii  honourably  remembered  on  account  of 
wise  laws  made  for  the  government  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  for  restraining  the  crimes  and  vidence 
which  were  frequently  practised  among  them, 
iMipecialiy  those  of  assassination,  burning  of  hou- 
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tes,  and  dming  of  eattle,  the  usual  and  ready 
toieans  by  which  great  men  avenged  themselves 
of  their  feudal  enemies. 

Fer  the  deoieton  of  civil  qneetioM,  James  V 
invented  and  instkoted  what  is  called  the  Cok 
lege  of  Juetiee,  heing  tlie  Supreme  Court  of 
iBcotland  in  civil  affairs.  It  consisted  of  Iburteen 
"Judges  and  a  Prestdent^  who  heard  and  decided 
pauses.  A  certain  number  of  learned  men^ 
trained tounderataod  the ktrs^  were  appointed  to 
Ibe  task  of  pleaSing  the  caoses  of  such  as  had 
laWsmits  before  these  jadges,  wbo  constituted 
what  is  popakfffy  termed  t^  Court  of  Session* 
These  men  wereeaUed  Advocates;  and  this  was 
the  first  estaUtsbmant  of  a  body,  regularly  edu- 
cated to  the  law,  which  baa  lever  eince  been  re* 
-garded  in  jScbtiaiid  as  aa  honourable  profesaioa^ 
«nd  has  pradttceii  many  great  n^n. 

James  V.  used  great  diligeiiee  in  improving 
'bis  navy,  and  naderlook  wl^  was  at  tbe  time 
rather  a  perilous  task^  to  aail  round  Scotland, 
mxkd  cause  an  accarate  survey  to  be  oMde  of  the 
various  coasts,  bays,  and  isfamda,  havboars,  and 
roadsteads  of  bis  kingdom^  many  of  which  had 
'4ieen  unknown  to  bis  predecessors  even  by  name 

This  active  aad  patriotic  Prince  ordered  ths 
mineral  wealth  of  Scotland  t6  be  also  inquired  into. 
He  obtained  miBers  from  Germany,  who  extrac& 
ed  both  silver  and  gold  from  tbe  mines  of  Lead- 
bills,  in  tbe  upper  part  of  Clydesdale.  The  gold 
•was  of  fine  quality,  and  found  in  fuantitj  safi* 
cient  to  snpply  metal  tor  a  very  elegant  gM  coin, 
whidi,  bearing  on  one  side  the  head  of  Jame> 
V.  wearing  a  bc^nnet,  has  been  thence  eaUadtba 
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9iMii<Bt-pieee.  It  is  sai^v  tiM  vpen  one  ocea^ 
elon  the  K'mg  iofited  the  afiftbMMdora  of  Spain; 
France,  and  other  foreign  eMintrie*,  to  hum  prMi 
kim  in  €rawlbid-4Beor,  tf^  dIuCpict  in  wliieb  lid 
file  mines  I  have  jast  'mcwtiamj.  Thejr  dined 
in  the  Casde  of  C^wfoid,  a  rude  oMfiittrees 
The  King  made  some  afioiogy  for  the  dinner; 
^viiidi  was  ooinpoaed  of  the  game  tJiejr  had  kilk 
*nd  during  the  hiiniing  and  hanvking  ai  thd  daj,. 
tet  he  assured  his  guests  that  the  dessert  would 
•make  them  some  ameodSy  as  b^had  given  direct. 
tions.^MH  it  should  constsl  <M  the  finest  fruila 
whioh  the  country  alibrded.  The  foreigners 
looked  at  eadb  other  in  siupriee^  on  bearjng  the 
King  talk  of  fruits  being:  produood  amidst  tbft 
hl^k  moors  and  barren  mountains  around:  them  . 
But  the  dessert  made  its  appesomice  in  the  shap^^ 
of  a  number  of  covered  sauoersy  one  of  wiuck 
jvas  placed  before  e^ch  guest,  and  being  examin^ 
ed^  was  found  foil  of  g^d  bonnet-piece9,  which 
they  were  desired  to  accept  as  the  fruit  produced 
by  the  mountains  of  Crawford-moor.  This  new 
sort  of  dessert^  was  no  doubt  as  acceptable  as  the 
most  delicate  fruits  of  a  southern  climate.  Tb^ 
mines  of  the  country  are  now  wrought  onlv  for 
leady  of  which  they  produce  still  a  very  large 
quantity. 

Although,  as  we  have  mentioned,  James  was 
a  good  economist,  he  did  not  neglect  the  culti- 
vation of  the  fine  arts.  He  rebuilt  the  palace 
of  Linlithgow,  which  is  on  a  roost  magnificent 
plan,  and  made  additions  to  that  of  Stirling.  He 
encouraged  several  excellent  poets  and  learned 
men,  and  his  usual  course  of  life  appears  to  have 
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been  joyous  and  liappj.  He  was  hknself  a  pocit 
of  som^  skilly  aod  hie  permitted  great  freedom  to 
the  rhjmeis  of  his  timov  in  addressmg  verses  to 
hiiDy  some  of  which  fonve/ed  great  censure  of 
his  goveraraentf  and  others  satires  on  his  foibles. 

James  abo  encouraged  the  sciences,  but  was 
deceived  by  a  foreignerv  who  pretended  to  have 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  making  gold.  This  per- 
son, however,  who  was  either  craek-brained  or 
an  impostor,  destroyed  his  own  credit  by  the  fi^ 
brication  of  a  pair  of  wipgs,  with  which  he  pn^ 
posed  to  fly  from  the  top  of  Skirling  Castle.  He 
actually  made  the  attempt,  but  as  his  pinions 
would  not  work  easily,  he  fell  down  the  precifnce 
and  broke  his  thigh-bone. 

As  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  except  during 
aveiy  short  and  indecisive  war  with  £nglan<i^ 
remained  at  peace  till  towards  ihe  end  of  James's 
reign,  and  as  that  monarch  was  a  wise  and  ac- 
tive  prince,  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  he  at 
least  would  have  escaped  the  misfortunes  wluch 
seemed  to  haunt  the  name  of  Stewart  But  a 
great  change  which  took  place  at  this  periodt 
led  James  Y.  into  a  predicament,  as  unhappy  as 
attended  any  of  his  ancestors. 
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Abuses  of  the  Qhurch  of  Rome-^Reformation 
in  Engkmd'^-and  in  Scotland^^War  with 
Engkmd,  and  Death  of  James  V, 

You  remember,  mj  dear  child,  that  James  V. 
♦iras  nephew  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  being 
a  son  of  Margaret,  sister  of  that  monarch.  This 
connexion,  and  perhaps  the  policy  of  Henry,  who 
was  aware  that  it  was  better  for  both  countries 
that  they  shoald  remuin  at  peace  together,  pre* 
vented  for  several  years  the  renewal  of  the  de- 
structive wars  between  the  two  divisions  of  the 
island.  The  good  understanding  would  proba* 
biy  have  been  still  more  complete,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  great  and  general  change  in  reli- 
gious matters,  called  in  history  the  Reformation. 
1  must  give  you  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  this 
alteration,  otherwise  you  cannot  understand  the 
consequences  to  which  it  led. 

After  the  death  of  Our  Blessed  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  the  doctrine  which  he  preached  was 
planted  in  Rome,  the  principal  city  of  the  great 
Homan  empire,  by  the  Apostle  reter,  as  it  is 
9aid,  whom  the  Catholics,  therefore,  term  the 
first  Bishop  of  Rome.  In  process  of  time  the 
Bishops  of  Rome,  who  succeeded,  as  they  said, 
the  Apostle  in  his  office,  claimed  an  authority 
Dter  all  others  in  Christendom.  Good  and  well- 
meaning  persons,  in  their  reverence  for  the  ro- 
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ligion  which  they  had  adopted,  admitted  these 
pretensions  without  much  scrutiny.  As  th« 
Christian  religion  was  more  widely  received,  tb« 
Emperors  and  Kings  who  embraced  it,  thought 
to  distinguish  their  piety  by  heaping  benefits  os 
|he  church,  and  on  the  Bishops  of  Rome  in  par- 
ticular,  who  at  length  obtained  great  lands  an(^ 
demesnes  as  temporal  Princes;  ^hile  in  theii 
character  of  clergymen,  they  assume  the  title  of 
Popes,  and  the  full  and  exclusive  authority  over 
all  their  clergymen  in  the  Christian  world.  Af 
the  people  of  these  times  were  extremely  igno- 
rant, any  little  knowledge  which  remained,  wa9 
to  be  found  among  the  clergy,  who  had  some 
leisure  to  study  ;  while  the  laity,  that  is,  they  who 
were  not  clergymen,  learned  little,  excepting  to 
tilt,  fight,  and  feast.  The  Popes  of  Rome,  hav- 
ing established  themselves  as  Heads  of  th^ 
Churchy  went  on,  by  degrees,  intruducing  into 
the  simple  and  beautiful  system  delivered  to  us 
in  the  gospel,  other  doctrines,  many  of  diem  in- 
consistent with,  or  contradictory  of,  pure  Chris* 
(ianity,  and  all  of  them  tending  to  extend  the 
power  of  the  priests  over  the  minds  and  con- 
sciences of  other  men.  It  was  not  diflicult  for 
the  Popes  to  make  these  alterations.  For  as 
they  asserted  they  were  the  visible  successors  of 
Saint  Peter,  they  pretended  that  they  were  as  in- 
fallible as  the  Apostle  himself,  and  that  all  that 
they  published  in  their  ordinances,  which  they 
called  Bulls,  must  be  believed  by  all  Christian 
jmen,  as  much  as  if  the  same  had  been  enjoined 
jn  the  Holy  Scripture  itself.  We  shall  notipe 
,two  or  three  of  tteae  innovations. 
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Some  good  men,  in  an  early  age  of  Christian- 
ity, had  withdrawn  from  the  world  to  worship 
God  in  desert  and  desolate  places.  They 
wrought  for  their  hread,  gave  alms  to  the  poor, 
spent  their  leisure  in  the  exercise  of  devotion, 
and  were  jastly  respected.  But  by  degrees,  as 
well-meaning  persons  bestowed  great  sums  to 
upport  associations  of  such  holy  men,  bequeathe 
<ed  lands  Vb  the  monasteries  6r  convents  in  which 
they  lived,  and  made  them  wealthy,  the  Monks, 
as  they  were  called,  departed  from  the  simplicity 
<^  their  order,  and  neglected  the  virtues  which 
they  undertook  to  practise.  Besides,  by  the  ex* 
travagant  endowments  of  these  convents,  great 
sums  of  money  and  large  estates  were  employed 
in  maintaining  a  useless  set  of  men,  who,  under 
pretence  of  performing  devotionid  exercises, 
withdrew  themselves  from  the  business  of  the 
world,  and  from  all  domestic  duties. 

The  worship  also  of  saints,  for  which  Scripture 
gives  us  no  warrant  whatever,  was  introduced  in 
those  ignorant  times.  It  is  oatm^  w6  should 
respect  the  memory  of  any  remarkably  good  man, 
and  that  we  should  value  any  thing  which  belongs 
to  him.  But  it  was  as  much  auUiorized  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  worship  the  relicts  of  a  saint- 
iy  character,  such  as  locks  of  hair,  bones,  arti- 
cles of  clothes,  and  other  trumpery,  as  to  believe 
that  such  things  ase  capable  of  curing  sickness, 
or  of  working  other  miracles  shocking  to  conv^ 
mon  sense.  Yet  the  Roman  Church  opened  the 
way  to  this  absurdity,  and  imputed  to  these  relics, 
which  were  often  a  mere  imposture,  the  power 
which  God  alone  possesses,  of  altering  those  laws 
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of  oatttre  which  his  wisdom  has  appoioted. 
The  Pope»  i^iao  eneoiora^ed  and  enjoio^d  t\ie 
worship  of  saints,  that  is,  the  aouk  of  hoi^  men 
deceased,  as  a  sort  of  subordinate  deities,  whose 
intercession  may  ^vail  «is  before  the  throne  of 
God,  althoG^h  the  Gof^l  has  expressly  declar- 
•ed  that  o^r  Lord  Christ  Jesus  is  our  only  Medi- 
ator. And  in  virtue  of  this  opinion,  not  only 
was  the  Virgin  Mary,  tk^  apostles,  and  almost 
erery  other  person  mentioned  in  the  Gospels, 
erected  by  th«  Roman  Catholics  into  the  office 
of  saints,  but  AuBEierous  othera,  some  of  them 
mere  nwos,  who  never  existed  as  men,  were 
canonizedt  M  it  was  c^Ued^  tbut  is,  deckred  by 
the  Pope  to  be  saints,  and  bad  aJilaFS  and  churches 
dedicated  tp  tbem.  Pictures  also,  and  statuee, 
representing  those  alleged  holy  persons,  were  ex- 
hibited in  cburobss^  and  received  the  worship 
which  ought  »ot^  according  to  tbe  second  com- 
mandmont,  to  be  rendered  to  any  id<rf  oi  griiven 
image* 

Other  dofetffinc^  thea«  wore,  about  fasting  on 
particfular  days»  %nd  i^bst^iiniiig  from  particular 
kinds  of  ibod — all  of  wbkh  were  gradually  in- 
troduced ii^lo  the  RoiKiftn  Catholic  faith,  though 
contrary  to  tbe  Gospel 

.  But  the  mpet  importanti  innovation,  and  that 
by  which  the  priests  made  most  money,  was  the 
doctrine,  that  the  Church,  ^r,  in  other  words 
the  priest,  had  the  power  of  pardoning  such  sins 
as  were  confessed  to  him,  upon  the  culprit's  dis- 
charging such  penance  as  the  priest  imposed  on 
him.  Every  person  was,  therefore,  obliged  to 
confess  himself  to  a  priests  if  he  hoped  to  hav« 
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hid  sins  pardoKed  ;  and  tke  priest  enjoined  cer« 
taia  kinds  of  penance,  more  or  less  severe,  ac* 
cording  to  the  circumstances  of  the  oflTenee. 
But,  in  genera),  these  penances  might  be  excii- 
sed,  providing  a  corresponding  sam  of  money 
was  paid  to  thie  Church,  which  possessed  thus  a' 
perpetaid  and  most  lucrative  source  of  income^ 
which  was  yet  more  increased  by  the  belief  io 
Purgatory. 

We  have  no  right,  from  scripture,  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  any  intermediate  state  be- 
twixt that  of  happiness,  which  we  call  Heaven, 
to  which  good  men  have  access  immediately  a^ 
ter  deatb,  or  that  called  Hell,  being  the  place  of 
eternal  punishment,  to  Vhich  the  wicked  are 
consigned  with  the  devil  and  his  angels.  But 
the  Catholic  priests  imagined  the  intervention  of 
an  intermediate  state,  called  Purgatory.  They 
supposed  that  many,  or  indeed  that  most  people, 
were  not  of  such  piety  as  to  deserve  iinmediate 
admission  into  a  state  of  eternal  happiness,  an«' 
til  they  should  have  sustained  a  certain  portion 
of  punishment ;  but  yet  wer^  not  so  wicked  as 
to  deserve  instant  and  eternal  condemnation. 
For  the  benefit  of  these,  they  invented  the  inter- 
mediate  situation  of  Purgatory,  it  place  of  pun« 
ishment,  to  which  almost  every  one,  not  doomed 
to  Hell  itself,  was  consigned  for  a  greater  or  less 
period,  in  proportion  to  his  sins,  before  admis- 
sion into  a  state  of  happiness.  But  here  lay  the 
stress  oQtthe  doctrine.  The  power  was  in  the 
Church  to  obtain  pardon,  by  prayer,  for  the  soula 
who  were  in  Purgatory,  and  to  have  the  gatdl  of 
.hat  place  of  torture  opened  for  their  departure 
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soooer  than  woolU  otherwise  have  taken  placet 
Men,  therefore,  whose  cooaciences  told  them 
that  they  4e8erred  a  long  abode  in  this  place  of 

Suniahmevt,  left  liberaj  siiras  to  the  Church  to 
we  prayers  said  for  the  behoof  of  their  soub. 
Children,  in  like  manner,  procured  masses  (that 
is,  »  pat ticulv  sort  of  devotional  wcnrship  prac- 
^d  by  Catholics,)  to  be  said  for  the  soiUs  of 
their  parents.  Widows  did  the  same  for  their 
departed  hnsbands — husbands  ibr  their  wives. 
All  these  masses  and  prayers  could  only  be  ob* 
tained  by  iaoney>  and  all.  this  money  went  to  the 
priests. 

But  the  Pope  and  his  clergy  carried  the  mat- 
ter  still  farther )  and  net  only  sold,  as  they  pre- 
tended, the  fiDigiveness  of  Heaven,  to  those  who 
bad  committed  sins,  but  also  granted  them  (al- 
ways for  money)  a  liberty  to  break  through  the 
laws  of  God  and  the  church.  These  last  were 
called  Indulgences,  because  those  who  purchased 
them  were  indulged  in  the  privilege  of  commit- 
ting irregula,rities  and  vices,  without  being  sup- 
posed answerable  to  the  divine  wrath. 

To  support  this  extraordinary  fabric  of  super- 
stition, the  Pope  assumed  the  most  extensive 
powers,  even  to  the  length  of  depriving  kings 
ef  their  thrones,  by  his  sentence  of  excommuni* 
cation,  which  declared  their  subjects  free  from 
(heir  oath  of  allegiance,  and  at  liberty  to  rise  up 
against  their  qovereign  and  put  him  to  death 
At  other  times  the  Pope  took  it  upo^  him  to 
give  the  kingdom  of  the  excommunicated 
prince  to  some  ambitious  neighbour.  The  rule 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  as  severe  over  in* 
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fertor  |>er8on8  as  aver  fxrinces.  If  a  layman 
read  the  Bible,  he  was  accounted  guilty  of  a 
great  offence,  for  the  priests  well  knew  t)>at  the 
perasal  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  would  open 
men's  eyes  to  their  extravagant  pretensions.  If 
an  individual  presumed  to  disbelieve  any  of  the 
-  doctrines  which  the  Church  of  Rome  taught,  or 
to  entertain  any  which  were  inconsistent  with 
them,  he  was  tried  as  a  heretic,  and  subjected 
to  the  hcNrJrid  punishment  of  being  burnt  alive ; 
and  this  penalty  was  inflicted  without  mercy  for 
the  slightest  expressions  approaching  to  what 
the  Papists  called  heresy. 

This  extraordinary  and  tyrannical  power  over 
men's  consciences  was  usurped  during  those 
ages  of  European  history  which  are  called  Dark, 
because  men  then  wanted  the  light  of  learning 
and  information.  But  the  discovery  of  the  art 
of  printing  began,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  to 
open  men's  minds.  The  Bible,  which  had  been 
locked  up  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  then  be- 
came common,  and  was  generally  read ;  and 
wise  and  good  men  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land made  it  their  study  to  expose  the  errors 
and  corruptions  of  the  See  of  Rome.  The 
doctrine  of  saint-worship  was  shown  to  be  ido- 
latrous— ^that  of  pardons  and  indulgences,  a  foul 
encouragement  to  vice — that  of  Purgatory,  a 
cunning  means  of  extorting  money — ^and  the 
pretensions  of  the  Pope  to  infallibility,  a  bias* 
phemous  assumption  of  the  attributes  proper  to 
God  alone.  These  new  opinions  were  termed 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  and  those  who 
•iBbraoed  them  became  gradually  more  and  more 
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numerous.  The  Roman  Catholic  priests  aU 
tempted  to  defend  the  tenets  of  their  Church  by 
argument;  but  as  that  was  found  difficult,  they 
endeavoured,  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  to 
enforce  them  bj  violence.  But  the  Reformers 
found  protection  in  various  parts  of  Germany. 
Their  numbers  seemed  to  increase  rather  than : 
diminish,  and  to  promise  a  great  revolution  in 
the  Christian  woridv  * 

Henry  VI I L,  the  King  of  England,  was  pos* 
sessed  oif  some  learning,  and  had  a  great  dispo- 
sition  to  show  it  in  this  controversy.  Being,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  sincerely  attached 
to  the  Church  of  Ropie,  he  wrote  a  book  in  de- 
fence of  its  doctrines^  against  Martin  Luther, 
one  of  the  principal  Reformers.  The  Pope  was 
so  much  gratified  by  this  display  of  zeaJ,  that 
be  conferred  on  the  King  the  appellation  of  De- 
fender of  the  Faith ;  a  title  which  Henry's  suo 
cessors  continue  to  retain,  although  in  a  very 
different  sense  fr<Hn  that  in  which  it  was  granted. 

Now  Henry,  you  must  know,  was  married  to 
a  very  good  princess,  named  Catherine,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  sister 
to  the  Emperor  of  Germany. .  She  had  been,  in 
her  youth,  contracted  to  Henry's  elder  brother 
Arthur ;  but  that  Prince  dying,  and  Henry  be- 
coming heir  of  the  throne,  his  union  with  Ca- 
therine had  taken  place*  .  They  bad  lived  long 
together,  aiid  Catherine  had  borne  a  daughter, 
Mary,  who  was  the  natural  heir  apparent  of  the 
English  crown.  But  at  length  Henry  VIII.  fell 
deeply  in  lon^e  with  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
named  Anne  Bullen    a  oiaid  of  honour  in  the 
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Ctaeen's  retinue,  and  he  became  extremely  de- 
tirous  to  get  rid  of  dueen  Catherine,  and  mar- 
ry this  youngf lady.  For  this  purpose  he  applied 
to  the  Pope,  in  order  to  obtain  a  divorce  from 
the  good  Qaeen,  under  pretence  of  her  having 
been  contracted  to  his  elder  brother  before  he 
was  niarried  to  her.  This,  he  ailieged,  seemed 
to  him  like  marrying  his  brother's  wife,  and 
therefore  he  desired  that  the  Pope  would  dis- 
solve a  marriage,  which,  as  he  alleged,  gave 
much  pain  to  his  conscience.  The  truth  was, 
that  his  conscience  would  have  given  him  very 
Ilttte  disturbance,  bad  he  not  wanted  to  marry 
another  younger  and  more  beautiful  woman. 

The  Pope  would  have,  probably,  been  willing 
eiK>ugh  to  gratify  Henry's  desire,  at  least  his 
predecessors  had  granted  greater  fkvours  to  men 
of  less  consequence;  but  then  Catherine  was 
th^  sister  of  Charles  Y.,  who  was  at  once  Em* 
peror  of  Germany  and  Ring  of  Spain,  and  one 
of  the  wisest,  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  prin* 
'  ces  in  Christendom.  The  Pope,  who  depended 
much  on  Charles's  assistance  for  checking  the 
Reformation,  dared  not  give  htm  the  great  of- 
fence, which  would  have  been  occasioned  by 
his  sister's  divorce.  His  Holiness,  therefore, 
evaded  siving  a  precise  answer  to  the  King  of 
England  from  day  to  day,  week  to  week,  and 
year  to  year.  But  this  led  to  a  danger  which 
the  Pope  had  not  foreseen. 

Henry  VHI.,  a  hot,  fiery,  and  impatient 
Prince  as  ever  lived,  finding  that  the  Pope  was 
trifling  with  Him,  resolved  to  shake  off  his  au- 
thority eotirefy.    For  this  purpose  he  denied 
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the  authority  of  the  Pope  io  England,  and  da* 
dared,  tftat  he  himself  was  the  only  Head  of  the 
English  Churchy  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
had  nothing  to  do  with  him,  or  hfs  dominions. 
Many  of  the  bishops  and  clergymen  of  the  Eng*^ 
lish  Church  adopted  the  reformed  doctrines,  and 
all  disowned  the  supreme  rule,  hitherto  ascribed 
to  the  Pope. 

But  the  greatest  blow  to  the  Papal  authority 
was  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  or  Reli* 
gious  Houses,  as  they  were  called.  The  King 
seized  on  the  -convents,  and  the  lands  granted 
for  their  endowments,  and,  distributing  the 
wealth  of  the  convents  among  the  great  men  of 
his  court,  broke  up  for  ever  those  great  esU- 
btishments,  and  placed  an  irresistible  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  Catholic  religion  being  replaced, 
after  the  interest  of  so  many  persons  had  been 
concerned  in  its  being  excluded. 

The  motive  of  Henry  VlII.'s  conduot  was  bj 
no  means  praiseworthy,  but  it  produced  the  most 
important  and  salutary  consequences ;  as  Eng* 
land  was  for  ever  afterward,  except  during  the 
short  reign  of  his  eldest  daughter,  freed  from  all 
dependence  upon  the  Pope,  and  from  the  super* 
stitious  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion. 

•  Now  here,  returning  to  Scottish  history,  you 
must  understand  that  one  of  Henry's  principal 
wishes  was  to  prevail  upon  his  nephew,  the  young 
King  of  Scotland,  to  make  the  same  alteratioo 
of  religion^  in  his  country,  which  had  been  in* 
troduced  into  England .  Henry,  if  we  can  believe 
vbe  Scottish  historians   fnade  James  the  moat 
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&pl«Qdid  offers,  to  induce  him  to  follow  this 
course.  He  proposed  to  give  him  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  Mary  in  marriage,  and  to  create  him 
Duke  of  Tbrk ;  and,  with  a  view  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  lasting  peace  between  the  coun- 
tries, he  earnestly  desired  A  personal  meeting 
with  his  n^hew  in  the  North  of  England. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  James  wa«,  at 
one  period,  somewhat  inclined  to  the  Reformed 
•doctrines;  at  least,  he  encouraged  a  Scottish 
.poet,  called  Sir  David  Lindesay  of  the  Mount, 
and  also  the  celebrated  scholar  George  Bucha- 
nan, in  composing  some  severe  satires  against 
the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ; 
6ut  the  King  was,  notwithstanding,  by  no  means 
disposed  altogether  to  fall  off  from  the  Church  of 
Rome.  He  dreaded  the  power  of  England,  and 
the  rough,  violent,  and  boisterous  manners  of 
Henry,  who  disgusted  his  nephew  by  the  impru- 
dent violence  with  which  he  pressed  him  to  imi- 
tate his  steps.  But,  in  particular,  James  found 
the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  Roman  Catho« 
lie  faith,  from  the  akill,  intelligence,  and  learn« 
ing  of  the  clergy,  which  rendered  them  far  more 
fit  to  ho]d  offices  of  state,  and  to  assist  him  in 
administering  the  public  business,  than  ^he  no* 
bility,  who  were  at  once,  profoundly  ignorant, 
fierce,  arrogant,  and  ambitious. 

The  Archbishop  Beaton,  already  mentioned, 
and  his  nephew  David  Beaton,  who  was  afler-* 
ward  made  a  Cardinal,  rose  high  *n  Jameses  fa<« 
vour ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  influence  which  they 
possessed  over  the  King's  mind,  was  exerted,  to 
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prevent  his  following  the  example  of  his  uncie 
Henry  in  religkras  ftsairs. 

The  same  influenee  might  aJso  induce  him  to 
seek  an  alliance  with  France  rather  than  with 
England;  £ca  it  was  natural  that  the  Catholic 
clergy,  with  whom  lames  advised,  should  di» 
countenance,  hy  ev«>ry  means  in  their  power,  any 
Approaches  to  an  intimatb  alliance  with  Henry, 
the  mortal  enemy  of  the  Papal  See.  James  V. 
accordingly  visited  France,  and  obtained  the 
hand  of  Magdalen,  the  daughter  of  Francis  I., 
with  a  large  portion.  Much  joy  was  expressed 
ftt  the  lan^ng  of  this  princess  at  Leith,  and  she 
was  received  with  as  great  splendour  and  demono 
stration  of  welcome,  as  the  poverty  of  the  coun- 
try would  permit.  But  the  young  Queen  was  in 
a  bad  state  of  health,  and  died  within  forty  days 
afler  her  marriage. 

After  the  death  of  this  Princess,  the  King,  still 
inclining  to  the  French  alliance,  married  Mary 
of  Guise,  daughter  of  the  Buke  of  Guise,  thus 
connecting  himself  with  a  family,  proud,  am- 
bitious, and  attached,  in  the  most  bigoted  de- 
gree, to  the  Catholic  cause.  This  connexion 
aerved,  no  doubt,  to  increase  King  James's  dis- 
inclination to  any  changes  in  the  established 
Church. 

But  whatever  were  the  sentiments  of  the  So- 
vereign, thode  of  the  subjects  were  gradually 
tending  more  and  more  towards  a  reformation  of 
religion.  Scotland,  at  this,  time,  possessed  se- 
veral men  of  learning  who  had  studied  abroad, 
and  there  learned  and  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
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the  great  Reformer  Calvin.  They  brought  with 
them,  on  their  return,  eopies  of  the  Hoty  Scrip* 
lure,  and  could  give  a  full  account  of  the  con* 
troversy  between  the  Protestai^ts,  as  they  are 
now  called;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Many  among  the  Scottish,  both  of  the  greater 
and  lower  rankybecame  converts  to  the  new  doc* 
trines. 

The  Popish  mtnistera  and  councillors  of  the 
King  ventured  to  have  recourse  to  violence,  i» 
order  to  counteract  these  results.  Several  per* 
sons  were  seized  upon,  tried  before  the  Spiritual 
Courts  of  the  Bishop  of  Saint  Andrews,  and. 
condemned  to  the  flames.  The  modesty  and 
decency  with  which  these  men  behaved  on  their 
trials,  and  the  patience  with  which  they  under* 
virent  the  tortures  of  a  cruel  death,  protesting 
at  the  same  time  their  firm  belief  in  the  doc* 
trines  for  which  they  had  been  condemned  to 
the  stake,  made  the  strongest  impression  on 
tlie  beholders,  and  increased  the  confidence  of 
tliose  who  had  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  He* 
formers.  Stricter  and  more  cruel  laws  were 
made  against  heresy.  Even  the  disputing  the 
}>ower  of  the  Pope  was  punished  with  death  ; 
yet  the  Reformation  seemed  to  gain  ground  in 
proportion  to  every  effort  to  check  it. 

The  favours  which  the  King  extended  to  the 
Catholic  clergy,  led  the  Scottish  nobility  to  look 
ujK)n  them  with  jealousy,  and  increased  their  in* 
eiination  towards  the  Protestant  doctrines.  The 
wealth  of  the  abbeys  and  convents,  also,  tempted 
many  of  the  nobles  and  gentry,  who  hoped  to 
have  a  share  of  their  lands,  in  case  of  their  be^ 
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ing  disM^ved)  as  in  Eagland.  And  although 
there  were,  doubtless,  good  men  as  well  as  bad ' 
among  the  monks/yet  the  indoJent,  and  eren  de« 
bauched  lives  of  many  of  the  order,  rendered 
them,  generally,  odious  and  contemptible  to  the 
common  people. 

The  pq>ular  discontent  was  increased  by  an 
incident  which  took  place  in  the  year  1537.  A 
matron  of  the  highest  rank,  Jaite  Douglas,  sister 
of  the  banished  Earl  of  Angus,  widow  of  John 
Lyon  Lord  of  Glamis,  and  wife  of  Archibald 
Campbell  of  Kepneith,  was  accused  of  having 
practised  against  the  life  of  James,  by  the  ima* 
ginary  crime  of  witchcraft,  and  the  more  for  mi* 
dable  means  of  poison*  Her  purpose  was  alleged, 
to  be  the  restoration  of  the  Douglasses  to  Scot- 
land, «id  to  their  estates  and  influence  in  that 
country.  The  lady  was  burnt  alive  on  the  Cas* 
tie-Hill  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  spectators,  filled 
with  pity  for  her  youth  and  beauty,  and  surpri* 
sed  at  the  courage  with  whick  she  endured  the 
sentence,  did  not.  iail  to  impute  her  execution 
less  to  any  real  crkne,  than  to  the  King's  deep* 
rooted  hatred  against  the  house  of  Douglas.  An« 
other  capital  punishment,  though  on  an  object 
of  general  dislike,  served  to  confirm  the  opinion 
entertained  of  James's  severity^  not  to  say  cru- 
dty  of  disposition.  We  have  mentioned  .Sir 
James  Hamilton  of  Draphane,  called  the  Bastard 
of  Arran,  as  distinguished  on  account  of  the  fe* 
Eoctty  of  his  dit^iosition,  and  the  murders  which 
he  committed  in  cold  blood.  This  man  had 
been  made  Sheriff  of  Ayr,  and  had  received 
oUier  i^Tours  from  the  King's  hand.    Notwitb^. 
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itanding,  he  was  suddenly  accused  of  treason  bjr 
a  cousin  and  namesake  of  his  own ;  and  on  that 
sole  testimony,  condemned  and  executed.  Upon 
this  occasion  also  public  opinion  charged  Jamei 
with  having  proceeded  without  sufficient  eri^ 
dence  of  guih. 

In  the  meantime,  Hetiry  contiaued  to  press 
the  King  of  Scotland,  by  letters  and  negotiik 
tions,  to  enter  into  common  measures  with  htm 
against  the  Catholic  dergy.  He  remonstrated 
with  his  nephew,  upon  his  preferring  to  imfyrov^ 
liis  royal  revenue  by  means  of  herds  and  flocks, 
Vhich  he  represented  as  an  unpriacely  practice, 
j5aying,  that  if  he  wanted  money,  he,  his  kinil 
tincle,  would  let  him  have  what  sums  he  pleased; 
or,  that  the  wealth  of  the  Catholic  convents  and 
monasteries  was  a  fund  that  lay  at  his  command 
whenever  he  liked  to  seize  it.  Lastly,  the  Eng^ 
lish  Ambassador,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  insisted,  as 
directed  by  his  instructions,  upon  the  evil  doc- 
trines and  vicious  lives  of  the  clergy,  against 
whom  he  urged  the  King  to  take  violent  mea- 
sures. 

Much  of  this  message  was  calculated  to  al^ 
front  James,  yet  he  answered  temperately.  He 
acknowledged  that  he  preferred  living  on  his  own 
revenue,  such  as  it  was,  to  becoming  dependent 
upon  another  king,  even  though  he  was  his  un- 
cle. He  had  no  pretext  or  motive,  he  said,  to 
seize  the  possessions  of  the  clergy,  tyecause  they 
were  always  ready  to  advance  him  money  wheti 
he  had  need  of  it.  Those  among  them  who  led 
vicious  lives,  he  would  not  fail,  he  added,  to  cor- 
rect severely ;  but  he  did  not  consider  as  just  to 
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puoish  the  whoie  body  for  the  faults  of  a  few 
King  James  suffered  a  doubtful  promise  to  be 
extracted  from  him  that  he  would  meet  Henry 
At  York,  if  the  affairv  of- his  kingdom  would 
^rmit. 

The  King  was  now  brought  to  a  puzzling  al* 
4ernatiTe,  being  either  obliged  to  comply  with  his 
uncle's  wishes,  break  off  his  alliance  with  France^ 
mud  introduce  the  Reformed  religion  into  hie 
^omintoiis,  or,  by  adhering  to  France  and  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  to  run  all  the  hazards  of  a  war 
with  England.  The  churchmen  exercised  their 
full  authority  over  the  mind  of  James  at  this  cri* 
918.  The  ^Id  of  France  was  not  sparged  to  de» 
termine  bis  resolution ;  and  it  may  be  supposed 
ihat  the  young  Clueen,  so  nearly  connected  with 
ibe  Catholic  House  of  Guise,  gave  .her  influence 
to  the  same  party.  James  at  length  determined 
to  disappoint  his  uncle ;  and  af^r  the  haughty 
Henry  had  remained  six  days  at  York,  in  the 
expectation  of  meeting  hizn,  he  excused  himself 
.by  some  frivolpue  apology.  Henry  was,  aj 
might  have  been  expected,  mortally  offended^ 
and  prepared  for  war. 

A  fierce  and  ruinous  war  immediately  com- 
menced.  Henry  sent  numerous  forces  to  ravage 
ihe  Scottish  Border.  James  obtained  success  m 
the  first  considerable  action,  to  his  unutterable 
satisfaction,  and  prepared  for  more  decisive  bos* 
tility.  He  assembled  the  array  of  his  kingdom, 
and  marched  from  Edinburgh  as  far  as  Fala,  on 
his  way  to  the  Border,  when  tidipgs  arrived,  1st 
November,  1542,  that  the  English  general  had 
wUhdrawn  his  forces  within  the  English  frontier* 
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On  this  newi  the  Soodtsli  nobles,  who,  with 
iheir  vassalSy  had  joined  the  royal  standard,  inti- 
jnated  to  their  So?ereign,  that  though  they  had 
iaken  up  aroM  to  cave  die  country  from  invasioOy 
yet  they  considered  the  war  with  England  a»  an 
impoIHie  measure,  and  only  undertaken  to  gra- 
tify the  deify ;  and  that  ther^nre,  the  Eogliah 
having  retired,  they  were  determined  not  to  ad*- 
.?ance  one  foot  into  (he  enemy's  country.  One 
Border  chieftain  abne  offered  with  his  retinue 
to  follow  the  King  whweter  he  chose  to  lead* 
This  was  Jolui  Scott  of  Thirbtane^  whom  James 
jDewarded  with  an  addition  to  his  paternal  eoat 
of  anns^  with  a  bunch  of  spears  for  the  crest,  and 
the  motto.  Ready,  aye  Ready. 
,  James,  findnig  himself  thus  generally  thwarted 
and  deserted  by  the  nobility,  returned  to  Edin* 
i)urgh,  dishonoured  before  his  people,  and  in  the 
deepest  dejectfon  of  mind. 

To  retaliate  the  inroads  of  the  Engli^,  and 
wipe  out  the  memory  of  Fala^Moss,  the  Kinff 
resolved  that  an  army  often  thousand  men  shouli 
invade  England  on  the  Western  Border ;  and  he 
imprudent^  sent  with  them  his  particular  fa^ 
¥ourite,  CNirer  Sinclair,  who  shared  with  the 
priests  the  unpopularity  of  the  English  war,  and 
^as  highly  obnoouous  to  the  nobility,  as  one  of 
those  who  engrossed  the  royal  iavour  to  their 
iprejttdice. 

The  army  had  juat  entefed  English  ground, 
U  a  place  called  Solway*>Moss,  when  this  Oliver 
Sinclair  was  raised  upon  the  soldiers'  shields  to 
sewi  to  the  army  a  commission,  which,  it  is  said^ 
SMuned  Lofd  Maxwell  commander  of  the  exped^ 
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tioB.  But  no  one  doolited  thst  Oliver  Sinclair 
had  himseif  been  named  eonunandeivia-c&iief ; 
mnd  ms  he  was  generally  disliked  and  despieed, 
Ihe  army  instantly  fell  into  a  state  of  extreme 
jfioaitision.  Four  or  five  hundred  English  Boiw* 
derers,  commanded  by  Thomas  Dacre  and  Joha 
Misgave,  perceived  this  fiactnation,  and  charg* 
^  the  numerous  squadrons  t^  the  inrading  army. 
The  Scots  fled  without  even  attempting  to  fight. 
Numbers  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  suffered 
themselves  to  be  made  prisoners  rather  than  face 
ihe  displeasure  of  their  disappointed  Sovereign. 
The  unfortunate  James  had  lately  been  as- 
saulted by  various  calamities.  The  death  of  bis 
two  sons,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  defection  at 
Fala,  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind, 
and  haunted  him  even  in  the  visions  of  the  night. 
He  dreamed  he  saw  the  fierce  Sir  James  Hamil- 
ton, whom  he  had  caused  to  be  put  to  death  upon 
slight  evidence.  The  bloody  shade  approached 
bmx  with  a  sword,  and  said,  **  Gruel  tyrant,  thou 
iiast  unjustly  murdered  me,  who  was  indeed  bar 
barotts  to  other  men,  bat  always  faithful  and 
true  to  thee ;  wherefore  now  shalt  thoii  have  thy 
deserved  ponishmenf  So  saying,  it  seemed  to 
liim  as  if  Sir  Jaines  Hamilton -cut  off  first  ont 
arm  and  then  another,  and  then  kfh  him,  thread* 
doing  to  come  back  soon  and  cut  his  head  off. 
Such  a  dream  was  very  likely  to  arise  in  the 
King's  mind,  perturbed  as  it  was  by  misfortunes, 
and  even  perhaps  internally  reproaching  himself 
for  Sir  James  Hamilton's  death.  But  to  James 
^e  striking  off  his  arftis  appeared  to  allude  tt 
Ihe  death  of  his  twso  sons,  and  he  became  eoi# 
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rineed  thai  the  ihieato  of  the  vision  presaged  his 
own  death. 

The  disgraceful  meWh  of  Uie  battle,  or  rather 
tlie  rout  of  Solway,  filled  up  ihe  measure  of  his 
despair  and  desolation.  He  shut  nimself  up  in 
the  palace  of  Falkland,  and  refused  to  listen  to 
any  consolation.  A  burning  fever,  the  conso- 
<|ueoce  of  his  grief  and  shame,  9  ^«zed  upon  the 
unfortunate  Monareh.  Theybrou^  Hun  tidings 
that  his  wife  had  given  birth  to  a  dan^  *<r  ;  but 
he  only  replied,  "  It  (meaning  the  crow».  "ame 
with  a  lass,  and  it  will  go  with  a  lass."  He  s^ke 
little  more,  hot  turned  hie  face  to  the  wall,  and 
died  of  the  most  melancholy  of  diseases,  a  bro* 
ken  heart.  He  was  scarce  thirtynine  years  old ; 
in  the  very  prime  therefore  of  life.  If  lie  had 
not  sulbred  the  coonseb  of  the  Cathplic  priests 
to  hurry  him  into  a  war  with  England,  James  V. 
might  have  been  as  fortunate  a  prince  as  his 
abUities  and  talents  deserved. 
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NtgMaiiynsfor  u  Marri^e  heiween  ike  Young 
Queen  Mwy  and  Prince  Edward&f  Eng^ 
land-^ktir  faikare^^Mnvasum  of  Seotkmd-^ 
— Cardinal  B€aton*s  Administration  and 
Deaihr-^BaJLiU  of  PinMe^Queai  Mary  is 
sent  to  France^  and  the  Queem  Dowager  be-* 
comes  Regent'-^Frogress  if  ike  ReformaHan 
^-^Qwten  Mary  ros^et  to  return  to  Scotland, 

Thb  mifllbrtaiiM  of  Mary  Stewart,  who  0ae- 
ceeded  her  father  io  the  Grown  of  Scotland,  eon^ 
menced  at  her  very  birth,  and  could  scarce  be 
considered  as  ceasing  daring  the  whole  period 
of  her  life.  Of  all  t&  unhappy  princes  of  the 
line  of  Stewart,  she  was  the  most  uniformly  mi- 
serable. She  was  born  7th  December,  1542, 
and,  in  a  few  days  after,  became,  by  her  father's 
death,  the  infant  queen  of  a  distracted  country. 

Two  parties  strpve,  as  is  usual  in  minorities, 
to  obtain  the  supreme  power.  Mary  of  Guise, 
the  Queen  Mother,  with  Cardinal  David  Beaton, 
were  at  the  head  of  that  which  favoured  the  alli- 
ance with  France.  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Arran, 
the  nearest  male  relation  of  the  infant  Queen, 
was  chief  of  the  other,  and  possessed  more  ex- 
tended popularity ;  for  the  nobles  dreaded  the 
bold  and  ambitious  character  of  the  Cardinal,  and 
the  common  people  detested  him,  on  account  of 
his  cruel  persecution  of  the  Reformers.     Th* 
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Earl  of  Arran,  hower^r,  was  but  a  fickle  and 
timid  many  with  little,  it  would  seem,  to  recom- 
mend him  besides  his  high  birth.  He  was,  how* 
ever,  preferred  to  the  office  of  Regent. 

Henry  VIII.  is  said  to  have  expressed  much 
concern  for  the  death  of  his  nephew,  saying 
there  would  never  again  reign  a  King  in  Scot* 
land  so  nearly  relat^  to  him,  or  so  dear  to  him, 
and  blaming,  not  the  late  James  V.,  but  his  evil 
eoonciUors,  for  the  unfortunate  dispute  between 
them.  At  the  same  tune,  Henry  formed  a  plan 
e£  uniting  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, by  a  match  bejtwtzt  the  infant  dueen  of 
ScoUand  and  his  only  son,  Edward  VI.  then  a 
child.  He  took  into  his  councils  the  Earl  of 
Qlencairn  and  other  Scotch  nobles,  made  pri* 
ioners  in  the  rout  of  Sol  way,  and  offered  to  set 
Ihem  at  Hberty,  provided,  on  their  returnto  Scot 
'  land,  they  would  undertake  to  ClMrwaid  the  match 
which  be  proposed.  They  were  released  ac 
eordingly,  upon  giving  pledges  that  they  wouk 
return  in  case  ihe  treaty  should  not  be  accom* 
plished; 

Archibald,  Earl  of  Angus,  with  his  brother. 
Sir  George  Douglas,  took  the  same  opportunity 
of  returning  into  Scotland  afler  fifteen  years'  ex- 
ile. They  had  been  indebted  to  Henry  for  sup- 
port and  protection  during  that  long  space  of 
time.  He  had  even  admitted  them  to  be  mem- 
bers of  his  Privy  Council,  and  by  the  countenance 
he  afforded  them  had  given  great  oifence  to  the 
late  King  James*  When,  therefore,  the  influence 
of  the  Douglasses,  naturally  attached  to  him  by 
graiittide,  was  added  to  that  of  Glencairn  and 
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the  others,  who  had  been  made  prisoners  ft  Sol 
nay,  and  to  the  general  werght  of  the  Protestants, 
fovourabie,  of  course,  to  an  alHance  with  Eng- 
land, Henry  most  be  considered  as  having  a 
party  in  Scotland  completely  auspicious  to  his 
views. 
But  the  impatient  temper  of  the  English  Mo- 
arch  ruined  his  own  scheme.  He  ^manded 
the  custody  of  the  young  Q^ueen  of  Scotland  till 
she  should  be  of  age  to  oo«{^etethe  marriage  to 
be  contracted  by  the  present  leagne,  und  be  in* 
sisted  that  some  of  the  strongest  forts  in  the  king- 
dom should  be  pot  into  liis  hands.  These  pro- 
posals excited  the  national  jealousy  of  the  Scots, 
and  the  characteristic  love  of  indepen^nce  and 
liberty  which  we  find  that  peoj^  have  always 
displayed.  The  nation  at  large  beeame  persua- 
ded that  Henry  VHI.,  under  pretence x>f  a  union 
by  marriage,  nourished,  like  Edward  I.  in  simi- 
lar circumstances,  the  purpose  of  sobduing  the 
country.  The  lords  who  had  agreed  to  assist 
Henry's  views,  could  )^  of  no  use  to  him,  in  oon- 
sequence  of  the  extravagance  of  his  propositioDs. 
They  told  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  English  ambas- 
sador, frankly,  that  the  nation  would  not  endure 
the  surrender  of  the  Queen's  person  to  H^iry 's 
charge — that  their  own  vassals  woukl  fiot  take 
arms  for  them  in  such  a  cause — that  the  old  wo- 
men of  Scotland,  with  their  diataflTs,  nay,  the 
very  stones  in  the  street,  would  rise  and  fight 
against  it. 

Henry  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to 

defer  the  time  for  giving  to  him  the  custody  of 

'  Queen  Mary's  person,  until  she  should  be  ten 
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yeats  old ;  but  %?ien  this  modified  proposition  ex*' 
cited  the  greatest  jealousy ;  and  Sir  George  Doi>» 
l^as,  Henry's  chief  advocate,  only  ventared  to 
vecomm^od  acquiescence  io  the  King's  proposal, 
as  a.  means  of  gaining  tone.  He  told  the  Scot 
tish  nobles  of  a  cwtdn  King  who  was  so  fond 
of,  an  asSy  that  he  insisted  that  his  chief  physt* 
cian  should  teach  the  animal  to  speak,  upon 
pain  of  being  himself  put  to  death.  The  phy- 
sician consented  to  undertake  the  cure,  bnt  gave 
the  King  to  understand  that  it  would  be  ten 
years  hi  fore  the  operation  of  his  medicines 
could  take  effect  The  King  permitted  him  to 
sst  to  work  accordingly.  Now,  one  of  the  phy* 
sician's  friends  seeing  him  basy  about  the  ani- 
mal, expressed  his  wonder  that  so  wise  a  man 
should  unckrtake  what  was  contrary  to  nature; 
to  which  the  physician  replied, — "  Do  you  not 
see  I  have  gained  ten  years  advantage  ?  If  I 
had  refused  the  King's  orders,  I  mast  have  been 
instantly  put  to  death  ;  but  as  it  is,  I  have  the 
advantage  of  a  long  delay,  during  which  the 
King  may  die,  the  ass  may  die,  or  I  may  die  my* 
self.  In  either  of  the  three  cases,  I  am  freed 
from  my  trouble.  Even  so,"  said  Sir  George 
Douglas,  **  if  we  agree  to  th»  treaty,  we  avoid 
a  bloody  and  destructive  war,  and  have  a  long 
period  before  us,  during  which  the  King  of 
England,  his  son  Prince  Edward,  or  the  infant 
dueen  Mary,  may  either  of  them  die,  so  that  the 
treaty  will  be  broken  off."  Moved  by  such  rea» 
sons,  a  Parliament,  which  consisted  almost  ei» 
;irely  of  the  Lords  of  the  English  party,  con 
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■ented  to  theimatch  with  Eaglaad,  and  the  R#« 
gent  An  an  also  agreed  to  it. 

But  while  one  part  of  the  Scottish  noble« 
adopted  the  reaolntion  to  treat  with  King  Hen« 
ry  on  his  'own  terms,  the  Queen  Mother  and 
Cardinal  Beaton  were  at  the  head  of  anoth^ 
and  still  more  nnmeroiu  faction,  who  adhered 
to  the  old  religion,  and  to  the  ancient  alliance 
with  France,  and  were,  of  course,  directly  op- 
posed to  the  English  match.  The  feel^  tem- 
per of  the  Regent  contribated  to  break  off  the 
treaty  which  he  had  subscribed.  Within  a  fort- 
night after  he  had  ratified  the  conditions  of  the 
match  with  England,  he  reconciled  himself  to 
the  Cardinal  and  Queen  Mother,  and  joined  in 
putting  a  stop  to  the  proposed  marriage. 

The  English  fCing,  if  he  could  have  been 
watchful  and  patient,  might  perhaps  have 
brought  the  measure,  which  was  alike  important 
to  both  countries,  once  more  to  bear.  But  Hen- 
ry, incensed  .at  the  Regent's  double  dealing,  de- 
termined for  immediate  war.  He  sent  a  fleet 
and  army  into  the  Frith  of  Forth,  which  landed, 
and,  finding  no  opposition,  burnt  the  capital  of 
Scotland,  and  its  sea-port*  and  plundered  the 
country  around.  Sir  Ralph  Evers,  and  Sir  Bri- 
^  an  Latoun,  were,  at  the  8ara&  time,  employed  in 
inaking  inroads  on  the  Border,  which  Were  of 
the  fiercest  and  most  wasteful  description.  The 
account  of  the  ravage  is  tremendous.  In  one 
foray  they  numbered  one  hundred  and  nine* 
ty-two  towers  and  houses  of  defence  burnt  or 
razed  ;  four  hundred  Scots  slain,  and  eight  hun* 
dred  made  prisoners;  ten  thousand  cattle,  twelve, 
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thousand  sheep,  and  a  thousand  horses,  driven 
away  as  spoil.  Another  list  gives  an  account  of 
the  destruction  of  seven  monasteries,  or  re]i^ 
gious  houses,  sixteen  castles,  or  towers,  five 
mUri&et  towns,  two  hundred  and  forty-three  vil- 
lages, thirteen  mills,  and  three  hospitals,  all  pull- 
ed down  or  burnt. 

The  exploits  of  the  English  leaders  might  gra 
tify  Henry's  resentment,  but  they  greatly  inju- 
red his  interest  in  Scotland^  for  all  the  natives 
became  united  to  repel  the  invaders ;  and  even 
those  that  liked  the  proposed  match  with  Eng- 
liChd  best,  were,  to  use  an  expression  of  the 
time,  disgusted  with  so  rough  a  mode  of  wooing. 
1  he  Douglasses  themselves,  bound  to  Henry  by 
so  many  ties,  were  obliged,  ^n  seeing  the  dis- 
tress and  devastation  of  the  country,  to  take 
part  in  the  war  against  him,  and  soon  found  an 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

It  seems  Henry  had  conferred  upon  his  two 
successful  leaders,  Evers  and  Latoun,  all  the 
lands  which  they  should  be  able  to  conquer  upon 
the  Border,  and,  in  particular,  the  fine  countiep 
of  Merse  and  Teviotdale. — **  I  will  write  the  in- 
strument of  possession  upon  their  own  bodies, 
with  sharp  pens,  and  in  blood-red  ink,"  said  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  **  because  they  destroyed  the 
tombs  of  my  ancestors  at  the  Abbey  of  Melrose/' 
He  urged,  accordingly,  the  Regent,  or  Govern- 
or, as  he  was  called,  Arran,  to  move  towards  the 
frontiers  to  protect  them.  The  Governor  was 
with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  advance  southward 
to  Melrose,  with  scarce  so  many  as  five  hundred 
Inen  in  ^s  company.     The  English  leaders 
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were  lyings  at  Jedburgh  wiib  five  fliottsaiid  meii« 
Three  thouatnd  of  tSese  wete  regalf^  soldier*^ 
wiid  by  the  King  of  England ;  the  rest  wer^ 
Borderers,  amongst  whoei  there  were  manj 
Scottidb  elans  wlra  had  taken  the  red  cross,  and 
ftubinitted  themselves  to  the  dominion  of  Eng- 
land. With  these  forces  Evers  and  Latoua 
made  a  sudden  maieh,  to  surprise  the  Governor 
and  his  handful  of  men ;  but  they  failed,  for  the 
Scots  retreated  beyond  the  Tweedy  to  the  hills 
near  Galashiels. 

The  English  then  prepared  lo  retire  to  Jed 
burgh,  aiid  .the  Governor,  acting  by  Angus's  ad- 
vice, £>l]owed  them,  and  watch^  their  motions. 
In  the  meantime,  succours  began  to  come  in  t^ 
the  Scottish  arm  v.  A  bold  young  man,  Nor  man 
Leslie,  the  master  of  Roth^,  was  the  first  lo 
come  up,  with  three  hundred  horse,  from  Fife^ 
gallantly  armed.  Afterward  the  Lord  of  Buo 
deuch  joined  them  wHh  a  few  of  his  plan,  who 
arrived  at  full  speed,  and  assured  them  the  rest 
would  be  presently  on  the  field.  This  Border 
<ihieflain  was  a  man  of  great  military  sagacity i 
and  knew  the  ground  welL  He  advised  the 
Governor  and  Angus  to  draw  up  their  men  at 
the  foot  of  a  smdl  eminence,  and  to  send  their 
horses  to  th^  rear.  The  English,  'seeing  the 
horses  of  the  Scots  ascend  the  hill,  concluded 
they  were  in  flight,  and  turned  hastily  back  to 
attack  them,  hurrying  in  confusion,  as  to  an  as* 
sured  oonque.«t.  Thus  they  came  in  (front  of  the 
Scottish  army,  who  were  ck)se]y  and  firmly 
drawa  up,  at  the  v«ry  moment  when  they  them* 
•elves  were    n  confosion  with  l^eir  hasty  adf 
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Yance.  As  the  Scots  began  to  charge,  the  Earl 
of  Angas,  seeing  a  heron  arise  out  of  the 
marsh,  cried  out,  **  Oh  that  I  had  my  white 
hawk  here,  that  we  might  all  join  battle  at 
onceP'  The  English,  surprised  and  out  of 
breath,  having  besides  the  wind  in  their  face, 
and  the  son  in  their  eyesr,  were  completely  de- 
feated, and  compelled  to  tj^ke  to  flight.  The 
Scottish  Borderers,  who  had  joined  them,  per- 
ceiving their  countrymen  to  be  victorious,  threw 
away  their  red  crosses,  the  distinction  which 
they  had  assumed  as  subjects  of  England,  and 
fell  upon  the  English,  for  the  purpose  of  help* 
ing  whom  they  had  come  to  the  field.  These 
renegades  made  a  pitiful  slaughter,  and  th« 
Scots,  in  general,  provoked,  probably,  by  the 
lat9  ravages  of  the  English,  showed  themselves 
sb  cruel  to  the  vanquished,  that  they  seemed  to 
deserve  the  severe  blow  which  the  nation  soon 
afterward  received.  Tradition  says,  that  a 
beautiful  young  maiden,  called  Lilliard,  follow- 
ed her  lover  from  the  little  village  of  Maxton ; 
and  when  she  saw  him  fall  in  battle,  rushed  her- 
self into  the  heat  of  the  fight,  afVer  slaying  se* 
veral  of  the  English.  From  this  female,  they 
call  the  field  of  battle  Lilliard's  Edge  to  thia 
day. 

This  battle  was  fought  14th  December,  1544. 
'A  thousand  Englishmen  were  killed,  together 
with  their  two  leaders,  of  whom  Evers  was  bu« 
ried  in  the  Abbey  of  Melrose,  which  he  had  re* 
peatedly  plundered  and  finally  burnt.  A  great 
many  prisoners  were  made.  One  was  Thomas 
.  Reaa,  an  alderman  of  the  city  of  London,  whom 
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we  are  surprised  to  meet  with  in  such  a  predica^ 
ment  •  This  worthy  citizen  had,  it  seems,  re- 
fused to  pay  his  share  of  a  benevolence,  as  it 
was  called,  that  is,  of  a  sum  of  money,  which 
the  King  demanded  from  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don. It  seems  that  though  the  power  of  the 
King  could  not  throw  him  into  jail  until  he  paid 
the  moaey»  yet  he  could  force  him  to  go  as  a 
soldier ;  and  there  is  a  letter  to  Lord  Evers,  di- 
recting that  Read  should  be  subjected  to  all  the 
rigours  and  hardships  of  the  service,  that  he 
might  know  what  soldiers  suffered,  and  be  more 
ready  another  time  to  assist  the  King  with  mo- 
ney to  pay  them.  It  is  to  be  supposed,  that  the 
Alderman  had  a  large  ransom  to  pay  to  the 
^Scotsman  who  had  the  good  luck  to  get  him  for 
a  prisoner.  • 

Henry  VIII.  was  extremely  offended  at  this 
defeat  of  Lilliard's  Edge,  or  Ancram-moor,  as  it 
is  frequently  called,  and  vented  his  displeasure  in 
jnenaees  against  the  Earl  of  Angus,  notwith- 
standing their  connexion  by  the  Earl's  marriage 
.with  the  King's  sister.  Angus  treated  the  threats 
of  the  English  monarch  with  contempt.  "  Is  our 
royal  brother-in-law,"  he  said,  "  angry  with  me 
for  being  a  good  Sdotsman^  and  for  revenging 
upon  Ralph  Evers  the  destruction  of  my  ances- 
tors' tombs  at  Melrose!  They  were  better  men 
than  he,  and  I  could  in  honour  do  no  less.  And 
will  he  take  my  life  for  that?  Little  does  King 
.Henry  know  the  skirts'  of  Cairntablc  (a  moun- 
tain near  Douglas  Castle;)  I  can  keep  myself 
there  against  all  his  English  host." 

The  truth  is  that,  at  no  period  of  their  hiito* 
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'  f y,  had  the  Scotti&h  people  ever  been  mote  at- 
tached to  France,  and  more  alienated  from  Eng- 
land, than  now$  the  proposed  match  between 
the  young  Queen  and  the  Ehgltflh  Prince  of 
Wales  being  generally  regarded  with  abhorrence, 
which  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  Tindictive  and 
fUriotts  manner  in  which  Henry  conducted  the 
war.  Of  all  the  Scottish  nobles  who  had  or!- 
ginally  belonged  to  the  English  party,  Lennox 
alone  continued  friendly  to  Henry ;  and  he  be«  , 
tng  obliged  to  fly  into  England,  the  King  caused 
him  to  marry  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter 
of  his  sister  Margaret,  by  her  second  husband, 
'  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  of  course  the  King*s 
niece.  Their  son  was  the  unhappy  Henry  Lord 
Darnley,  of  whom  we  shall  have  much  to  say 
hereafter. 

The  King  of  France  now  sent  a  powerful  hody 
of  auxiliary  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Scots, 
besides  considerable  supplies  of  money,  which 
enabled  them  to  retaliate  the  English  ravages, >o 
that  the  Borders  on  both  sides  were  fearfully 
wasted.  A  peace  at  length,  in  June  1546,  end- 
« ed  a  war  in  which  both  countries  suffered  se- 
verely, without  either  attaining  any  decisive  ad- 
vantage. 

The  Scottish  afllkirs  were  now  managed  almost  - 
entirely  by  Cardinal  Beaton,  a  statesman,  as  we 
before  observed,  of  great  abilities,  but  a  bigoted 
Catholic,  tnd  a  man  of  a  severe  and  crueltem- 
per.  He  had  gained  entire  influence  over  the 
Regent  Arran,  and  had  prevailed  upon  that  fiekie 
noUeman  to  abandon  the  Protestant  doctrines, 
.econcile  himself  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
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.  give  way  to  the  prosecution  of  the  heretics,  aa 

.  the  Protestants  were  still  called.  Many  cruel- 
ties were  exercised,  but  that  which  excited  pub- 
lic feeling  to  the  highest  degree,  was  the  barba- 

^  tons  death  of  George  Wishart. 

This  martyr  to  the  cause  of  Reformation  was 

.  a  man  of  honourable  birth,  great  wisdom  and 
eloquence,  and  of  primitive  piety.  He  preached 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  religion  with  zeal 
and  with  success,  and  was  for  some  time  protect- 
ed against  the  efforts  of  the  vengeful  Catholics  by 
the  Barons  who  had  become  converts  to  the  Pro- 
testant faith.  At  length,  however,  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Cardinal,  being  surrendered  to 
him  by  Lord  Bothwell,  and  was  conveyed  to  the 
Castle  of  Saint,  Andrews,  a  strong  fortress  and 
palace  belonging  to  the  Cardinal  as  Archbishop, 
and  there  thrown  into  a  dungeon.  Wishart  was 
then  brought  to  a  public  trial,  for  heresy,  before 
the  Spiritual  Court,  where  the  Cardinal  presided. 
He  was  accused  of  preaching  heretical  doctrine 
by  two  priests,  called   Lauder  and  Oliphant, 

.whose  outrsLgeous violence  was  strongly  contrast- 
ed with  the  patience  and  presence  of  mind  shown 

.  by  the  prisoner.  He  appealed  to  the  authority 
of  the  Bible  against  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
but  his  judges  were  little  disposed  to  listen  to  his 
arguments,  and  he  was  pondemned  to  be  burnt 
alive.  The  place  of  execution  was  opposite  to 
the  stately  castle  of  the  Cardinal,  and  Beaton 
himself  sat  upon  the  walls,  which  were  hung 
with  tapestry,  to  behold  the  death  of  his  here- 
tical prisoner.     Wishart  was  then  brought  out 

,  and  fastened  tp  a  stake  with  iron. chains,    ile 
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was  clad  in  a  buckram  garment^  and  several  bags 
of  gunpowder  were  tied  around  his  body,  to  has- 
ten  the  operation  of  the  fire.  A  quantity  of  fa- 
gots were  disposed  around  the  pile.  While  he 
stood  in  expectation  of  his  cruel  death,  he  cast 
his  eyes  towards  his  enemy  the  Cardinal,  as  he 
sat  on  the  walls  of  the  castle  enjoying  the  dread* 
ful  scene. 

'^Captain/'  he  said  to  him  who  commanded 
the  guard,  "  may  God  forgive  yonder  man,  who 
lies  so  proudly  on  the  wall — within  a  lew  days 
he  shall  be  seen  lying  there  in  as  much  shame  as 
he  now  shows  pomp  and  vanity." 

The  pile  was  then  fired,  the  powder  exploded, 
the  fire  arose,  and  Wishart  was  dismissed  by  a 
painful  death  to  a  blessed  immcMttality  in  the 
next  world. 

Perhaps  the  last  words  of  Wishart,  which 
seemed  to  contain  a  prophetic  spirit,  incited 
some  men  to  revenge  his  death.  At  apy  rate, 
the  burning  of  Wishart  greatly  increased  the 
public  detestation  against  the  Cardinal,  and  a 
daring  man  stood  forth  to  gratify  the  general  de- 
sire, by  putting  him  to  death.  This  was  Nor- 
man Leslie,  called  the  master  of  Rothes,  the 
same  who  led  the  men  of  Fife  at  the  battle  of 
Ancram-Moor.  It  appears,  that  besides  his  share 
of  the  common  hatred  to  the  Cardinal  as  a  per- 
secutor, be  had  some  private  feud  or  cause  of 
quarrel  with  him.  With  no  more  than  sixteen 
men,  Leslie  undertook  to  assault  the  Cardinal  in 
his  own  castle,  among  his  numerous  guards  and 
domestics.  It  chanced  that,  as  many  workinen 
were  still  employed  in  labouring  npon  the  forti- 
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ficattons  of  the  castle,  the  widget  of  the  castle- 
gate  was  open  early  in  the  morning,  to  admit 
them  to  their  work.  The  conspirators  took  ad* 
Tantage  of  this,  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
entrance.  Havin?  thus  gained  admittance,  they 
seized  upon  the  domestics  of  the  Cardinal,  and 
turned  them  one  by  one  out  of  the  castle,  then 
hastened  to  the  Cardtnars  chamber,  who  had 
fastened  the  door.  He  refused  them  entrance, 
until  they  threatened  to  apply  fire,  when,  learn- 
ing  that  Norman  Leslie  was  without,  he  at  length 
undid  the  door,  and  asked  for  mercy.  Melville, 
one  of  the  conspirators,  told  him,  be  should  only 
have  such  mercy  as  he  had  extended  to  George 
Wishart,  and  the  other  servants  of  God,  who 
had  been  shin  by  his  orders.  He  then,  with  his 
^word  pointed  to  bis  Weast,  bid  the  Cardinal  say 
his  prayers  to  God,  for  his  last  hour  was  come 
The  conspirators  now  proceeded  to  stab  thetr 
victin/,  and  afterward  dragged  the  dead  body  to 
the  walls,  to  show  it  to  the  citizens  of  Sunt  An- 
drewsy  his  clients  and  dependents,  who  came  n 
fury  to  demand  what  had  become  of  their  Bishop. 
Thus  his  dead  body  really  came  to  lie  with  open 
shame  upon  the  very  battlements  of  his  own  cas- 
tle, where  he  had  sat  in  triumph  to  see  Wishart'i 
execution. 

Many  persons  who  disapproved  of  this  most 
unjustinable  action,  were  yet  glad  that  thk proud 
Cardinal,  who  had  sold  the  country  in  some 
measure  to  France,  was  at  length  removed 
Some  individuals,  who  assuredly  would  not  have 
assisted  in  the  slaughter,  joined  those  who  had 
'slain  the  Cardinal  in  the  defence  of  the  caslie. 
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Tfafi  Regeat  hastened  to  besiege  the  place,  which. 
■applied  by  England  with  money,  engineers,  and 
proTisioas,.  was  abl?  to  resist  the  Scottish  army 
for  five  months.  France,  however,  sent  to  Scot* 
l^nd  a  fleel  (md  an  army,  with  engineers  better 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  attacking  strong  placei 
than  those  of  the  Scottish  nation.  The  castle 
was,  Iherelbre,  surrendered.  The  principal  de» 
fenders  of  it  were  sent  to  Prance,  and  there  fof 
some  time  eB^>loyed  as  galiey-slares.  The  com- 
'moii  people  made  a  song  upon  the  ^vent,  of  whicl^ 
the  horthen 


^PriestB,  content  yoa  now. 
And,  prief^  oontent  you  now, 
Since  Nonnan  and  hii  company 
Have  fined  the  gidtoya  foa.» 

Shortly  after  this  tr^cal  incident,  King  Hen 
ty  YIII.  oi  England  died.  But  his  impatient 
and  angry  sphrit  continiied  to  influence  the  coun- 
eits  of  the  nation  under  the  Lord  Protector  So- 
.merset,  who  resolfed  to  take  the  same  violent 
measures  to  compel  the  Scots  logive  their  young 
Queen  in  marriage  to  Edward  VL,  of  which 
Henry  had  set  an  example.  A  chosen  and  well- 
disoipiined  army  of  eighteen  thousand  men,  well 
.  supplied  with  all  necessaries^  and  supported  by 
an  armed  fleet,  invaded  Scotland  on  the  eastern 
fitmtier.  The  Scots  assembled  a  force  of  almost 
double  the  number  of  the  invaders,  but,  as  usual, 
unaccustomed  to  act  in  union  together,  or  to 
follow  the  commands  of  a  single  general.  Ne- 
vertheless, they  displayed  at  the  commencement 
•f  the  campaign  some  military  skill.    They  post- 
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•d  their  anny  behind  the  river  E»k,  new  Mu^- 
selbBrgh,  a  ▼illage  about  six  miies  from  Edhn 
l^urgh,  and  there  seemed  d^erimned  to  axvak  Um 
advance  of  the  English* 

[  The  Ddke  of  Somerset,  Regent  of  Sng land/ 
and  general  of  the  invadtng  army,  was  now  in  « 
State  of  difficnlty.  The  Seots  were  too  strongtf 
posted  to  be  attacked  with  hope  of  svccese,  and 
ft  is  probable  the  EngKsh  most  have  recreated 
iirith  dishonour,  had  ntot  their  enemies,  in  one  of 
those  fits  of  impadieaoe  which  cansed  so  many 
national  calamities,  abandoned  their  position. 

Confiding  in  the  numbers  of  his  army,  the 
Scottish  B^gent  (Earl  of  Arran)  crossed  the 
Esk,  and  thus  gave  the  English  the  advantage 
of  the  ground,  thej  heittg  drawn  up  on  the  top 
of  a  sloping  eminence.  The  Scots  formed  in 
fheir  nsuai  order.  They  wdre  armed  with  braikd* 
ftwords  of  an  admiraUe  forat  and  leaiper,  and  a 
coarse  handkerchief  was  worn  in  doaUe  andtr^ 
-pie  folds  round  the  neck,*— '*  not  for  cold,*'  says 
an  old  historian,  **  but  for  oatiiag.''  EspeciaUj, 
each  man  carried  a  spear  of  eighleea  feel  kmg. 
When  drawn  ilp  thcry  stood  dose  together,  the 
first  rank  kneeling  on  one  knee,  ai^  poiaiing 
their  spears  towards  the  enemy.  The  tank  im* 
tnedialely  behind  stooped  a  little,  and  theolhen 
stood  upright,  presenting  their  bnees  brer  the 
heads  of  their  comrades,  and  holding  them  with 
the  bufr-end  placed  against  their  foot,  the  point 
opposed  to  the  breast  of  the  enemy.  So  that  the 
Scottish  ranks  vrere  so  completely  defended  by 
the  close  order  in  ^hich  they  stood,  and  by  the 
length  of  their  lances,  that  to  charge  them  uew 
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•d*«o  be  asds^  ^  (o  oppose  jour  bare  h^xA  to^ 
a  liedg^hog's  bristles. 

The  baitio  b^ao  by  tbe  Eajrlisb  cavalry,  xxn 
ier  the  Lord  Cray,  rushii^  ppoa  the  close  arraj 
of  the  ScoU.  Tbey  slood  fi^t,  neaacing  the 
horsemea  with  their  pikes,  and  callings  ''  Come, 
oil,  jB  heieties !-'  The  charge  was  dreadful  y 
btti  as.tbe  spetrs  of  the  English  horse  were  ifiucli 
B^rteir  than  those  of  the  Scottish  lofaQtry,  tbe)^ 
had  greatly  the  worst  of  the  OQCOuiUer,  a^d  were 
beaitea  off  with  tbe  loss  of  niaoy  men.  The^ 
Duke  of  Somerset  commanded  Lord  Gray  tp  re- 
new the  charge^  tnit  0«ay  replied,  he  .might  as 
well  bid  him  charge  a  cas|Ie-walL  By  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  body  of  ardiers 
andmasketeerswasemidayed  instead  of  horse* 
men.  The  thick  order  of  tbe  Scots  exposed 
them  to  iasafferable  Ios»  from  these  missiles,  so 
that  the  Earl  of  Angina  whocommsjided  the  van<» 
guard,  made  an  oblique  movement  to  avoid  the 
shot ;  but  the  mtin  body  of  the  Scots  unhappily 
mistook  this  movement  for  a  flight,  and  were 
thrown  into  confusion.  The  van.  then  fled  also, 
and  the  English,  horse  returning  to  the  attack, 
and  their  infantry  pressing  forward^  the  victorjt 
•was  gained  with  very  little  trouble.  The  Scots 
attempted  no  facther  iresistapcq,  and  the  iUaugh<r 
ler  was  very  great,  because  the  river  Esk  lay  be* 
tween  the  fugitives  and  a  place  of  safety.  The 
loss  was  excessive.  For  more  than  Ave  miles 
the  fields  were  covered  with  the  dead,  and  with 
the  spears,  shields,  and  swet ds,  which  the  flying. 
soldiers  had  cast  away,  that  they  might  run  the 
faster.    The  diyr  was  equally  disgraceful  $ad.  di»* 
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ftstroos ;  so  that  the  field  of  Pinkie^  as  it  was  the 
last  mat  defeat  which  the  Scots  received  from 
the  EDglish,  was  also  one  of  the  most  calamitoiis. 
It  was  .fought  upon  10th  September,  1547. 

It  seemed  to  be  decreed,  in  those  oohappj 
national  wars,  that  the  English  should  often  be 
able  to  win  great  victories  over  the  Scots,  hut 
that  thej  should  nerer  derive  an j  permanent  ad- 
vantage from  their  successes.  The  battle  of 
Pinkie,  far  from  paving  the  way  to  a  marriage  be- 
tween Queen  Mary  and  Edward  the  Sixth,  which 
was  the  object  of  Somerset's  expedition,  irritated 
and  alarmed  the  Scots  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
resolved  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  a 
union,  by  marrying  their  young,  mistress  with 
the  Dauphin,  that  is,  the  eldest  son  of  the  King 
of  France,  aiid  sending  her  to  be  bred  up  at  the 
French  court.    The  great  object  of  the  English 

Sovernment  was  thus  rendered  unattainable: 
lut  the  Scots  had  little  occasion  for  triumph. 
The  union  with  France,  which  they  so  hastily 
and  rashly  adopted,  brought  a  new  and  long 
series  of  ruinous  consequences  upon  the  country. 
Scotland,  however,  enioyed  the  immediate  ad- 
tmntage  of  a  considerable  auxiliary  force  of 
French  soldiers,  nnder  an  officer  named  D'Esse, 
who  rendered  material  assistance  in  recovering 
several  forts  and  castles  which  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  after  the  battle  of  Pin- 
kie, and  in  which  they  had  left  garrisons.  The 
presence  of  these  armed  strangers  gave  great  fa* 
cilities  for  carrying  into  accomplishment  the  trea« 
ty  with  France.  The  Regent  was  gratified  by 
the  Dukedom  of  €hatelherault«  conferred  on  him 
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bf  the  French  Kidg,  with  a  coBsid«rable  {)eiiMoii/ 
in  order  to  induce  him  to  consent  iv  the  match. 
The  young  Clueen  was  embarked  on  board  the 
French  galleys  in  Jolj  1548,  accoHipaoied  bj 
four  young  ladies  of  quality  of  her  own  age, 
destined  to  be  her  playfellows  in  ditidhood,  and 
her  companions  when  she  grew  up.  They  all 
bore  the  same  name  with  their  mbtress,  and 
were  called  the  Queen's  Maries 

The  infant  Queen  being  thus  transferred  to 
France,  her  mother,  Mary  of-Guise,  the  widow 
of  James  V.,  had  the  address  to  get  herself  pla* 
eed  at  the  head  of  affkirs  in  Scotiattd.  The 
Duke  of  Ghatelherattit,  as  we  muaH  now  term 
the  Earl  of  Arraa,  always  flexible  in  his  disposi« 
tioA,  was  prevailed  upon  to  resign  the  office  of 
Regent,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Queen 
Dowager,  who  displayed  a  considerttble  degree 
af  wisdom  and  caution  in  the  administration  of 
the  kingdom.  Most  men  wondered  at  the  faci« 
lity  with  which  the  Duke  of  Ghatelheraolt,  him« 
self  so  near  in  relation  to  the  throne,  had  given 
place  to  Mary  of  Guise ;  but  none  was  so  much 
oiTended  as  the  Duke's  natural  brother,  who  had 
succeeded  Beaton  as  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
He  exclaimed,  with  open  indecency,  against  the 
mean  spirit  of  his  brother,  who  had  thus  gi?en 
away  the  power  of  Regent,  when  there  was  but 
a  '*  squalling  girl"  betwixt  him  and  the  crown 

The  Queen  Regent,  thus  established  in  au- 
thority, endeavoured  to  secure  herself  by  dimi« 
nishing  the  power  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  and 
increasing  that  of  the  crown.  For  this  purpose, 
she  proposed  that  a  tax  should  be  levied  on  the 
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country  at  large,  to  paj  hired  soldiers  to  fight, 
instead  of  trusting  the  defence  of  the  country 
to  the  noblemen  and  their  retainers.  This  pro- 
posal was  exceedingly  ill  received  by  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament.  "  We  will  fight  for  our  fami- 
lies and  our  country/'  they  said,  **  better  thau 
any  hirelings  can  do— Our  fathers  did  so,  and 
we  will  follow  their  example."  The  Earl  of  An- 
gus being  checked  for  coming  to  Parliament 
with  a  thousand  horse,  contrary  to  a  proclama- 
tion of  the  Queen  Regent,  that  none  should  tra- 
vel with  more  than  their  usual  household  train , 
answered  iestingly,  '*  That  the  knaves  would 
not  leave  him ;  and  that  he  would  be  obliged  to 
the  Clueen,  if  she  could  put  him  on  any  way  of 
being  rid  of  them,  for  they  consumed  his  beef 
and  his  ale."  She  had  equally  bad  success, 
when  she  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Earl  to 
give  her  up  Jiis  strong  castle  of  Tantallon,  un- 
der pretence  of  putting  a  garrison  there  to  de- 
fend it  against  the  English.  At  first  he  answer- 
ed indirectly,  as  if  he  spoke  to  a  hawk  which  he 
held  on  his  fist,  and  was  feeding  at  the  time, 
''The  devil,"  said  he,  ''is  in  the  greedy  gled 
(kite !)  Will  she  never  be  full  t"  The  Queen, 
not  choosing  to  take  this  hint,  continued  to 
'  urge  her  request  about  the  garrison.  "  The  cas- 
tle, madam,"  he  replied,  "  is  yours  at  command ; 
but,  by  St  Bride  of  Douglas,  I  must  be  the  cap* 
tain,  and  I  will  keep  it  for  you  as  well  as  any 
one  you  will  pat  into  it."  The  other  nobles 
held  similar  opinions  to  those  of  Angus,  and 
would  by  no  means  yield  to  the  proposal  of  levy- 
ing any  hired  troops,  who,  as  they  feared,  might 
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be  employed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Queen  Re- 
gent to  diminish  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom* 

The  prevalence  of  the  Protestant  doctrines  in 
Scotland  strengthened  the  Scottish  nobles  in 
their  disposition  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
Queen  Regent's  desire  to  augment  l^r  power. 
Many  great  nobles,  and  a  stUI  greater  pr<^rtion 
of  the  smaller  barons,  had  embraced  the  reform- 
ed opinions ;  and  the  preaching  of  John  Knox, 
a  man  of  grfat  courage,  zeal,  and  talentSf  made 
converts  daily  from  the  Catholic  faith* 

The  Queen  Regent,  though  herself  a  zealous 
Catholic,  had  for  some  time  tolerated,  and  even 
encouraged,  the  Protestant  party,  because  they 
supported  her  interest  against  that  of  the  Ha- 
miltonis ;  but  a  course  of  politics  had  been  adopt- 
ed in  France,  by  her  brothers  of  the  House  of 
Guise,  which  occasioned  her  tO  change  her  con- 
duct in  this  respect. 

Tou  may  remember,  that  Edward  YI.  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father  Henry.  He  adopted  the 
Protestant  faith,  and  completed  the  Reformation 
which  his  father  began.  But  he  died  early,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  sister  Maiy  of  England, 
daughter  of  Henry  YIII.  by  his  first  wife,  Cathe- 
rine of  Arragon,  whom  he  divorced  under  pre- 
text of  scruples  of  conscience.  This  Mary  en- 
deavoured to  bring  back  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  enforced  the  laws  against  heresy  with  the 
utmost  rigour.  Many  persons  were  burnt  in 
her  reign,  and  hence  she  has  been  called  the 
Bloody  Queen  Mary.  She  died,  however,  after 
a  short  and  unhappy  reign,  and  her  sister  Eliza- 
beth ascended  the  throne  with  the  general  as- 
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Mnt  (^  dl  the  people  of  Engluid*  The  €a4ho< 
Jicsoffomgn  countries,  however,  «iid  p&rtieu* 
Jariy  .those  of  France,  objected  lo  Elizabeth's 
title  to  the  crown.  Elisabeth  was  Henry's 
dau^iter  bf  his  second  wife,  Anne  Bulien.  Now, 
as  the  Pope  had  «ever  conseated  either  to  the 
divorce  of  dueen  Catherine  or  to  the  marriage 
of  Anfie  Bailen,  the  Catholics  urged,  that  £li« 
zabeth  must  be  considered  as  illegitimate^  and  at 
ba?ifig«  therefore,  no  lawful  right  |p  succeed  to 
the  throne,  which,  aa  Henry  VIII.  had  no  other 
ichjld,  must,  they  contended,  descend  upon 
Cfc^eeo  Mary  of  Scotland,  lis  the  grand-daughter 
of  Margaret,  Henry's  sister,  wife  of  James  IV, 
.of  ScotFaod,  and  the  next  lawful  heir,  according 
lo  their  argument,  to  her  deceased  granduncle. 

The  court  of  France,  not  considering  that 
the  English  themselves  were  to  be  held  the  best 
judges  of  the  title  of  their  own  Queen,  resolved, 
^io  «n  evil  hour,  to  put  forward  this  claim  of  the 
Scottish  QrUeen  to  the  English  crown.  Money 
was  coined,  and  plate  wrought,  in  which  Mary, 
with  her  husband  Francis  the  Dauphin,  assu- 
med the  «tyle,  title,  and  armorial  bearings  of 
England,  as  well  as  Scotland ;  and  thus  laid  the 
first  foundation  for  that  deadly  hatred  between 
Elizabeth  and  Mary,  which^  as  you  will  hear 
Dy  and  by,  led  to  such  fatal  consequences. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  finding  France  was  dispo- 
sed to  challenge  her  title  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, prepared  to  support  it  with  all  the  bravery 
and  wisdom  of  her  character.  Her  first  labour 
was  to  re-establish  the  Reformed  religion  upon 
he  same  footing  that  Edward  VI.  had  assigned 
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ro  H  and  to  destroy  the  Roman  Catholic  establish- 
meaUt  which  her  predecessor  Mary  had  endea- 
voured to  replace.  As  the  Catholics  of  France 
and  Scotland  were  her  natural  enemies,  and  at- 
tempted to  set  up  the  right  of  Queen  Maiy  as 
preferable  to  her  own,  so  she  was  sure  to  find 
friends  in  the  Protestants  of  Scotland,  who  could 
not  fail  to  entertain  respect,  and  even  affection, 
for  a  Princess,  who  was  justly  regarded  as  the 
protectress  of  the  Protestant  cause  throughout 
all  Europe. 

When,  therefore,  these  changes  to<^  place 
in  England,  the  Queen  Regent  at  the  instigar 
tion  of  her  brothers  of  the  House  of  Guise,  be* 
gaa  once  more  to  persecute  the  Protestants  in 
Scotland  ;  while  their  leaders  turned  their  eyes 
to  Elizabeth  for  protection,  counsel,  and  assist- 
ance ;  all  of  which  she  was  easily  disposed  tp 
render  to  a  party,  whose  cause  rested  im  the 
same  grounds  with  her  own*.  Thus,  while  France 
made  a  vain  pretence  of  claiming  the  kingdom 
of  England  in  the  name  of  Mary,  and  appealed 
for  assistance  to  the  English  Catholics,  £Iiza« 
beth  far  more  effectually  increased  the  internal 
dissentions  of  Scotland,  by  espousing  the  cause 
of  the  Protestants  of  that  country. 

These  Scottish  Protestants  no  longer  consist- 
ed solely  of  a  few  studious  or  reflecting  men, 
whose  indulgence  in  speculation  had  led  them  to 
adopt  peculiar  opinions  in  religion,  and  idio 
could  be  dragged  before  the  spiritual  courts,  fined, 
imprisoned,  plundered,  banished,  or  burnt  at 
jil^asure.  The  Reformed  cause  had  been  now 
adopted  by  many  of  the  principal  nobility,  and 
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beliiff  the  cause,  at  once,  of  rational  religion  and 
legitimate  freedom,  it  was  generaUy  embraced 
by  those  who  were  most  distingatshed  for  wisdom 
and  pablic  spirit. 

Among  the  conTerts  to  the  Protestant  faith, 
was  a  natural  son  of  the  late  King  James  V., 
tdio,  being  designed  for  the  chmreh,  was  at  this 
time  called  Lord  James  Stewart,  the  Prior  of 
St  Andrews,  but  was  afterward  better  known 
bj  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Murray.  He  was  a 
young  nobleman  of  great  parts,  bravo  and  skil- 
ful in  war,  and  in  peace  a  lover  of  justice,  and 
a  fViend  to  the  lil»erties  of  his  country.  His 
wisdom,  good  moral  conduct,  and  the  zeal  he 
expressed  for  the  Heforraed  religion,  occasioned 
his  being  the  most  active  leader  among  the  Lords 
of  the  tOongregation,  as  the  leaders  of  the  Pro- 
testant party  were  now  called. 

TIm  Queen  Regent,  more  in  compliance  with 
ibe  wishes  of  her  brothers  than  her  own  inclina* 
J  lion,  which  was  gentle  and  moderate,  began  the 
quairel  by  commanding  the  Protestant  preach- 
ers to  be  summoned  to  a  court  of  justice  at  Stir- 
ling, upon  10th  May,  1559 ;  but  such  a  concourse 
of  firiends  and  favourers  attended  them,  that  the 
Queen  Regent  was  glad  to  put  a  stop  to,  the 
If  ial^on  condition  they  should  not  enter  the  town. 
Yet  she  broke  this  promise,  and  had  them  pro- 
claimed outlaws  for  not  appearing,  although  they 
had  been  stopped  by  her  own  command.  Both 
parties  then  prepared  for  hostilities ;  and  an  in- 
cident happened  which  exalted  their  animosity, 
while  it  gave  to  the  course  of  the  Reformation  a 
j;»eculiar  colour  of  zealous  passion 
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iTh«  Protestants  had  made  their  principal 
head-quarters  at  Perth,  where  they  had  already 
commenced  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion. 
John  Knox,  whose  eloquence  we  have  already 
mentioned,  had  pronounced  a  vehement  sermon 
against  the  sin  of  idolatry,  in  which  he  did  not 
spare  those  reproaches  which  the  dueen  Regen 
deserved  for  her  late  breach  of  faith. 

When  his  discourse  was  finished,  and  while 
the  minds  of  the  hearers  were  still  agitated  by 
its  effects,  a  friar  produced  a  little  glass  case,  or 
tabernacle,  containing  the  images  of  saints,  which 
he  required  the  by-standers  to  worship.  A  boy 
tvho  was  present  exclaimed,  **  that  was  gross  and 
sinful  idolatry."  The  priest,  as  incautious  in 
his  passion  as  ilMimed  in  his  devotion,  struck 
the  boy  a  blow ;  and  the  lad,  in  revenge,  threw 
a  stone,  which  broke  one  of  the  images.  Im» 
mediately  all  the  people  began  to  cast  stones,  not 
only  at  the  images,  but  at  the  fine  painted  win- 
dows, and  finally,  pulled  down  the  altars,  defaced 
the  ornaments  of  the  church,  and  nearly  destroy- 
ed the  whole  building.  This  example  was  fol- 
lowed in  other  places;  and  we  have  to  regret  that 
many  beautiful  buildings  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
fury  of  the  lower  orders,  and  were  either  totally 
destroyed,  or  reduced  to  piles  of  shapeless  ruins. 

The  Reformers  of  the  better  class  did  not 
countenance  these  extremities,  although  the 
common  people  had  some  reason  for  the  line  of 
%iolence  they  pursued,  besides  their  own  natural 
inclination  to  tumultuary  proceedings.  One 
preat  point  in  which  the  Catholics  and  Protes* 
tants  differed  wax  that  the  ibrmer  reckoned  th# 
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churches  as  places  hallowed  and  sacred  in  theii 
own  character,  which  it  was  a  highly  meritorious 
iiuty  to  ornameDt  and  adorn  with  every  species 
of  studied  beauty  of  architecture^  The  Scottish 
Protestants,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  them  as 
mere  buildings  of  stone  and  lime,  having  no  es- 
pecial claim  to  respect  when  the  divine  service 
was  finished.  The  defacing,  therefore,  and  even 
destroying,  the  splendid  Catholic  churches,  seem- 
ed to  the  early  reformers  the  readiest  mode  of 
testifying  their  zeal  against  the  superstitions  of 
Popery.  There  was  a  degree  of  policyin  pull- 
ing down  the  abbeys  and  monasteries,  with  the 
ceils  and  lodgings  made  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  monks.  **  Pull  down  the  nests,''  said 
John  Knox,  ''  and  the  rooks  will  fiy  off."  But 
this  maxim  did  not  apply  to  the  buildings  used 
for  public  worship.  Respecting  these,  at  least, 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  followed  the 
example  of  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  who  drew 
out  in  arms,  when  the  multitude  were  about  to 
destroy  the  High  Church  of  that  city,  and,  while 
they  agreed  with  the  more  zealous  in  removing 
ail  the  emblems  of  popish  worship,  insisted  thsTt 
the  building  itself  should  remain  uninjured,  and 
be  applied  to  the  use  of  a  Protestant  church. 

On  the  whole,  however,  though  many  fine 
buildings  were  destroyed  in  Scotland,  in  the  first 
fury  of  the  Reformation,  it  is  better  that  the 
country  shopld  want  these  ornaments,  than  that 
they  should  have  been  preserved  entire,  with  the 
retention  of  the  corrupt  and  superstitious  doc- 
trines which  had  been  taught  in  them. 

The  demolition  of  the  churches  and  sacred 
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bolildings  augmented  the  Claeen  Regent's  di«> 
pleasure  against  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation, 
and  at  length  both  parties  took  the  field.  The 
Protestant  nobles  were  at  the  head  of  their  riu* 
merotts  followers  ;  the  Queen  chiefly  relied  upori 
a  small  but  select  body  of  French  troops.  The 
war  was  not  very  violently  carried  on,  for  the 
side  of  the  Reformers  became  every  day  stronger. 
The  Duke  of  Cbatelherault,  the  first  nobleman 
in  Scotland,  a  second  time  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Congregation,  and  Maitland  of  Lethington, 
one  of  the  wisest  statesmen  in  the  kingdom,  took 
the  same  course.  Al  the  same  time,  although 
the  Lords  found  it  easy  to  bring  together  large 
bodies  of  men,  yet  they  had  not  the  money  or 
means  necessary  to  keep  them  together  for  a  long 
time,  while  the  French  veteran  soldiers  were  al 
ways  ready  to  take  advantage  when  the  Reform- 
ed leaders  were  obliged  to  diminish  their  forced. 
Their  difficulties  became  greater  when  the  Queen 
Regent  showed  her  design  to  fortify  strongly  the 
town  of  Leith  and  the  adjacent  island  of  Inch* 
Keithy  and  placed  her  French  soldiers  in  garri* 
son  there ;  so  tnat,  being  in  possession  of  that 
seaport,  she  might  at  all  times,  when  she  saw 
occasion,  introduce  an  additional  number  of 
foreigners. 

Unskilled  in  the  art  of  conducting  sieges,  and 
totally  without  money,  the  Lords  of  the  Congre* 
gation  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  England; 
and  for  the  first  time  an  English  fleet  and  army 
approached  the  territories  of  Scotland  by  sea 
and  land,  not  with  the  purpose  of  invasion,  as 

used  to  be  the  case  of  dd,  but  to  assist  the  na« 
9  B     * 
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tion  in  its  resistance  to  the  &rms  of  France,  and 
the  religion  of  Rome. 

The  English  army  was  soon  joined  by  the 
Scottish  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  and  advan* 
cing  to  Leith,  laid  siege  to  the  town,  which  was 
most  valorously  defended  by  the  French  sol* 
dierSy  who  seem  to  have  displayed  a  degree  of 
ingenuity  in  their  defence  which  for  a  long  time 
resisted  every  effort  of  the  besiegers.  They 
were,  however,  blockaded  by  the  English  fleet, 
90  that  no  provisions  coald  be  received  from  sea ; 
and  as  on  land  they  were  surrounded  by  a  con* 
siderable  army,  provisionli  became  so  scarce,  ^ 
that  they  were  obliged  to  feed  upon  horse-flesh. 

In  the  meantime,  their  mistress,  the  Qrueea 
Regent,  had  retired  into  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  grief,  fatigue,  and  disappointed 
expectations,  threw  her  into  an  illness,  of  which 
she  died,  on  10th  of  June  1560.  The  French 
troops  in  Leith  were  now  reduced  to  extremity, 
and  Francis  and  Mary  determined  upon  making 
peace  in  Scotland  at  the  expense  of  most  im- 
portant concessions  to  the  Reformed  party. 
They  agreed  that,  instead  of  naming  a  new  re- 
gent, the  government  should  be  devolved  upon  a 
Council  of  Government  chosen  by  Parliament; 
they  passed  an  act  of  Indemnity,  as  it  is  called, 
that  is,  an  act  pardoning  all  offences  committed 
during  these  wars ;  and  they  left  the  subject  of 
religion  to  be  disposed  of  as  the .  Parliament 
should  determine,  which  was,  in  fact,  giving  the 
full  power  to  the  Reformed  party.  All  foreign 
troops,  on  both  sides,  were  to  be  withdrawn  w^ 
oordingly. 
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England,  and  especially  dueen  Elizabeth, 
gained  a  great  point  by  this  treaty,  for  it  recog^ 
hized,  in  express  terms,  the  title  of  that  Princess 
to  the  throne;  and  Francis  and  Mary  bound 
themselves  to  lay  aside  all  claim  to  the  kingdom 
of  England,  together  with  the  arms  and  emblems 
of  English  sovereignty  which  they  had  assumed 
and  borne. 

The  Parliament  of  Scotland  being  assembled, 
it  was  soon  seen  that  the  Reformers  possessed 
the  power  and  inclination  to  direct  all  its  resolu- 
tions upon  the  subject  of  religion.  They  con« 
demned  unanimonsiy  the  whole  fabric  of  Pope- 
ry, and  adopted,  instead  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  the  tenets  contained  in  a  Con* 
fession,  or  avowal,  of  Faith,  drawn  up  by  the 
most  popular  of  the  Protestant  divines.  Thus 
the  whole  religious  constitution  of  the  Church 
was  at  once  altered. 

There  was  one  particular  in  which  the  Scot- 
tish reformers  greatly  differed  from  those  of  Eng- 
land. The  English  monarch,  who  abolished  the 
power  of  the  Pope,  had  established  that  of  the 
Crown  as  the  visible  Head  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  meaning  of  this  phrase  is,  not 
that  the  King  has  the  power  of  altering  the  reli- 
gious doctrines  of  the  Church,  but  only  that  he 
should  b?  the  chief  of  the  government  in  Church 
affairs,  as  he  was  always  in  those  of  the  State. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Reformed  ministers  of 
Scotland  renounced  the  authority  of  any  inter- 
ference of  the  civil  magistrate,  whether  subject 
or  sovereign,  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  which 
WAS  gc  veined  by  a  court  of  delegates  chosen  from 
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Its  o^n  members,  assisted  by  a  certain  number 
of  tM  laity,  forming  what  is  called  a  Generaj 
Assembly.  The  Scottish  Reformers  disclaimed 
also  the  division  of  the  clergy  into  the  various 
ranks  of  bishops,  deans,  prebendaries,  and  other 
classes  of  the  clerical  order. ^  They  discarded 
this  subordination  of  ranksi  though  retained  in 
the  English  Protestant  Church,  maintaining,  that 
each  clergyman  intrusted  with  a  charge  of  souls 
was-  upon  a  level  in  every  respect  with  the  rest 
of  his  brethren.  They  reprobated,  in  particular, 
the  order  of  Bishop  as  holding  a  place  in  the 
National  Council,  or  Parliament,  and  ateerted, 
that  meddling  in  secular  affairs  was  in  itself  im- 
proper for  their  office,  and  naturally  led  to  the 
usurpation  over  men's  consciences,  which  had 
been  the  chief  abomination  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  laity  of  Scotland,  and  particularly 
the  great  nobility,  saw  with  pleasure  the  readi* 
ness  of  the  ministers  to  resign  all  their  preten- 
sions to  worldly  rank  and  consequence,  which 
had  been  insisted  upon  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  ;  and  made  their  self-denying  abjuration 
of  titles  and  worldly  business  a  reason  for  limiting 
the  subsistence  which  they  were  to  derive  from 
the  funds  of  the  Church,  to  the  smallest  possible 
sum  of  annual  stipend,  whilst  they  appropriated 
the  rest  to  themselves  without  scruple. 

It  remained  to  dispose  of  the  wealth  lately 
enjoyed  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  possessed  of  half  of  the  revenue  of 
Scotland,  so  far  as  it  arose  from  land.  Knox 
and  the  other  Reformed  clergy  had  formed  a 
plan  for  the  decent  maintenance  of  a  Natioiui 
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Church  out  of  these  extensive  funds,  and  pro« 
posed,  that  what  might  be  deemed  more  than 
sufficient- for  this  purpose  should  be  expended 
upon  hospitals,  schools,  universities,- and  places 
of  education.  But  the  Lords  who  had  seized 
the  revenues  of  the  church  were  determined  not 
to  part  with  the  spoil  they  had  obtained,  and 
those  whom  the  preachers  had  found  most  act« 
ive  in  destroying  Popery,  were  wonderfully  cold 
when  it  was  proposed  to  them  to  surrender  tlie 
lands  they  had  seized  upon  for  their  own  use 
The  scheme  of  John  Knox  was,  they  said,  a 
"  devout  imagination,"  a  visionary  scheme,  which 
showed  the  goodness  of  the  preacher's  intentions, 
but  which  it  was  impossible  to  carry  into  practice. 

When  Francis  and  Mary,  who  had  now  be 
come  King  and  Clueen  of  France,  heard  that  the 
Scottish  Parliament  had  totally  altered  the  reli- 
gion, and  changed  the  forms  of  the  National 
Church  from  Catholic  to  Protestant,  they  were 
extremely  angry;  and  had  the  King  lived,  it  is 
most  likely  they  would  have  refused  to  consent  to 
this  great  innovation,  and  j^referred  rekindling 
the  war  by  sending  a  new  army  of  French  into 
Scotland.  But  if  they  meditated  such  a  mea- 
sure, it  was  entirely  prevented  by  the  death  of 
Francis  II.,  4th  December,  1560. 

During  her  husband's  life,  Mary  had  exer- 
cised a  great  authority  in  France,  for  she  pos- 
sessed unbounded  influence  over  his  mind.  After 
his  death,  and  the  accession  of  Charles  his  bro- 
ther, that  interest  and  authority  were  totally  end- 
ed. It  must  have  been  painful  to  a  ]of)y  mind 
like  Mary's  t^ns  to  endure  coldness  and  neglect 
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in  the  place  where  she  had  met  with  honour  and 
obedience.  She  retired,  therefore,  from  the 
court  of  France,  and  determined  to  return  to 
her  native  kingdom  of  Scotland;  a  resolution 
most  natural  in  itself,  but  which  became  the  in- 
troduction to  a  long  and  melancholy  tale  of  mis- 
fortunes. 
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CHAP.  VIII 


Queen  Mary*s  Return  to  Scotland — Happy 
Commencement  of  her  Reignn^Expedition 
against  Huntly — Negotiations  with  Eliza" 
beth  of  England  concerning  a  second  Mar- 
tiage — Marriage  of  Mary^  and  Damley, 

Mart  Stewart,  the  Ctaeen  Dowager  of 
France  and  the  hereditary  Queen  of  Scotland, 
was,  without  any  ei^^eption,  the  moat  beautifal 
and  accomplished  woman  of  her  time.  Her 
countenance  was  lovely ;  she  was  tall,  well*form- 
ed,  elegant  in  all  her  motions,  skilled  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  riding  and  dancing,  and  possessed  of 
all  the  female  accomplishments  which  were  in 
fashion  at  the  period.  Her  education  in  France^ 
ha4  been  carefully  attended  to,  and  she  had  pro- 
fited '  by  the  opportunities  of  instruction  she  en- 
joyed. She  was  mistress  of* several ianguages. 
and  understood  staie-afiairs,  in  which  her  hus- 
band had  oflen  used  her  advice.  The  beauty  of 
Mary  was  enhanced  by  her  great  condescension, 
and  by  the  good*humour  and  gayety  which  she 
sometimes  carried  to  the  yetg^  of  excess.  Her 
youth,  for  she  was  only  eighteen  when  she  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  increased  the  liveliness  of 
her  disposition.  The  Catholic  religion,  in  which 
she  had  been  strictly  educated,  was  a  great  ble- 
mish in  the  eyes  of  her  people ;  but  on  the  whole 
he  nation  expected  her  return  with  more  hope 
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and  joy,  than  Mary  herself  entertained  at  the 
thought  of  exchanging  the  fine  climate  of  France 
and  the  gayties  of  its  court,  for  the  rough  tem- 
pests and  turbulent  politics  of  her  native  country. 

Mary  set  sail  from  France  15th  August,  1561 
The  English  fleet  were  at  sea,  and  there  is 
great  reason  to  belieye  that  they  had  a  purpose 
of  intercepting  the  Queen  of  Scots,  as  ^  neigh- 
bour whose  return  was  dreaded  by  Blisabethk 
Occupied  with  am^ious  fcwebodkigs,  the  Queen 
remained  on  the  deck  of  her  galley,  gazing  on 
the  coasts  of  France.  Morning  found  her  in 
the  same  oecupation^  and  when  they  vanished 
from  her  eyes,  she  exclaisied  in  sorrow,  ^Fare- 
well, farewell,  happy  France ;  I  shaH  never  see 
thee  more  I"        - 

She  passed  the  English  fleet  under  cover  of  « 
mist,  and  arrived  at  Lekh  upon  the  30th  Au- 
gust, where  little  or  ifo  preparation  had  been 
made  to  reeeive  her.  Such  of  the  nobles  as 
were  in  the  capital,  hastened  to  receive  her,  and 
convey  her  (o  Holyrood,  the  palace  of  her  an- 
.  ceslors.  Horses  *were  sent  to  bring  her  and  her 
train  to  Edinburgh ;  but  they  were  wretched  po- 
nies, and  had  such  tattered  furnkure  and  accou- 
trements, that  poor  Mary,  when  she  thought  of 
the  splendid  palUFeys  and  rith  apartments  at  the 
court  of  France,  could  not  forbear  shedding 
tears.  The  people  were,  however,  in  their  way, 
rejoiced  to  see  her;  and  about  two  hundred  ci- 
tizens of  Edinburgh,  each  doing  his  best  -upon 
a  three-stringed  fiddle,  played  below  her  window 
all  night,  by  way  of  welcome — a  noisy  serenade, 
which  deprived  her  of  alcep  after  her  Aitigue. 
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She  took  ii  as  it  was  meant  nevertheless,  aiid 
expressed  her  thanks  to  the  perpetrators  of  this 
mistuned  and  mistimed  concert  Mary  had  im- 
mediately after  her  arrival  a  specimen  of  the  re- 
ligious zeal  of  her  Reformed  subjects.  Slie  had 
ordered  mass  to  be  performed  by  a  Popish  ec- 
clesiastic in  her  own  chapel,  but  the  popular  in- 
dignation was  so  much  excited,  that  hut  for  the 
interference  of  her  natural  brother,  the  Prior  of 
•St.  Andrews,  on  whom  she  conferred  that  title, 
the  priest  would  have  been  murdered  on  his  own 
altar. 

Mary  behaved  with  admirable  prudence  at  this 
period  of  her  reign.  She  enchanted  the  common 
people  by  her  grace  and  condescension,  and 
while  she  sate  in  council,  usually  employed  in  \ 
some  female  work,  she  gained  credit  for  her  wis- 
dom among  the  statesmen  whom  she  consulted. 
She  was  cautious  of  attempting  any  thing  con 
trary  to  the  religion  of  her  subjects,  though  dif- 
ferent from  her  own ;  and  using  the  assistance 
of  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  and  of  the  saga- 
cious Maitland,  she  made  a  rapid  progress  in  the 
aflections  of  her  people.  She  conferred  on  tlte 
Prior  the  Earldom  of  Mar. 

With  similar  prudence,  the  Clueen  maintain- 
ed all  the  usual  intercourse  of  civility  with  Eli- 
zabeth ;  aud  while  she  refused  to  abandon  her 
title  to  the  crown  of  England,  in  ""the  case  of 
Elizabeth  dying  without  heirs  of  her  body,  she 
expressed  her  anxious  wish  to  (ive  on  the  best 
terms  with  her  sister  sovereign,  and  her  readi^ 
ness  to  relinquish,  during  the  life  of  the  English 
Clueen,  any  right  of   inheritance  which  she 
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migbt  possess  to  her  prejudice.  Elizabeth  was 
silenced,  if  not  satisfied,  and  there  cootioiied  te 
be  a  constant  communicatioD  of  apparei&t  friend- 
ship between  the  two  sovereigns,  and  an  exchange 
of  letters,  compliments,  and  occasionally  of  pre* 
sents,  becoming  their  rank,  with  much  professioB 
of  mutual  kindness. 

Bat  th^re  was  one  important  class  of  persons 
to  whom  Alary's  form  of  religion  was  so  obnoxi- 
ous, that  they  could  not  be  gained  to  any  favour* 
able  thoughts  of  her.  These  were  the  preach- 
ers of  the  Reformed  faith,  who,  recollecting 
Mary's  descent  from  the  family  of  Guise,  always 
hostile  to  the  Protestant  cause,  exclaimed  against 
the  Queen  even  in  the  pulpit,  with  an  indecent 
violence  unfitting  that  place,  and  never  spoke  of 
her  but  as  one  hardened  in  resistance  to  the 
voice  of  true  Christian  instruction.  John  Knox 
himself  introduced  such  severe  expressions  into 
his  sermons,  that  Queen  Mary  condescended  to 
expostulate  with  him  personally,  and  to  exhort 
him  to  use  more  mild  language  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty.  Nevertheless,  though  the  language 
of  these  rough  Reformers  was  too  vehement,  and 
though  their  tiarshness  was  impolitic,  as  tending 
unnecessarily  to  increase  the  Queen's  dislike  of 
them  and  their  form  of  religion,  it  must  be  owo* 
ed  that  their  suspicions  of  Mary's  siqperity  were 
natural,  and'in  all  probability  well-founded.  The 
Queen  miiformly  declined  to  ratify  the  religioiis 
system  adopted  by  the  Parliament  in  1560,  or 
the  confiscation  of  the  church  lands.  ^  She  al- 
ways seemed  to  consider  the  present  state  of 
things  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  to  which  ahft 
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was  indeed  wiJiing  to  submit  for  the  present,  but 
with  the  reservfttioB,  that  it  should  be  subjcc^• 
ad  to  alterations  when  there  was  opportunity  for 
them.  Her  brother,  the  newly  created  Earl  of 
Mar,  however,  who  was  at  this  time  her  princi- 
pal councillor  and  her  best  friend,  used  his  if»- 
fluence  with  the  Protestant  clergy  in  her  behalf, 
-and  some  coldness  arose  t»etween  him  and  John 
Knox  on  the  subject,  which  continued  for  more 
than  a  year. 

The  first  troublesome  affair  in  Queen  Mary'e 
reign  seems  to  hare  arisen  from  her  attachment 
to  Lord  James  Stewart  and  his  interest.  She 
had  created  him  Earl  of  Mar,  as  we  have  said  % 
but  it  was  her  purpose  to  confer  on  him,  instead 
of  this  title,  that  of  Earl  of  Murray,  and  with 
it  a  great  part  of  Uie  large  estates  belonging 
to  that  northern  earldom,  which  had  become 
vested  in  the  Crown  after  the  extinction  of  the 
heirs  of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Randolph,  who 
enjoyed  it  in  the  reign  of  the  great  Robert 
Bruce.  ' 

This  exchange,  however,  could  not  be  made, 
without  giving  offence  to  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  of- 
ten mentioned  as  head  of  the  most  powerful  fa<- 
mily  in  the  North/who  had  possessed  himself  of 
a  considerable  part  of  those  domains  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Earldom  of  Moray.  This  Elarl 
of  Huntly  was  a  brave  man,  and  possessed  of 
very  great  power  in  the  Northern  counties.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  remaining  Peers  who  conti- 
nued attached  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and,  after 
the  family  of  Hamilton,  was  the  nearest  in  oon- 
isexion  to  the  royal  family 
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It  was  believed,  that  if  the  dueen,  instead  o 
coming  to  Leith,  had  x^hosen  to  have  landed  at 
Aberdeen,  and  declared  herself  determined  to 
reinstate  the  Catholic  religion,  the  Earl  had  offer- 
ed to  join,  her  with  twenty  thousand  men  fur  ac- 
complishing that  purpose.  Mary,  however,  had 
declined  his  proposal,  which  must  h^ve  had  the 
immediate  consequence  of  producing  a  great  cio 
vil  war.  The  Earl  of  Huntly  was,  therefore, 
considered  as  hostile  to  the  present  government, 
and  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who  had  the  principal 
Qianagement  of  affairs;  and  it  was  to  be  suppo* 
Bed  that,  possessed  as  he  was  of  great  power, 
and  a  very  numerous  body  of  dependents  and 
retainers,  he  would  not  Willingly  surrender  to  his 
political  enemy  any  part  of  thq  domains  which 
lie  possessed  belonging  to  the  Earldom  of  Mur 
ray. 

The  Earl  of  Mar  was,  on  his  part,  determined 
to  break  the  strength  of  this  great  opponent; 
and  Clueen  Mary,  who  seems  also  to  have  feared 
Huntly's  power,  and  the  use  which  he  seemed 
disposed  to  make  of  it,  undertook  a  person arl 
journey  to  the  North  of  Scotland,  to  enforce 
pbedience  to  her  commands.  About  the  same 
jtime,  Sir  John  Gordon,  the  Earl  of  Huntly 's  son, 
committed  some  feudal  outrage,  for  which  he 
was  sentenced  to  temporary  confinement.  This 
punishment,  though  slight,  was  felt  as  another 
mark  of  disfavour  to  the  house  of  Gordon,  and 
increased  the  probability  of  their  meditating  re> 
distance.  It  is  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to 
say  whether  there  were  good  grounds  for  sua* 
pecting  Huutly  of  entertaining  serious  views  t* 
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take  arms  against  the  Crown.  But  his  conduct 
was,  to  say  the  least,  incautious  and  suspicious. 

The  young  dueen  advanced  northward  at  the 
head  of  a  small  army,  encamping  in  the  fields, 
or  accepting  such  miserable  lodgings  as  the  hou- 
ses of  the  smaller  gentry  afforded.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  scene  which  wakened  her  .natural  cou- 
rage, and,  marching  at  the  head  of  her  soldiery, 
such  was  her  spirit,  that  she  publicly  wished  she 
had  been  a  man,  to  sleep  all  night  in  the  fields, 
.and  to  walk  armed  with  a  jack  and  sculi-cap  of 
steel,  a  good  buckler  at  iier  back,  and  a  broad- 
sword by  hqr  side. 

Huntly  seems  to  have  been  surprised  by  the 
arrival  of  bis  Sovereign,  and  undecided  what  to 
do.  While  he  made  all  offers  of  submission,  and 
endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  dueen  to  visit  his 
house  as  that  of  a  dutifiil  subject,  a  party  of  his 
followers  refused  her  admission  into  the  royal 
Castle  of  Inverness,  and  attempted  to  defend  that 
fortress  against  her.  They  were,  however,  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  and  the  governor  was  exe- 
cuted for  treason. 

Meantime,  Sir  John  Gordon  escaped  from  the 
prison  to  which  the  Clueen  had  sentenced  him, 
and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  father's  vas- 
tels,  who  were  now  rising  in  every  direction ; 
and  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  considering 
the  Clueen  as  guided  entirely  by  his  enemy,  the 
£arl  of  Mar,  at  length  assumed  arms. 

Huntly  easily  assembled  a  considerable  host, 
and  advanced  towards  Aberdeen.  The  purpose 
of  his  enterprise  was,  perhaps,  such  as  Buccleuf'/h 
had  entertained  at  the  field  of  Meirose,^--an  ait- 
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Uck  rather  upon  the  Qrueen's  counseJlors  than 
oa  her  person.  But  her  brother^  who  had  now 
exchanged  his  title  of  Mar  for  that  of  Murray, 
was  as  brave  and  as  successful  as  Angus  upon 
the  former  occasion,  with  this  advanuge,  that 
he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  Sovereign. 
He  was,  however,  in  a  state  of  great  difficulty. 
The  men  on  whom  he  could  with  certainty  rely 
were  few,  being  only  those  whom  he  had  brought 
from  the  midland  counties.  .  He  summoned,  in- 
deed, the  northern  barons  in  bis  neighbourhood, 
and  they  came ;  but  <A^ith  doubtful  intentions; 
full  of  awe  for  the  house  of  Gordon,  and  proba- 
bly with  the  private  resoltition  of  being  guided 
by  circumstances.  ^ 
Murray,  who  was  an  excellept  soldier,  drew. 

.  ap  the  men  he  could  trust  on  an  eminence  called 
the  Hill  of  Fare,  near  Corrichie.  He  did  not 
allow  the  northern  clans  to  mix  with  this  reso- 
lute battalion,  and  the  event  showed  the  wisdom 
of  his  precaution.  Huntly  approached,  and  en- 
countered the  northern  troops,  his  allies  and 
neighbours,  who  offered  little  pr  no  resistance. 
They  fled' tujnultuously  towards  Murray's  main 
fcK>dy,  pursued  by  the  Gordojis,  who  threw  away 
their  spears,  drew  their  swords,  and  advanced  in 
disorder,  as  to  an  assured  victory.  In  this  tu- 
mult they  encountered  the  resistance  of  Murray's 
firm  battalion  of  spearmen,  who  received  the  at- 
tack in  close  order,  and  with  determined  resolu- 
tion. The  Gordons  were  repulsed  in  their  turn  ; 
and  those  clans  who  had  before  fled,  seeing  they 
were  about  to  lose  the  day,  returned  with  sprigH 

.  of  heather  in  their  caps^  which  they  had  used  to 
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distingaish  them,  fell  Upon  the  Gordons,  and 
completed  Murray's  victory.  Huntly,  a  fouikj 
man,  and  heavily  armed,  fell  from  horseback  in 
the  flight,  and  was  trodden  to  death,  or  died,  as 
others  say,  of  a  broken  heart.  This  battle  was 
fought  28th  October,  1562.  The  body  of  a 
man  lately  esteemed  one  of  the  bravest,  wisest 
and  most  powerful  in  Scotland,  was  afterward 
brought  into  a  court  of  justice,  meanly  arrayed 
in  a  doublet  of  coarse  canvass,  that  the  sentence 
of  a  traitor  might  be  pronounced  over  the  sense- 
less corpse. 

Sir  John  Qordon,  the  son  of  the  vanquished 
Earl,  was  beheaded  at  Aberdeen  three  days  after 
the  battle.  Murray  was  placed  in  possession  of 
the  estates  belonging  to  his  new  earldom,  and 
the  Queen  returned,  after  having  struck  general 
terror  into  the  minds  of  such  barons  as  might  be 
thought  refractory,  by  the  activity  of  her  mea- 
sures, and  the  success  of  her  arms« 

Thus  far  the  reign  of  Mary  had  been  eminent- 
ly prosperous ;  but  a  fatal  crisis  approached, 
which  was  eventually  to  plunge  her  into  the  ut 
most  misery.  She  had  no  children  by  her  de- 
ceased husband,  the  King  of  France,  and  her 
subjects  were  desirous  that  she  should  marry  a 
second  husband,  a  purpose' which  she  herself  en- 
tertained and  encouraged.  It  was  necessary,  or 
politic  at  least,  to  consult  Cloeen  Elizabeth  on 
the  subject.  That  Princess  had  declared  her 
resolution  never  herself  to  marry,  and  that  in 
case  she  should  keep  this  determination,  Mary 
of  Scotland  was  the  next  heir  to  the  English 

crown.     In  expectation  of  this  rich  and  splendid- 

I  ■  . 
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Hiheritanoe,  it  was  both  prudent  and  natural ^ 
tiiat  io  forming  a  new  marriage,  Mary  should  de- 
sire to  have  the  advice  and  approbation  of  the 
Princess  to  whose  reaJm  she  or  her  children  might 
hope  to  succeed,  especially  if  she  could  retain 
her  favour. 

Elizabeth  of  Eqgland  was  one  of  the  wisest 
and  mopt  sagacious  Queens  that  ever  wore  a 
crown,  and  the  English  to  this  day  cherish  hei 
memory  with  well-deserved  respect  and  attach- 
ment But  her  conduct  towards  her  kinswoman 
Mary,  from  beginning  to  end,  indicated  a  degree 
of  envy  and  deceit  totally  unworthy  of  her  gene- 
ral character.  Determined  herself  not  to  marry^ 
it  seems  to  have  been  her  desire  to  prevent  Mary 
also  from  doing  so,  lest  she  should  see  before  her 
It  lineage  not  her  own  ready  to  occupy  her  throne 
immediately  after  her  death.  She,  therefore, 
adopted  a  mean  and  shuffling  policy,  recom* 
mending  one  match  after  another  to  her  kinswo- 
man, but  throwing  in  obstacles  whenever  any  of 
them  seemed  likely  to  take  place.  At  first  she 
appeared  desirous  that  Mary  should  marry  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  a  nobleman  whom,  though  by 
no  means  distinguished  by  talents  or  character, 
she  herself  admired  so  much  for  his  personal 
beauty,  as  to  say,  that  except  for  her  vow  never 
to  marry »  she  would  have  chosen  him  for  her 
own  husband.  It  may  be  readily  believed,  that, 
she  had  no  design  such  a  match  as  she  hinted 
at  should  ever  take  place,  and  that  if  Mary  had 
expressed  any  readiness  to  accept  of  Leicester, 
Elisabeth  would  have  found  ready  means  to 
break  off  the  marriage* 
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Thn  proposal,  bower^r,  was  not  at  a}l  agree* 
able  to  Claeen  Mary.  Leicester^  if  his  personal 
merit  had  been  much  greater,  was  of  too  low  a 
jrank  to  pretend  to  the  hand  of  a  Queen  of  Scot* 
land,  and  Queen  Dowager  of  France,  to  whom 
the  most  powerful  monarchs  in  Europe  were  at 
the  same  time  pajifig  suit. 

The  Archduke  Charles,  third  son  of  the  £m 
^ror  of  Germany,  was  proposed  on  one  side ; 
the  hereditary  Prince  of  Spain  was  oiFered  on 
another ;  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  became  after'* 
ward  Henry  II.  of  France,  also  proposed  him* 
self,  fiut  if  Mary  had  accepted  the  hand  of  a 
foreign  Prince^  she  would  in  so  doing  have  re^ 
signed  her  chance  of  sQcceeding  to  the  English 
crown  ;  nay,  considering  the  jealousy  of  h^r  sub- 
jects of  the  Protestant  religion,  she  might  have 
endangered  her  possession  of  that  of  Gotland. 
She  was  so  much  impressed  by  these  coif^idera- 
tions,  that  she  went  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  she 
might  consent  to  the  match  with  tlie  Earl  of 
Leicester^  provided  that  £li2abeth  would  recog- 
nize her  as  next  heir  to  the  English  Crown,  in 
case  of  her  own  decease  without  children.  Th  is, 
however,  did  not  suit  Elizabeth's  policy.  She 
did  not  desire  Mary  to  be  wedded  to  any  one;, 
far  less  to  Leicester,  her  own  personal  favourite ; 
iand  was  therefore  extremely  unlikely  to  declare 
her  sentiments  upon  the  succession,  (a  subject 
on  which  she  always  observed  the  roost  myste- 
rious silenpe,)  in  order  to  bring  about  the  union 
of  her  rival  with  the  man  she  herself  preferred 

Meantime,  the  views  of  Queen  Mary  turned 
towards  a  young  nobleman  of  high  birtb|  gob» 
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oected  nearly  both  with  hec  own  family  and  ibat 
of  Elizabeth.  This  was  Henry  Stewart,  Lord 
Darnley,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox.  Yoa 
may  recollect,  that  after  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
the  Earl  of  Angus  married  the  Queen  Dowagor 
of  Scotland ;  and  in  the  tumults  which  followed, 
was  compelled  to  retire  for  a  season  to  London 
While  Angus  resided  in  England,  his  wife  bore 
him  a  daughter,  called  Lady  Margaret  Douglas;, 
who,  when  her  parents  returned  to  Scotland, 
continued  to  remain  at  the  English  court,  under 
the  protection  of  her  uncle,  King  Henry.  Again 
you  most  remember,  that  during  the  regency  of 
the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  Earl  of  Lennox 
attempted  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
English  party  in  Scotland,  but  his  efforts  fail- 
ing through  want  of  power  or  of  conduct,  he 
also  was  compelled  to  retire  .to  England,  where 
Henry  VIU.,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  unavaiU 
iiig  effort,  bestowed  on  him  the  hand  of  his 
niece.  Lady  Margaret  Dovglas,  who,  in  right  of 
her  mother  Margaret,  had  a  claim  of  inherit- 
ance to  the  English  Crown. 

The  young  [K>rd  Darnley's  father  being  of  such 
high  rank,  and  his  parents  having  such  preten- 
sions, Mary  imagined  that  in  marrying  him  she 
would  gratify  the  wishes  of  Elizabeth,  who  seem- 
ed to  point  out,  though  ambiguously,  a  native  of 
Britain,  and  one  not  of  royal  rank,  as  her  safest 
choice,  and  as  that  which  would  be  most  agree- 
able to  herself.  Elizabeth  seemed  to. receive  the 
proposal  favourably,  and  suffered  the  young  man, 
and  his  father  Lennox,  to  yisit  the  court  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  hope  that  their  presence  might  en^ 
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broil  matters  farther;  and  thinking  that,  in  ca!»e 
the  match  should  be  likely  to  take  place^  she 
might  easily  break  it  off  by  recalling  them  as 
her  subjects;  a  ccMiimand  which  she  supposed 
they  would  not  dare  to  disobey^  as  enjoying  af 
their  lands  and  means  of  living  in  England.' 

Young  Darnley  was  remarkably  tall  and  hand 
come,  perfect  in  all  external  and  showy  accom 
plishments,  but  unhappily  destitute  of  sagacity 
prudence,  steadiness  of  character,  and  exhibit* 
ing  only  doubtful  course,  though  extremely 
violent  in  his  passions.  Had  this  young  man 
possessed  a  very  moderate  portion  of  sense,  or 
even  of  gratitude,  we  mi^ht  have  had  a  different 
story  to  tell  of  Mary's  reign — as  it  was,  you  will 
hear  a  very  metaacholy  one.  Mary  had  the 
misfortune  to  look  upon  this  young  nobleman 
with  partiality,  and  was  the  more  willing  to  gra- 
tify her  own  inclination  in  his  favour,  that  she 
longed  to  put  an  end  to  the  intrigues  by  which 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  endeavoured  to  impose 
upon  her,  and  prevent  her  marriage.  Indct^d, 
while  the  two  Qu^ns  used  toward  each  other 
the  language  of  the  roost  affectionate  cordiality, 
there  was  betwixt  them  neither  plain  dealing 
nor  upright  meaning, '  but  great  dissimulation, 
envy,  and  fear. 

Darnley,  in  the  meantime,  endeavouring  to 
strengthen  the  interest  which  he  had  acquirec/" 
in  the  Queen's  affections,  had  recourse  to  the 
friendship  of  a  man  of  low  rank  indeed,  but 
who  was  understood  to  possess  particular  influ- 
ence over  the  mind  of  Mary.  This  was  an  Ita» 
;Uan  of  humble  <^igin,  called  David  Rizzio,  who 
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had  been  promoted  from  being  a  ineuial  ia  the 
Qaeen*s  family,  to  the  coo&eotial  office  of 
French  Secretary.  His  talents  for  music  gave 
him  frequent  admission  to  Mary's  presence,  as 
she  delighted  in  that  art ;  and  his  address  and 
arts  of  insinuation,  gained  him  a  considerable 
influence  over  her  mind.  It  was  almost  neces- 
sary that  the  Qaeen  shonld  have  near  her  per^ 
son  some  confidential  officer,  skilled  at  once  in 
languages  and  in  business,  through  whom  she 
might  commnnicate'  with  foreign  plates,  and 
with  h«?r  friends  in  France  in  particular.  No  sucb 
agent  was  likely  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  unleiC 
she  had  chosen  a  Catholic  fMriest,  which  would 
have  given  more  offence  to  her  Protestant  sub* 
jects,  than  even  the  employment  of  a  man  like 
.  Rizzio.  Still  the  elevation  of  this  person,  a 
stranger,  and  a  Catholic,  to  the  rank  of  a  minis- 
ter of  the  crown — and,  yet  more,  the  personal 
familiarity  to  which  the  QrUeen  condescended  to 
admit  him,  and  the  airs  which  this  low-born  fi>- 
reigner  pretended  to  assume,  became  the  sub* 
ject  of  ofience  to  the  proud  Scottish  nobles,  and 
of  vulgar  scandal  among  the  common  people. 

Darnley,  anxious  to  strengthen  his  interest 
with  the  Ctueen  on  every  hand,  formed  an  inti- 
macy with  Rizzio,  who  employed  -all  the  arts  oi 
flattery  and  observance  to  gain  possession  of  his 
favour,  and  unquestionably  was  serviceable  to 
him  in  advancing  his  suit.  The  Q,tteen,  in  the 
meanwhile,  exerted  herself  to  remove  the  obsta- 
cles to  her  union  with  Darnley,  and  with  such 
success,  that,  with  the  approbation  of  far  the 
greater  part  of  her  subjects,  tftey  were  mardeil 
at  Edinburgh  on  the  29th  July,  J565 
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The  Run'Obaut   Raid — Murder  of  Rizzio^^ 
Birth  of  James  VL—Deaih  of  Daniley. 

When  Elizabeth  received  news  that  (his 
union  was  determined  upon,  she  gave  way  to  atl 
the  weakness  of  an  envious  woman.  She  re* 
monstrated  against  the  match,  though,  in  fact, 
Mary  could  scarce  have  made  a  choice  less  dan- 
gerous to  England.  She  recalled  Lennox  and 
nis  son  Darnlej  from  Scotland — a  mandate  which 
they  refused,  or  delayed  to  obey.  She  commit- 
ted the  Countess  of  Lennox,  the  only  one  of  the 
family  within  her  reach,  a  prisoner  to  the  Tow- 
er of  London.  AbovQ  all,  she  endeavoured  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  Scqtland,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Mary  and  her  new  husband,  by  stirring 
up  to  insurrection  those  among  the  Scottish  no- 
bility to  whom  the  match  with  Darnley  was  dis- 
tasteful. 

The  Queen's  brother,  the  Ear!  of  Murray, 
was  by  far  the  most  able  and  powerful  of  those 
who  were  displeased  by  Mary's  marriage.  Darn- 
ley  and  he  were  personal  enemies,  and,  besides, 
Murray  was  the  principal  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation,  who  affected  to  see  danger  to  the 
Protestant  religion  in  Mary's  choice  of  Darnley 
for  a  husband,  and  in  the  disunion  which  it  was 
likely  to  create  with  England.  Murray  even 
kiid  a  plan  to  intercept  Darnley,  seize  his  person, 
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and  either  put  him' to  death,  or  send  him  prison- 
er to  England.  A  body  of  horse  was  for  this 
purpose  stationed  at  a  pass  mnder  the  hill  of 
Bennartey,  near  Kinross^  called  the  Parrot-well, 
to  intercept  the  Q,aeen  and  Darnley  as  they  re- 
lumed from  a  Convention  of  Estates  held  ft 
Perth.  They  only  escaped  the  danger  by  a  has- 
ty march,  commenced  early  in  the  morning. 

After  the  marriage,  Murray  and  his  conf^e- 
rates,  who  were  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault, 
Glencaim,  Argyle,  Rothes,  and  others,  actually 
took  up  arms.  The  Queen,  in  this  emergency, 
assembled  her  subjects  around  her  They  came 
itt^  such  number^  as  showed  her  popularity. 
Darnley  rode  at  their  head  in  gilded  armour, 
accompanied  by  the  Queen  heiself,  having  load-* 
ed  pistols  at  her  saddle  bow.  Unable  to  stand 
their  ground,  Murray  and  his  accomplices  elu* 
ded  tl^  pursuit  of  the  royal  army,  and  made  a 
sudden  march  on  Edinburgh,  where  they  hoped 
to  find  friends.  But  (he  citizens  not  adopting 
their  cause,  and  the  Castle  threatening  to  fire  on 
them,  the  insurgents  were  compelled  to  retreat, 
first  to  Hamilton,  theji  to  Dumfries,  until  they 
finally  disbanded  their  forces  in  despair,  and  the 
leaders  fled  into  England.  Thus  ended  an  in* 
^urrection,  which,  from  the  hasty  and  uncertain 
manner  in  which  the  conspirators  posted  from 
one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  obtained 
the  popular  name  of  the  Run-about  Raid  (or 
ride.) 

Elizabeth,  who  had  encouraged  Murray  and 
his  associates  to  rise  against  Mary,  was  by  no 
means  desirous  to  have  the  discredit  of  havinf 
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done  m^  whea  the  mw  ihttir  mUcnpl  wu  unauo^ 
cessfttL  She  caused  Murraj  and  the  Abbot  of 
KilwiBBiBg  ie  appear  before  her  in  presence  of 
the  amhaasadors  of  France  aad  Spain,  who  had 
accused  her  of  fomeatiag  the  Scottish  disturb* 
ances,  ^'How  saj  jon"  she  exciaiBiedy  *'tnj 
Lord  of  Mttrrajr,  and  jou  his  coaspanion  t  Have 
you  had  advice  or  enoouraf  enwnt  from  me  in  your 
late  uadertakiiig  f '  The  exiles,  afraid  to  tett 
the  truth,  were  ooaleated  t^  aay,  however  falsely^ 
that  they  had  MsceiTed  no  advice  or  assistance  at 
her  hands,  **  There  yeu  indeed  speak  truth," 
replied  Elizabeth;  ^ for  never  did  I,  or  any  in 
Biy  name*  stir  yon  op  againat  your  Oiueen ;  and 
an  evil  example  have  you  set  to  my  subjeols,  an 
well  as  to  thoee  of  other  sovereigns.    Get  yo« 

Sone  from  my  preeeaoe,  as  unworthy  traitors." 
[ortified  and  di^aoed,  Murray  and  his  com ' 
panioBS  again  r^red  to  the  Border,  where 
Queen  Elizabeth,  notwithstandingher  pveteod* 
ed  resentment,  allowed  tllem  privately  means  of 
support,  until  times  shonid  permit  them  to  return 
into  Scotland,  and  renew  disturbances  there. 

Mary  had  thus  overcome  her  refractory  subjects; 
but  she  soon  found  that  she  had  amore  forraida* 
ble  enemy  ib  the  foolish  and  passionate  husband 
.whom  she  had  chosen.  This  headstrong  young 
man  behaved  to  his  wife  with  great  disrespect, 
both  as  a  woman  and  as  a  queen,  and  habitually 
indulged  himself  in  intoxication,  and  other  dis« 
graceful  vices.  Although  already  possessed  of 
more  power  than  fitted*  his  capacity  or  age«  for 
he  was  but  nineteen,  he  was  importunate  in  hit 
demands  for  obtaining  what  was  called  in  Scolt 
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htnd  the  Crown  Malrimonial ;  that  is,  the  MY 
equality  of  rc^al  right  to  the  erown  wrth  bis  con* 
sort.  Until  he  obtained  this  eminenee  he  was 
not  held  to  be  King,  though  called  so  in  cour- 
tesy.    He  was  only  the  husband  of  the  Queen. 

This  Crown  Matrimonial  IkmI  been  bestowed 
on  Mary-s  first  husband,  Francis,  and  Darnby 
Was  determined  to  be  possessed  of  the  same 
rank.  But  Mary,  whose  bounty  had  already  far 
exceeded  his  deserts,  as  well  as  his  gratitude 
was  determined  not  to  make  this  last  conces> 
sion,  at  least  without  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Parliament. 

The  childish  impatience  of  Damley  made  htm 
regard  with  mortal  hatred  whatever  interfered 
with  the  instant  execution  of  kis  wishes,  and  his 
animosity  o&  this  occasion  turned  against  the  ita* 
lian  Secreta^ry,  once  hts  firiend,  bnt  whom  he 
now  esteemed  kis  deadly  he,  because  he  suppo- 
sed that  Rizzio  encouraged  the  Queen  >n  resist- 
ing his  hasty  ambition. '  His  resentment  against 
the  unhappy  stranger  arose  to  such  a  h^ht,  that 
he  threatened  to  poniard  him  with  his  own 
band  ;  and  as  Ri^zk)  had  many  enemies,  and  no 
friend  sare  his  mistress,  Darnley  easily  procu 
red  instruments,  and  those  of  no  mean  rank,  it 
,take  the  execution  of  bis  revenge  on  tbemsehes 

The  chief  of  Darnley's  accomplices,  on  thi« 
unhappy  occasion,  was  James  IXmglas,  Earl  of 
Morton,  Chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  tutor  and 
uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Angus,  (who  chanced  then 
to  be  a  minor,)  and  administrator,  therefore,  of 
all  the  power  of  the  great  House  of  Douglas. 
He  was  a  noUemao  of  high  military  talent  and- 
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political  wifldoniy  bat  altkough  i^  pretender  to. 
sanctity  of  life,  his  adioos  gliow  him  to  hayq 
been  a  wtdied  and  untcrapuloitt  man  Althougb 
Chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  bound 
peculiarly  to^  reiqpect  the  lavs,  be  did  not  heei* 
tate  to  enter  idto  the  young  King's  crxiel  and  ui^ 
lawful  purpose.  Lord  Rutbven,  a  man  whose 
frame  was  exhausted  by  illness,  nevertheless  unn 
dertook  lo  buckle  on  his  armour  for  the  enter?* 
prise;  and  they  bad  no  difficulty  ia  findiDg 
other  agents. 

It  would  baire  been  easy  to  have  seized  oq 
Rizzio,  and  disposed.of  him  as  the  Scots  Peem 
at  the  Bridge  of  Lauder  used  the  fajrourites  of 
James  IIL  But  this  would  not  have  accomplish- 
ed the  revenge  of  Darnley,  who  complauied  that 
the  Queen  showed  this  mean  Italian  ftion^  civi^ 
ky  than  she  did  to  himself,  and  therefore  tool^ . 
the  barbarous  resolution  of  seiziug  him  in  hes 
very  presence.  This  plan  was  the  more  atroti 
6ious,  as  Mary  was  at  this  time  with  child  ;  an4 
the  alarm  and  agitation  which  such  an  act  of 
violence  was  likely  to  produce,  might  endanger 
her  life,  or  that  of  her  unborn  ofl&pring. 

Whilst  this  savage  pkot  was  forming,.  Rizzii^ 
received  several  hints  of  what  was  lUcely  to  hap? 
pen.  Sir  James  MelviUe  was  at  pains  to  eib^ 
plain  to  him  the  danger  that  was  incurred  by  % 
Stranger  in  any  country,  who  rose  so  high  in  thf 
favour  of  the  prince,  as  to  excke  the  disgust  of 
natives  of  the  land.  A  French  priest,  who  waf 
something  of  an  astrologer,  warned  him  to  b^ 
ware  of  a  bastard.  To  such  councils,  he  replied, 
^  that  the  Scottish  were  more  given  to  threaten 
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than  to  strike ;  and  at  for  the  baatard,  (bj  whom, 
he  suppoMd  the  Earl  of  Murray  to  be  raeaDt,) 
he  woHld  take  esure  that  he  should  never  possess 
power  enough  in  Scotland  to  do  him  any  harm.'' 
Thus  seeurely  eonfident,  he  continued  at  court^ 
to  abide  his  fate. 

Those  Lords  who  engaged  in  the  conspiracy 
did  not  agree  to  gratify  Darnley's  resentajeol 
against  Rizsio  for  nothing.  They  stipulated^ 
is  the  price  of  their  assistance^  that  he  should 
in  turn  aid  them  in  obtaining  pardon  and  resto* 
ration  to  favour  for  Murray,  and  his  accomplices 
in  the  Run-about  Raid;  and  intimation  was  de« 
spatched  to  these  noblemen^  apprizing  them  of 
the  whole  undeftaking. 

Queen  Mary,  like  het  father,  Jame»  V.^  waa 
fond  of  laying  aside  the  state  of  a  sovereign^  and 
.indulging  in  smaU  private  parties,  quiet,  as  she 
termed  them,  and  merry.  On  these  occasions, 
she  admitted  her  favowrite  domestics  to  her  ta- 
ble, and  Rizzio  seems  fiequently  to  have  had 
that  honour.  On  the  9th  March,  1566,  six  per- 
sons had  partaken  of  supper  in  a  small  cabinet 
adjoining  the  Queen's  bed-chamber,  and  having 
no  entrance  save  thiough  it.  Rizzio  was  of  the 
number.  About  seven  In  the  evening,  the  gates 
6f  the  palace  w^e  oeci:4)ied  by  Morton,  with  a 
party  of  two  hundred  men ;  and  a  certain  num« 
ber  of  the  ooni^rators,  headed  by  Darnley  hint* 
self,  came  into  the  queen's  apartment  by  a  secret 
•taircase.  Darnley  first  entered  the  cabinet,  and 
stood  for  an  instant  in  silence,  gloomily  eyeing 
his  victim.  ~  Lord  Ruthven  followed  in  complete 
armour,  looking  pale  and  ghastly,  as  09f  reco* 
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vered  from  long  sicknees.  Others  crowded  io 
after  them,  till  the  little  closet  was  full  of  armed 
men.  While  the  dueen  demanded  the  porpose 
of  their  coming,  Rizzio,  who  saw  that  his  lift 
was  aimed  at,  got  behind  her,  and  damped  the 
folds  of  her  gown,  that  the  respect  due  to  her 
person  might  protect  him.  The  assassins  threw 
down  the  Uble,  and  seized  on  the  unfortunate  ob- 
ject of  their  vengeance,  while  Darnlejr  himself 
took  hold  of  the  &ueen.  It  was  their  intention, 
doubtless,  to  hare  dragged  Rizzio  out  of  Mary's 
presence,  and  to  have  killed  htm  elsewhere ;  but 
their  fierce  impatience  hurried  them  into  instant 
murder.  George  Douglas,  called  the  Postulate 
t>f  Arbroath,  a  naturd  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  set  the  example,  by  snatching  Darn* 
ley's  dagger  from  his  belt,  and  striking  Riz^ 
zio  with  it  He  received  many  other  blows. 
They  dragged  him  through  the  bed«*room  and 
ante-chamber,  and  despatched  him  at  the  head  ^ 
of  the  staircase,  with  no  less  than  fifty-six  wounds. 
Ruthven,  after  all  was  over,  fatigued  with  his  ex- 
ertions, sat  down  in  the  Clueen's  presence,  and 
called  for  a  drink  to  refresh  him,  as  if  he  had 
been  doing  the  most  harmless  thing  in  the  world. 
The  witnesses,  the  actors,  and  the  scene 
of  this  cruel  tragedy,  render  it  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  which  history  records  to  us.  The 
cabinet  and  the  bed-room  still  remain  in  the 
same  condition  in  which  they  were  at  the  time ; 
and  the  floor  near  the  head  of  the  stairs  bears 
visible  marks  of  the  blood  of  the  unhappy  Riz* 
zio.  The  Queer  continued  to  beg  his  life  with 
prayers  and  tears;  bat  when  she  learned  that  hfr 
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wa»  deftd|  ske  dried  her  tews— "I  wi]  now,^ 
■he  saidy  **  stndj  revenge." 

The  conspirators,  who  had  committed  the  cruel 
action^  entirely  or  ehiefiy  to  ip'atiff  Darnley, 
reckoned  themselves,  of  course,  secure  of  his 
protection,  Thej  united  themselves  with  Muiw 
ray  and  his  assocktes,  who  were  just  returned 
from  England  according  to  appointment^  and 
agreed  upon  a  course  of  joint  measures.  The 
dueen,  it  was  agreed,  should  be  put  into  re- 
straint in  Edinburgh  Castle,  or  elsewhere ;  and 
If  orray  and  Morton  were  to  mle  the  state  under 
the  name  of  Darnley,  who  was  to  obtain  the 
Crown  Matrimonial,  which  be  had  so  anxiously 
desired.  But  all  ibis  scheme  was  ruined  by  the 
defection  of  Daroley.  As  fickle  as  he  was  ve- 
hement, and  as  timorous  as  he  had  shown  him* 
self  cruel,  Rizxio  was  no  sooner  slain  than  Darn- 
ley  became  terrified  at  what  had  been  done,  and 
much  disposed  to  deny  having  given  authority 
for  the  crime. 

Finding  her  weak-minded  husband  in  a  state 
between  remorse  and  fear,  Mary  prevailed  <m 
him  to  take  part  against  the  very  persons  whom 
he  had  instigated  to  the  late  atrocious  proceed- 
ing.  Darnley  and  Mary  escaped  together  out  of 
Holyroodhouse,  and  fled  to  Dunbar,  where  the 
Qrueen  issued  a  proclaraation  which  soon  drew 
many  faithful  followers  around  her.  It  was  now 
the  turn  of  the  conspirators  to  tremble.  1  hat 
the  Queen's  conquest  over  them  might  be  the 
more  certain,  she  pardoned  the  Earl  of  Murray, 
and  those  concerned  in  the  Run-about  Raid,  at 
guilty  of  more  venial  oflfeoces  than  the  assassins 
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of  Rizzio;  and  tbas  Murray,  Glencairn,  and 
others,  were  received  into  favour,  while  Mortoo 
and  his  comrades  fled  in  their  turn  to  England. 
Ho  Scottish  subject,  whatever  his  crime,  could 
take  refuge  there  without  finding  secret  support, 
if  not  an  open  weloome.  Such  was  Elizabeth's 
constant  policy. 

dueen  Mary  was  now  once  more  in  possession 
of  authority,  but  much  disturbed  and  vexed  by 
the  silly  conduct  of  her  husband,  whose  absur- 
dities and  insolence  were  not  abated  by  the 
consequences  of  Rizzio's  death ;  so  that  theroyal 
pair  continued  to  be  upon  the  worst  terms  with 
each  otlier,  though  disguised  under  a  species  of 
reconciliation. 

On  19th  June,  1566,  Mary  was  delivered  of  a 
son,  afterward  James  VI.  When  news  of  this 
erent  reached  London,  dueen  Ehzabeth  was 
merrily  engaged  in  dancing ;  but  upon  hearing 
what  had  happened,  she  left  the  dance,  and  sate 
down,  leaning  her  head  on  her  hand,  and  ex- 
claiming passionately  to  her  lac  ies,  *'I>o  yon  not 
hear  how  the  Queen  of  Scots  hath  a  fine  son, 
and  I  am  but  a  barren  stock!''  But  next  morning 
she  had  recovered  herself  sufficiently  to  maintain 
her  usual  appearance  of  outward  civility,  received 
the  Scottish  ambassador  with  much  seeming  fa- 
vour, and  accepted  with  thanks  the  office  of  god- 
mother to  the  young  Prince,  which  he  proffered 
to  her  in  Queen  Mary's  name. 

After  a  splendid  solemnity  at  christening  the 
heir  of  Scotland,  Queen  Mary  seems  to  have 
Mimed  her  mind  towards  settling  the  disordera 
37 
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of  her  nobilitj ;  and,  sacriBeing  her  own  justi& 
able  resentmenty  she  yielded  so  far  as  to  graat 
pardon  to  all  those  concerned  in  the  mnrder  of 
Rizlio.  Two  men  of  low  rank,  and  no  more, 
had  been  executed  for  that  crime.  Lord  Ruth* 
veo,  the  principal  actor,  had  died  in  England, 
talking  and  writing  as  composedly  of  *'  the 
slaughter  of  David,"  as  if  it  had  been  the  most 
indifferent,  if  not  meritorious  action  possible 
George  Douglas,  who  struck  the  first  blow,  and 
Ker  of  FaldoBside,  another  ruffian,  who  offered 
his  pistol  at  the  dueen's  bosom  in  the  fraj,  were 
exempted  from  the  general  pardon.  Morton  and 
ail  the  others  were  permitted  toreturp,  to  plan 
new  treasons  and  murders. 

We  are  now  come,  ray  dear  child,  to  a  very 
difficult  period  in  history.  The  subsequent 
events,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  are  well 
known ;  but  neither  the  names  of  the  principal 
agents  in  these  events,  nor  the  motives  upon  which 
they  acted,  are  at  all  agreed  upon  by  historians. 
It  has,  in  particular,  been  warmly  disputed,  and 
will  probably  long  continue  to  be  so,  how  far 
Queen  Mary  is  to  be  considered  as  a  voluntary 
party  or  agent  in  the  tragical  and  criminal  events 
of  which  I  am  about  to  tell  you  i  or  how  far, 
being  innocent  of  any  foreknowledge  of  these 
violent  actions,  she  was  an  innocent  victim  of 
the  villanjr  of  others.  Leaving  you,  my  dear 
child,  when  you  come. to  a  more  advanced  age, 
•to  study  this  lustorical  point  for  yourself,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  give  you  an  outline  of  the  facts, 
iM  they  are  admitted  and  [H-oved  on  ail  sides. 

James  Hepburn,  Earl  of  BothwoU^  a  man  in 
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middle  age,  had  played  for  several  years  a  con* 
spicuous  part  in  those  troubled  times.  He  had 
sided  with  the  Queen  Regent  against  the  Re- 
ibrraed  party,  and  was  in  general  supposed  to  be 
attached  rather  to  the  reigning  Queen,  than  to 
any  of  the  factions  who  opposed  her.  He  was 
head  of  the  powerful  family  of  Hepburn,  and 
.  possessed  great  influence  in  East  Lothian  and 
Berwickshire,  where  excellent  soldiers  could  al- 
ways be  obtained.  In  his  morals  Bothwell  was 
wild  and  licentious,  irregular  and  daring  in  his 
ambition;  and  although  his  history  "does  not 
show  many  instances  of  personal  courage,  yet 
in  his  early  life  he  had  the  reputation  of  pos- 
sessing it.  He  had  been  in  danger  on  the  occa« 
sion  of  Rizzio's  murder,  being  supposed,  from 
his  regard  for  the  Queen,  to  have  been  desirous 
of  preventing  that  cruel  insult  to  her  person  and 
Authority.  As  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  displayed 
ffreat  zeal  for  Mary's  cause,  she  was  naturally 
fed  to  advance  him  at  court,  until  many  persons, 
and  particularly  the  preachers  of  the  reformed 
religion,  thought  that  she  admitted  to  too  great 
infimacy  a  man  of  so  fierce  and  profligate  a  cha- 
racter ;  and  the  public  voice  accused  the  Queen 
as  being  fonder  of  Bothwell  than  she  ought  to 
have  been,  he  being  a  married  man  and  herself 
a  marrjed  woman. 

A  thoughtless  action  of  Mary  seemed  to  con- 
firm this  suspicion.  Bothwell,  among  other  offi- 
ces of  authority,  held  that  of  Lord  Warden  of 
all  the  Marches,  and  was  residing  at  the  Castle 
of  Hermitage,  a  rqyal  fortress  which  belonged 
to  that  office,  in  order  to  suppress  some  disob* 
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ders  on  the  Border.  In  October,  1566,  attempt 
iug  with  his  own  hand  to  seize  a  Border  free- 
bc^er  called  John  Elliot  of  the  Park,  he  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  hand.  The  Queen, 
who  was  then  at  Jedburgh,  holding  a  court  of 
justice,  hastened  through  woods,  morasses,  and 
waters,  to  paj  a  visit  to  the  wounded  Warden ; 
and  though  the  distance  was  twenty  English 
miles,  she  went  and  returned  from  Ilermitage 
Castle  in  the  same  day.  This,  excursion  might 
arise  solely  from  Mary's  desire  to  learn  the  cause 
and  fMrticulars  of  a  great  outrage  on  her  Lieu- 
tenant; but  all  those  who  wished  ill  to  her,  who 
were  a  numerous  body,  represented  it  as  express- 
ing her  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  her  lover. 

In  the  meantime,  the  dissentions  between 
Darnley  and  the  Queen  continued  to  increase; 
and  as  he  must  have  been  disliked  by  Mary  from 
the  numerous  quarrels  and  affronts  he  put  upon 
her,  as  well  as  from  his  share  in  the  murder  of 
Rizzio,  so  those  who  had  been  concerned  with 
him  in  that  last  crime,  considered  him  as  a  poor 
mean-spirited  wretch,  who,  having  engaged  his 
associates  in  so  daring  an  act,  had  afterward  be- 
trayed and  deserted  them.  His  latter  conduct 
showed  no  improvement  in  either  sense  or  spi- 
rit. He  pretended  he  would  leave  the  kingdom, 
and  by  this  and  other  capricious  resolutions,  he 
90  far  alienated  the  affections  of  the  Queen, 
that  many  of  the  unscrupulous  and  plotting  nobles 
by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  formed  the  idea 
that  it  would  be  very  agreeable  to  Mary  if  she 
could  be  freeds.  from  her  union  with  this  unrea 
sonable  and  ill-tempered  young  n^an. 
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The  first  proposal  made  to  her  was,  that  she 
should  be  separated  from  Darnley  by  a  dhrorce. 
Bothweii,  Maitl and, Morton,  and  Murray^  are  said 
to  have  joined  in  pressing  such  a  proposal  upon 
QpUeen  Mary,  who  was  then  residing  at  .Craig« 
miliar  Castle^  near  Edinburgh,  but  she  rejected 
it  steadily.     A  conspiracy  of  a  darker  kind  was 
then  agitated,  for  the  murder  of  the  unhappy 
Darnley ;  and  Bothwell  seems  to  have  entertain- 
ed little   doubt  that  Mary,  thus  rid  of  an  unac- 
ceptable husband,  would  choose  himself  for  his 
successor.     He  spoke  with  the  Earl  of  Morton 
on  the  sabject  of  despatching  Darnley,  and  re- 
presented it  as  an  enterprise  which  had  the  ap-' 
probation  of  the  Queen.     Morton  refused  to  stir 
in  a  matter  of  so  great  consequence,  unless  be 
received  a  mandate  under  the  Queen's  hand. 
Bothwell  undertook  to  procure  him  such  a  war- 
rant, but  he  never  kept  his   word.     This  was 
confessed   by   Morton  at  his  death.     When  it 
was  asked  of  him  by  the  clergyman  .who  received 
his  confession,  why  he  had  not  prevented  the 
conspiracy,  by  making  it  public  ?   he  replied, 
''that  there  was  no  one  to  whom  he  could  confess 
it  with    safety.      The    Queen,"  he  said,  "was 
herself  in  the  plot ;  and  if  I  had  told   Darnley,. 
his  folly  was  so  great  that  I  am  certain  he  would 
have  betrayed  it  to  his  wife,  and  so  my  own  de- 
struction .  would     have    been    assured."     But 
though  he  did  not  acknowledge  more  than  I  have 
told  you,  Morton  was  always  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  conspirators ;  and  it  was  uni- 
versally believed  that  a  daring  and  profligate  re- 
Jation  of  his,  called  Archibald  Douofias,  Parson 
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of  Glasgow,  was  one  of  the  actual  murderers  ? 
and  while  these  suspicions  hung  orer  Morton 
himself,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving Mary's  guilt,  excepting  what  BothweR 
told  him ;  while  he  admits  that  BothweJI  never 
showed  him  any  warrant  under  the  Qneen's 
handy  though  ne  promised  to  do  so.  It  seems 
probable  that  Maitland  of  Lethington  also  knew 
th^  fatal  and  guilty  secret.  Morton  and  he, 
however,  were  both  men  of  deep  sagacity.  They 
foresaw  that  Bothwetl  would  render  himself, 
and  perhapa  the  Queen  also,  odious  to  the  nation 
by  the  dark  and  bloody  action  which  he  medi- 
tated, and  therefore  they  resolved  to  let  him  run 
on  his  course,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  come  to 
a  speedy  fall,  and  that  they  themselves  might 
succeed  to  the  supreme  power. 

While  these  schemes  were  in  agitation  against 
his  life,  Darnley  fell  ill  at  Glasgow,  and  his  in* 
di^X)sition  proved  to  be  the  small-pox.  The 
Queen  sent  her  physician,  and  after  an  interval 
went  herself  to  wait  upon  him,  and  an  apparent 
reconciliation  was  effected  between  them.  They 
came  together  to  Edinburgh  on  theSlst  January, 
1566-67.  The  King  was  lodged  in  a  religious 
house  called  the  Kirk  of  Field,  just  without  the 
walls  of  the  city.  The  Queen  and  the  infant 
Prince  were  accommodated  in  the  Palace  of 
Hdyrood.  The  reason  assigned  for  their  living 
separate  was  the  danger  of  the  child  catching 
the  small-pox.  But  the  Queen  showed  much  at- 
tention to  her  husband,  visiting  him  frequently; 
and  they  ne^r  seemed  to  have  been  on  better 
terms  then  when  the  conspiracy  against  Darnley's 
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life  was  oa  the  ere  of  being  executed.  Mean- 
while Darnley  and  his  groom  of  the  chamber 
were  alone  and  separated  from  any  other  persons, 
when  measures  were  taken  for  his  destruction  io 
the  following  horrible  manner  . — 

On  the  erening  of  the  9th  February,  8e?erai 
persons,  kinsmen,  retainers,  and  servants  of  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell,  came  in  secret  to  the  Kirk  of 
Field.  They  had  with  them  a  great  quantity  of 
gunpowder ;  and  by  means  of  false  keys  they  ob- 
tained entrance  into  the  cellars  of  the  building, 
where  they  disposed  the  powder  in  the  vaults  be* 
low  Darnley's  apartment,  and  especially  below 
the  spot  where  his  bed  was  placed.  About  two 
hours  after  midnigljt  upon  the  ensuing  morning, 
Bothweil  himself  came,  disguised  in  a  riding- 
cloak,  to  see  the  execution  of  the  cruel  project. 
Two  of  his  ruffians  went  in  and  took  means  of 
firing  the  powder,  by  lighting  a  piece  of  slow- 
burning  match  at  one  end,  and  placing  the  other 
amongst  the  gunpowder.  They  remained  for 
some  time  watching  the  event,  and  Bothwell  be- 
canfe  so  impatient,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
was  prevented  from  entering  the  house,  to  see 
whether  the  light  had  not  been  extinguished  by 
some  accident  One  of  his  accomplices,  by 
looking  through  a  window,  ascertained  that  it 
was  still  burning.  The  explosion  presently  took 
place,  blew  up  the  Kirk  of  Field,  and  alarmed 
the  whole  city.  The  body  of  Darnley  was  found 
in  the  adjoining  orchard.  The  bed  in  which  he 
lay  had  preserved  him  from  all  action  of  the  fire, 
which  occasioned  a  general  belief  that  he  and 
his  chamber-groom,  who  was  found  in  the  same 
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situation,  had  been  strangled  and  removed  before 
the  house  was  blown  up.  But  this  was  a  mistake. 
It  is  clearly  proved,  by  the  evidence  of  those  whe 
were  present  at  the  event,  that  there  were  no 
means  employed  but  the  gunpowder,  a  mode  of 
dertrnction  sufficiently  powerful  to  have  render* 
•d  any  other  unnecessary. 
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Udrriage  of  Mary  and  BothweU — Mary^s  Suf 
render  to  the  Conftderaitd  Lords  ai  Car  berry 
— Her  Imprisonment  in  LochUven  Castle^  and 
Escape  thenee-^Battie  of  Langside^  and 
Mary's  FHght  to  England — Uryust  Conduct 
of  Elizabeth  towards  the  Scottish  Queet^^ 
R^ency  and  Murder  of  Murray — CHvil 
Wars  in  Scotland — Regency  of  Morton — His 
Trial  and  Ezeeution-^Raid  of  Ruthven-^ 
Affairs  ef  James  VL  wusnaged  by  Stewart 
Earl  of  Arran-^Disgraee  and  Death  of  this 
Favourite. 

Thb  horrible  marder  of  the  anhappj  Darnlej 
excited  the  strongest  suspicions,  and  the  greatest 
discontent,  in  the  city  of  Edinbargh,  and  through 
'  the  whole  kingdom.  BothweU  was  pointed  out 
by  the  general  voice  as  the  author  of  the  murder ; 
and  as  he  still  continued  to  enjoy  the  favour  of 
Mary,  her  reputation  was  not  spared.  To  have 
brought  this  powerful  criminal  to  open  and  im» 
partial  trial,  would  have  been  the  only  way  for 
the  Queen  to  recover  her  popularity.  Mary 
made  a  show  of  doing  this  public  justice,  but  un- 
der circumstances  which  favoured  the  criminaK 
Lennox,  father  of  the  murdered  Darnley,  had, 
as  was  his  natural  duty,  accused  BothweU  of  the 
murder  of  his  son.  But  he  received  little  conn- 
tenance  in  prosecuting  the  accused.      Ever? 
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thing  seemed  to  be  done  as  hastily  as  if  it  were 
determined  to  defeat  the  operations  of  justice. 
Lennox  received  information  on  the  28th  ol 
March,  that  the  12th  of  April  was  appointed  for 
the  day  of  trial ;  and  at  so  short  warrning  as  four- 
teen days,  he  was  sammoned^.as  nearest  relation 
of  the  murdered  Monarch,  to  appear  as  accuser, 
and  to  suf^rt  the  charge  he  had  made  against 
Bothwell.  The  Earl  complained  that  the  time 
allowed  him  to  prepare  the  charge  and  evidence 
necessary  for  convicting  so  powerful  a  criminal, 
was  greatly  too  short,  but  h^  could  not  prevail 
to  have  it  eictended. 

It  was  a  usual  thing  ia  Scotland  for  persons 
accused  of  crimes,  to  come  to  the  bar  of  a  court 
of  justice  attended  by  all  their  friends,  retainers, 
and  dependents,  the  number  of  whom  was  fre- 
quently so  great,  that  the  judges  and  accusers 
were  overawed,  and  became  afraid  to  proceed  in 
the  investigation ;  so  that  the  purposes  of  justice 
were  for  the  time  frustrated.  Bothwell,  con* 
seious  of  guilt,  was  desirous  to  use  this  means 
of  protection  to  the  utmost.  He  appeared  in 
Edinburgh  with  full  five  thousand  attendants. 
Two  hundred  chosen  musketeers  kept  close  by 
his  side,  and  guarded  the  doors  of  the  court  as 
soon  as  the  criminal  had  entered.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, there  could  be  no  chance  of  a  fair 
trial.  Lennox  did  not  appear,  saving  by  x>ne  of 
his  vassals,  who  protested  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  day.  No  charge  was  made, — no 
proof,  of  course,  was  required, — ^and  a  jury,  con* 
sisting  of  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  rank. 
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mcquiued  Bothwell  of  a  crime  of  which  all  the 
world  beliered  him  to  be  guilty. 

The  public  mind  remained  dissatisfied  with 
this  mockery  of  justice  ;  but  Bothwell,  without 
minding  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  hurried  for- 
ward to  possess  himself  of  the  situation  which  he 
had  made  vacant  by  the  murder  of  Darnley.  He 
convened  a  number  of  the  principal  nobility,  at 
a  feast  given  in  a  tavern,  and  prevailed  on  them 
to  sign  a  bond,  in  which  they  not  only  declared 
Bothwell  altogether  innocent  of  the  King's  death, 
but  recommended  him  as  the  fittest  person  whom 
her  Majesty  could  choose  for  a  husband.  Mor- 
ton, Maitland,  and  others,  who  afterward  were 
Mary's  enemies  and  accusers,  subscribed  this 
remarkable  deed,  either  because  they  were 
afraid  of  the  consequences  of  a  refusal,  or  be- 
cause they  thought  it  the  readiest  and  safest 
coarse  to  encourage  Bothwell  and  the  Queen  to 
run  headlong  to  their  ruin,  by  completing  a  mar- 
riage which  must  be  disgnstfUl  to  the  whole  king- 
dom. 

Murray,  the  most  important  person  in  Scot- 
land, had  kept  aloof  from  all  these  proceedings. 
He  was  in  Fife  when  the  King  was  murdered, 
and  about  three  days  before  BothwcH's  trial,  he 
obtained  leave  of  his  sister  the  Clueen  to  travel 
to  France.  Probably,  he  did  not  consider  him- 
self as  very  safe,  in  case  Bothwell  should  rise  to 
be  King. 

The  Earl  of  Bothwell,  thus  authorized  by  the 
apparent  consent  of  the  nobility,  and,  no  doubt, 
thinking  himself  secure  of  the  Queen's  approba 
ties,  suddenly  appeared  at  the  bridge  of  Cramond 
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with  a  thoasand  horse,  as  Mary  arrived  there  od 
her  returo  from  Siirliug  to  Edinburgh.  He  took 
the  Queen's  horse  bjr  the  bridle,  and  surround- 
iag  and  disarmiog  her  attf^ndaots,  he  led  her,  as 
if  by  an  appearance  of  force,  to  the  strong  castle 
of  Dunbar,  of  which  he  was  governor.  Ou  this 
occasion  Mary  seems  neither  to  have  attempted 
to  resist,  nor  to  have  expressed  that  feeling  of 
anger  and  shame  which  would  have  been  proper 
to  her  character  as  a  queen  or  as  a  woman.  Her 
attendants  were  assured  by  the  officers  of  Both- 
well,  that  she  was  carried  off  in  consequence  of 
her  own  consent ;  and  considering  that  such  an 
outrage  was  offered  to  a  Sovereign  of  her  high 
and  bold  spirit,  her  tame  submission  and  silence 
under  it  seems  scarce  otherwise  to  be  accounted 
for.  They  remained  at  Dunbar  ten  days,  after 
which  they  again  appeared  in  Edinburgh,  appa- 
rently reconciled ;  the  Earl  carefully  leading  the 
Queen's  palfrey,  and  conducting  her  up  to  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  the  government  of  which 
was  held  by  one  of  his  adherents. 

Whilst  these  strange  proceedings  took  place, 
Bothwell  had  been  able  to  procure  a  sentence  of 
divorce  against  his  wife,  a  sister  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntly.  On  the  12th  of  May,  the  Queen  made 
a  public  declaration,  that  she  forgave  Bothwell 
the  late  violence  which  he  had  committed ;  and 
that,  although  she  was  at  first  highly  displeased 
at  him,  she  was  now  resolved  not  only  to  grant 
him  her  pardon,  but  also  to  promote  him  to  fur- 
ther honours.  She  was  as  good  as  her  word, 
for  she  created  him  Duke  of  Orkney  ;  and,  on 
the  15th  of  the  same  month,  did  Mary,  with  on- 
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pardonable  indiscretion,  commit  the  great  fotiy 
of  marrying  this  profligate  and  ambitious  man, 
stained  as  he  was  with  the  blood  of  her  husband 
Darniey. 

The  Queen  was  not  long  in  discovering  that 
by  this  unhappy  marriage  she  had  gotten  a  more 
ruthless  and  wicked  husband,  than  she  had  in 
the  flexible  Darniey.  Bothwell  used  her  gross- 
]y  ill,  and  being  disappointed  in  his  plans  of 
getting  the  young  Prince  into  his  keeping,  used 
such  upbraiding  language  to  Mary,  that  she 
prayed  for  a  knife  with  which  to  stab  herself, 
rather  than  endure  his  ill  treatment. 

In  the  meantime,  the  public  discontent  rose 
high,  and  Morton,  Maitland,  and  others,  who  bad 
been  privy  to  the  murder  of  Darniey,  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  party  of 
the  nobility,  who  resolved  to  revenge  hia  death, 
and  remove  Bothwell  from  his  usurped  power 
They  took  arms  hastily,  and  had  nearly  surprised 
the  Queen  and  Bothwell,  while  feasting  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  Borthwick,  from  whence  they 
fled  to  Dunbar,  the  Queen  being  dressed  in  the 
disguise  of  a  page. 

The  confederated  Lords  marched  towards 
Dunbar,  and  the  Queen  and  Bothwell,  having 
assembled  an  army,  advanced  to  the  encounter, 
and  met  them  on  Carberry  Hill,  not  far  from 
the  place  where  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  was  fought. 
This  was  upon  the  15th  of  June,  1567.  Mary 
would  have  acted  more  wisely  in  postponing  the 
threatened  action,  for  the  Hamiltons,  in  great 
force,  were  on  their  way  to  join  her.  But  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  gain  advantagea  by  ra? 
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pid  and  ready  movements,  and  was  not  at  fir^ 
sufficiently  aware  what  an  unfavourable  impress, 
fiion  existed  against  ber  even  in  her  own  army 
Many,  if  not  most,  of  those  troops  who  had  join- 
ed the  Queen,  had  little  inclination  to  fight  in 
BothweU's  cause.  Pie  himself,  a  bravado,  offer- 
ed to  prove  his  innocence  of  Darn  ley's  murder 
by  a  duel  in  the  lists  with  any  of  the  opposite 
lords  who  should  affirm  his  guilt.  The  valiant 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  Murray  of  Tullibardin,  and 
Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  successively  under- 
toolc  the  combat;  but  Bothwell  fqund  exceptions 
to  each  of  them,  and,  finally,  it  appeared  that 
this  wicked  man  had  no  courage  to  fight  with 
any  one  in  that  quarrel.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Clueen's  army  began  to  disband,  and  it  became 
obvious  that  they  would  not  fight  in  her  cause, 
while  they  considered  it  as  the  same  with  that 
of  Bothwell.  She,  therefore,  recommended  to 
him  to  fly  from  the  field  of  action  ;  an  advice 
which  he  was  not  slow  in  following,  riding  to 
Dunbar  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  ftom  thence  es- 
caping by  sea. 

Mary  surrendered  herself,  upon  promise  of 
respect  and  kind  treatment,  to  the  Laird  of 
Grange,  and  was  conducted  by  him  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  confederate  army.  When  she 
arrived  there  the  Lords  received  her  with  silent 
respect ;  but  some  of  the  soldiers  hooted  at  and 
insulted  her,  until  Grange,  drawing  his  sword, 
compelled  them  to  be  silent.  The  Lords  adopt- 
ed the  resolrition  of  returning  «to  the  capital,  and 
conveying  Mary  thither,  surrounded  by  theif 
,  troops. 
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As  the  unhappy  dueen  approached  Edinburgh, 
led,  as  it  were,  in  triumph  by  the  victors,  the 
most  coarse  and  insulting  behaviour  was  used 
towards  her  by  the  lower  classes.  There  waf^  a 
banner  prepared  for  this  insurrection,  displaying, 
on  the  one  side,  the  portrait  of  Darnley,  as  he 
lay  murdered  under  a  tree  in  the  fatal  orchard, 
with  these  words  embroidered,  **  Judge,  and 
avenge  my  cause,  O  Lord !"  and  on  the  other 
side,  the  little  Prince  on  his  knees,  holding  up 
his  hands,  as  if  praying  to  Heaven  to  punish  his 
father's  murderers.  As  the  Queen  rode  through 
the  streets,  with  her  hair  loose,  her  garments 
disordered,  covered  with  dust,  and  overpowered 
with  grief,  shame,  and  fatigue,  this  fatal  flag  was 
displayed  before  her  eyes,  while  the  voices  of  the 
rude  multitude  upbraided  her  with  having  been 
an  accomplice  in  parnley's  murder.  The  same 
cries  were  repeated,  and  the  same  insulting  ban- 
ner displayed,  before  the  windows  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost's house,  to  which  she  was  for  a  few  hours 
committed  as  if  a  prisoner.  The  better  class  of 
craflsmen  and  citizens  were  at  length  moved  by 
her  sorrows,  and  showed  such  a  desire  to  take 
her  part,  that  the  Lords  determined  to  remove 
her  from  the  city,  where  respect  to  her  birih  and 
sorrows  seemed  likely  to  create  partisans,  in 
spite  of  her  own  indiscretions,  and  the  resent- 
ment of  her  enemies.  Accordingly,  on  the  next 
morning,  being  16th  June,  1567,  Mary,  escorted 
by  a  strong  armed  force,  was  conveyed  to  the 
Castle  of  Lochleven,  which  stands  on  a  little 
island,  surrounded' by  a  lake  of  the  same  name, 
and  was  there  detained 'a  prisoner. 
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The  insurgent  Lords  now  formed  themselves 
jnto  a  Secret  Council,  for  managing  the  affairs 
of  the  nation.  Their  first  attention  was  turned 
to  securing  Bothwcll,  although,  perhaps,  there 
may  have  been  some  even  amongst  their  own 
number,  Morton,  for  example,  ^nd  Maitland,  who 
had  been  participant  with  him  in  the  murder  of 
Darnley,  who  could  not  be  very,  desirous  that  he 
should  be  produced  on  a  public  trial.  But  it 
was  necessary  to  make  a  show  of  pursuing  him, 
and  many  were  sincerely  desirous  that  he  should 
be  taken. 

Kirkaldy  of  Grange  followed  Bothwell  with 
two  vessels,  and  had  nearly  surprised  him  in  the 
harbour  of  Lerwick,  the  fugitive  making  his  es- 
cape at  one  issue  of  the  bay,  while  Grange  en- 
tered at  another  ;  and  Bothwell  might  even  then 
have  been  taken,  but  that  Grange's  ship  ran 
upon  a  rock,  and  was  shipwrecked,  though  the 
crew  were  saved.  Bothwell  was  only  saved  for 
a  melancholy  fate^  JHe  took  to  piracy  in  the 
Northern  Seas,  in  order  to  support  himself  and 
his  sailors.  He  was  in  consequence  assaulted 
and  taken  by  some  Danish  ships  of  war.  The 
Danes  threw  him  into  the  dungeons  of  the  Cas- 
tle of  Malmay,  where  he  died  in  captivity,  about  * 
the  end  of  the  year  1576.  It  is  said,  that 
this  atrocious  criminal  confessed  at  his  death, 
that  he  had  conducted  the  murder  of  Darnley, 
by  the  assistance  of  Murray  and  Morton,  and 
that  Mary  was  altogether  guiltless  of  that  crime. 
But  there  is  little  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the 
declaration  of  so  wicked  a  man. 

Meantime,  poor  Mary  reaped  the  full  cons^ 
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quences  of  Bothweirs  guilt,  and  of  her  •wn  in- 
fatuated aiTection  for  him.  She  was  imprisoned 
in  a  rude  and  inconvenient  tower,  on  a  smaU 
islet,  where  there  was  scarce  room  to  walk  thirty 
yards,  and  not  even  the  intercession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  seems  for  the  time  to  have  been  , 
alarmed  at  the  successful  insurrection  of  sub- 
jects against  their -sovereign,  could  procure  any 
mitigation  of  her  captivity.  There  was  a  pro- 
posal to  proceed  against  her  as  an  accomplice 
in  Darnley's  murder,  and  to  take  her  life  under 
that  pretence.  But  the  Lords  of  the  Secret 
Council  resolved  to  adopt  somewhat  of  a  gentler 
course,  by  compelling  Mary  to  surrender  her 
crown  to  her  son,  then  an  infant,  and  to  make 
the  Earl  of  Murray  Regent  during  the  child's 
minority  Deeds  to  this  purpose  were  drawn 
up,  and  sent  to  the  Castle  of  Lochleven,  to  be 
signed  by  the  Queen.  Lord  Lindsay,  the  rudest, ' 
most 'bigoted,  and  fiercest  of  the  confederated 
Lords,  was  deputed  to  enforce  Mary's  compli- 
ance with  the  commands  of  the  Council.  He 
behaved  with  such  peremptory  brutality  as  had 
perhaps  been  expected,  and  was  so  unmanly  as 
to  pinch  with  his  iron  glove  the  arm  of  the  poor 
Queen,  to  compel  her  to  subscribe  the  deeds. 

If  Mary  had  any  quarter  to  which,  in  her 
disastrous  condition,  she  might  look  for  love  and 
favour,  unquestionably  it  was  to  her  brcther 
Murray.  She  may  have  been  criminal — she 
had  certainly  been  grossly  infatuated — ^yet  she 
deserved  her  brother's  kindness  and  compassion 
She  had  loaded  him  with  favours,  and  pardoned 
him  con»i<lerabIe  oiTences.  Unquestionably  she 
38 
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expected  more  favour  from  him  than  »he  met 
with«  But  Murray  was  ambitious,  and  ambition 
breaks  through  the  ties  of  blood,  and  forgets  the 
obligations  of  gratitude.  He  visited  her  in 
Lochleven  Castle,  but  it  was  not  to  bring  her 
comfort ;  on  the  contrary,  he  pressed  all  her  er- 
rors on  her  with  such  hard-hearted  severity,  that 
she  burst  into  floods  of  tears,  and  abandoned 
herself  to  despair. 

Murray  accepted  of  the  Regency,  and  in 
doing  so  broke  all  remaining  ties  of  tenderness 
betwixt  himself  and  his  sister.  He  was  now  at 
the  head  of  the  ruling  faction,  consisting  of  what 
were  called  the  King's  Lords;  while  such  of 
the  nobility  as  desired  that  the  dueen,  being 
now  freed  from  the  society  of  Both  well,  should 
be  placed  at  liberty,  and  restored  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  kingdom,  were  termed  the 
Queen's  Party.  The  strict  and  sagacious  go- 
vernment of  Murray  imposed  silence  and  sub* 
mission  for  a  time  upon  this  last-named  faction ; 
but  a  singular  incident  changed  the  face  of 
things  for  a  moment,  and  gave  a  gleam  of  hope 
to  the  unfortunate  Mary. 

The  Laird  of  Lochleven,  owner  of  the  casi- 
tie  where  Mary  was  imprisoned,  was  a  balf-bro* 
ther  by  the  mother's  side  of  the  Regent  Murray, 
Sir  William  Douglas  by  name.  This  Baron 
discharged  with  severe  fidelity  the  task  of  Mary's 
jailer ;  but  his  youngest  brother,  George  Douglas, 
l)ecame  more  sensibfe  to  the  Queen's  distress^ 
and  perhaps  to  her  beauty,  than  to  the  interests 
of  the  Regent,  or  of  his  own  family.  A  plot 
laid  by  him  for  the  Queen's  deliveranee  wasdis* 
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covered,  and  he  was  expelled  from  the  island  in 
consequence.  But  he  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  a  kinsman  of  his  own,  called  Little  Dou- 
glas, a  boy  of  fifleen  or  sixteen,  who  had  re- 
mained in  the  castle.  On  the  2d  May,  1568, 
this  little  William  Douglas  contrived  to  steal  the 
keys  of  the  Castle  while  the  family  were  at  sup- 
per. He  let  Mary  and  her  attendant  out  of  the 
tower  when  all  had  gone  to  rest — locked  the 
gates  of  the  castle  to  prevent  pursuit — ^placed  the 
Queen  and  her  waiting-woman  in  a  little  skiff, 
and  rowed  them  to  the  shore,  throwing  the  keys 
of  the  castle  into  the  lake  in  the  course  of  their 
parage.  Just  when  they  were  about  to  set  out 
on  this  adventurous  voyage,  the  youthful  pilot 
made  a  signal,  by  a  light  in  a  particular  window 
visible  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake',  to  intimate 
that  all  was  safe.  Lord  Seaton  and  a  party  of 
the  Hamiltons  were  waiting  at  the  landing-place. 
The  Queen  instantly  mounted,  and  hurried  off 
to  Niddry,  in  West  Lothian,  from  which  she 
went  next  day  to  Hamilton.  The  news  flew 
like  lightning  throughout  the  country,  and  spread 
enthusiasm  every  where.  The  people  remem- 
bered Mary's  gentleness,  grace,  and  beauty — 
they  remembered  her  misfortunes  also— and  if 
they  reflected  on  her  errors,  they  thought  they 
had  been  punished  with  sufficient  severity.  On 
Sunday,  Mary  was  a  sad  and  helpless  captive  in 
a  lonely  tower.  On  the  Saturday  following,  she 
was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  confederacy,  by 
which  nin^  earls,  nine  bishops,  eighteen  lords, 
and  many  gentlemen  of  high  rank,  engaged  to 
defend. her  person  and  restore  her  power.  Bat 
ihis  gleam  of  success  was  only  temporary. 
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It  was  the  dueen's  purpose  to  place  her  per* 
■on  in  securitjf  in  the  Oasiie  of  Dunbarton,  aud 
her  army,  under  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  proposed  to 
carry  her  thither  in  a  species  of  triumph.  The 
Regent  was  lying  at  Glasgow  with  much  inferi- 
or forces ;  but,  with  just  confidence  in  his  own 
military  skill,  as  well  as  the  talents  of  Morton, 
mud  the  valour  of  Kirkaldy  and  other  experien- 
ced soldiers,  he  determined  to  meet  the  Q,neen'8 
Lords  in  their  proposed  march,  and  to  give  thera 
battle.  ' 

On  13th  May,  1568,  Murray  occupied  the  vil- 
lage of  Langsidc,  which  lay  full  in  the  march  of 
the  dueen's  army.  The  Hamiltons,  and  other 
gentfemen  of  Mary's  troop,  rushed  forth  with  ill- 
considered  valour  to  dispute  the  pass.  They 
fought,  however,  with  obstinacy,  after  the  Scot 
tish  manner ;  that  is,  they  pressed  on  each  oihet 
front  to  front,  each  fixing  his  spear  in  his  oppo- 
nent's target,  and  then  endeavouring  to  bear 
him  down,  as  two  bulls  do  when  they  encounter 
each  other.  Morton  decided  the  battle,,  by  at- 
tacking the  flank  of  the  Hamiltons,  while  their 
column  was  closely  engaged  in  the  front.  ^  The 
measure  was  decisive,  and  the  Queen's  army 
was  completely  routed. 

Queen  Mary  beheld  this  final  and  fatal  defeat 
from  a  castle  called  Crookstane,  about  four 
miles  from  Paisley,  where  she  and  Darnley  had 
spent  some  happy  days  zder  their  marriage,  and 
which,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  scene  of 
bitter  recollections.  It  was  soon  evident  tha 
there  was  no  resource  but  in  flight,  and,  escort 
ed  by  Lord  Herries  and  a  few. faithful  follower^ 
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the  rode  sixty  miles  before  she  stopped  at  the 
Abbey  of  Dundrennan,  in  Galloway.  From 
this  place  she  had  the  means  of  retreating  either 
to  France  or  England,  as  she  should  ultimately 
determine.  In  France  she  was  sure  to  have 
been  well  received  f'  but  England  afforded  a 
nearer,  and,  as  she  thought,  an  equally  safe 
place  of  refuge. 

Forgetting,  therefore,  the  various  causes  of 
emulation  which  existed  betwixt  Elizabeth  and 
herself,  and  remembering  only  the  smooth  and 
flattering  words  which  she  had  received  from 
her  sister  Sovereign,  it  did  not  occur  to  the 
Scottish  dueen  that  she  could  incur  any  risk 
by  throwing  herself  upon  the  hospitality  of  Eng- 
land. It  may  also  be  supposed,  that  poor  Ma- 
ry, amongst  whose  faults  want  of  generosity 
could  not  be  reckoned,  judged  of  Elizabeth  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  in  which  she  would  her- 
self have  treated  the  Q,ueen  of  England  in  the 
same  situation.  She  therefore  resolved  to  take 
refuge  in  Elizabeth's  kingdom,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  her  wiser  attendants.  They  kneel-  * 
ed  and  entreated  in  vain.  She  entered  the  fa- 
tal boat,  crossed  the  Solway,  and  delivered  her- 
self up  to  a  gentleman  named  Lowther,  the 
English  Deputy  Warden.  Much  surprised, 
doubtless,  ki  the  incident,  he  sent  express  to  in- 
form Queen  Elizabeth,  and  receiving  the  Scot- 
tish Queen  with  as  much  respect  as  he  had  the 
means  of  showing,  lodged  her  in  Carlisle  Castle. 

Queen   Elizabeth   had   two  courses  in   her 

Cower,  which  might  be  more  or  less  generous, 
ut  were  alike  jiistand  lawful.    She  might  have 
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received  Queen  Mary  honourably,  and  afforded 
^her  the  succour  she  petitioned  for ;  or  if  she 
did  not  think  that  expedient,  she  might  have 
allowed  her  to  remain  in  her  dominions,  at  li- 
berty to  depart  from  them  freely,  as  she  had  en* 
tered  them  voluntarily. 

But  Elizabeth,  great  as  she  was  upon  other 
occasions  of  her  reign,  acted  on  the  present 
from  mean  and  envious  motives.  She  saw,  in 
the  fugitive  who  implored  her  protection,  a  prin- 
cess who  possessed  a  rfght  of  succession  to  the 
crown  of  England,  which,  by  the  Catholic  part 
of  her  subjects  at  least,  was  held  superior  to  her 
own.  She  remembered,  that  Mary  had  been 
led  to  assume  the  arms  and  titles  of  the  English 
nxonarchy,  or  rather,  that  the  French  had  as- 
sumed them  in  her  name.  She  recollected,  that 
Mary  had  been  her  rival  in  accomplishments'; 
and  certainly  she  did  not  forget,  that  she  was 
her  superior  in  youth  and  beauty  ;  and  had  the 
advantage,  as  she  had  expressed  it  herself,  to  be 
mother  of  a  fair  son,  while  she  remained  a  bar- 
ren stock.  She,  therefore,  considered  the  Scot- 
tish Queen,  not  as  a  sister  and  friend  in  dis- 
tress, but  as  an  enemy,  over  whom  circumstan- 
ces had  given  her  power,  and  determined  upon 
reducing  her  to  the  condition  of  a  captive. 

In  pursuance  of  the  line  of  conduct  to  which 
this  mean  train  of  reasoning  led,  the  unfortu- 
nate Mary  was  surrounded  by  English  guards; 
and  as  Elizabeth  reasonably  doubted  that  she 
might  obtain  aid  from  Scotland,  she  was  remo- 
.ved  to  Bolton  Castle,  in  Yorkshire.  But  some 
pretext  was  wanting  for  a  conduct  no  violent,  so 
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ungenerous,  and  so  unjust,  that  Elizabeth  con* 
trived  to  find  one. 

The  Regent  Murray,  upon  Mary's  flight  to 
England,  had  contrived  to  '\'indicate  his  conduct' 
in  the  eyes  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  alleging  that 
his  sister  had  been  accessary  to  the  murder  of 
her  husband  Darnley,  in  order  that  she  might 
marry  her  paramour  Bothwelk  Now,  although 
this,  supposing  it  true,  was  very  criminal  con* 
duct,  yet  Elizabeth  had  not  the  least  title  to  con- 
stitute herself  judge  in  the  matter.  Mary  was 
no  subject  of  hers,  nor,  according  to  the  law  ot 
nations,  had  the  English  Queen  any  right  to  act 
as  umpire  in  the  quarrel  between  the  Scottish 
Queen  and  her  subjects.  But  she  extorted,  in 
the  following  manner,  a  sort  of  acquiescence  in 
her  right  to  decide,  from  th&^cottish  Queen. 

The  messengers  of  Queen  Elizabeth  inform- 
ed M«ry,  that  their  mistress  regretted  extremely 
that  she  could  not  at  once  admit  her  to  her  pre- 
sence, snor  give  her  the  affectionate  reception 
which  she  longed  to  afford  her,  until  she  stood 
clear,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  of  the  scanda- 
lous accusations  of  her  Scottish  subjects.  Mary 
at  once  undertook  to  make  her  innocence  evi- 
dent to  Elizabeth's  satisfaction ;  and  this  the 
Queen  of  England  pretended  to  consider  as  a 
call  upon. herself  to  act  as  umpire  in  the  quarrel 
betwixt  Mary  and  the  party  by  which  she  had 
been  deposed  and  exiled.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Mary  remonstrated,  that,  in  agreeing  to  remove 
Elizabeth's  scruples,  she  acted  merely  out  of 
res})ect  to  her  opinion,  and  a  desire  to  conciliatjB 
her  favour^  bul  not  with  the  purpose  of  consti* 
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luting  the  English  Queen  her  judge  in  a  judi« 
cial  trial.  Elizabeth  was  determined  to  keep 
the  advantage  which  she  had  attained,  and  to 
act  as  if  Mary  had,  of  her  full  free  will,  render- 
ed her  the  sole  arbiter  of  her  fate. 

TheOrUeen  of  England  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  hear  the  parties,  and  consider  the  evi- 
dence which  was  to  be  laid  before  them  by  both 
aides.  The  Regent  Murray  appeared  in  person 
before  these  commissioners,  in  the  odious  cha^ 
racter  of  the  accuser  of  his  sister,  benefactress, 
and  sovereign.  Queen  Mary  also  sent  the  most 
able  of  her  adherents,  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  Lord 
HerrieSy  and  others,  to  plead  the  case  oai  her 
side. 

The  Commission  met  at  York,  in  October, 
1568.  The  proceedings  commenced  with  a 
singular  attempt  to  establisH  the  obsolete  ques- 
tion of  the  alleged  supremacy  of  England  over 
Scotland.  "  You  come  hither,"  said  the  Eng- 
lish  Commissioners  to  the  Regent  and  his  assist- 
ants,  '*to  submit  the  differences  which  divide 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  to  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land,  and  therefore  we  first  require  of  you  to  pay 
her  Grace  the  homage  due  to  her."  The  Earl 
of  Murray  blushed  and  was  silent  But  Mait- 
land  of  Lethington  answered  with  spirit — "When 
Elizabeth  restores  to  Scotland  the  Earldom  ot 
Huntingdon,  with  Cumberland  and  Westmore* 
land,  we  will  do  such  homage  for  these  territo- 
ries as  was  done  by  the  ancient  Sovereigns  ot 
Scotland  who  enjoyed  them.  As  to  the  crown 
and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  they  are  more  free 
than  those  of  England,  which  lately  paid  Peter* 
l>ence  to  Rome." 
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This  questioQ  being  waived,  they  entered  on 
the  proper  business  of  the  Commission,  It  was 
not  without  hesitation  that  Murray  was  induced 
to  make  his  accusation  an  explicit  terms,  and 
there  was  still  greater  difficulty  in  obtaining  from 
him  any  evidence  in  support  of  the  odious 
charges  of  matrimonial  infidelity,  and  accession 
to  the  murder  of  her  husband,  with  which  that 
accusation  charged  Mary,  ft  is  true,  the  Queen's 
conduct  had  been  unguarded  and  imprudent,  but 
there  was  no  arguing  from  thence  that  she  was 
guilty  of  the  foul  crime  charged.  Something 
like  proof  was  vranted,  and  at  length  a  box  of 
letters  and  papers  was  produced,  stated  to  have 
been  taken  from  a  servant  of  Bothwell,  called 
Dalgleish.  '  These  letters,  if  genuine,  certainly 
proved  that  Mary  was  a  paramour  of  Bothwell 
while  Darnley  was  yet  alive,  and  that  she  knew 
and  approved  of  the  murder  of  that  ill-fated 
young  man.  IG^ut  the  letters  were  alleged  by  the 
Queen's  Commissioners  to  be  gross  forgeries, 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  slandering  their  mis- 
tress. It  is  most  remarkable,  that  IHdgleish  was 
condemned  and  executed  without  a  word  being 
asked  at  him  about  these  letters,  even  if  it  had 
been  only  to  prove  that  they  had  been  found  in 
his  possession.  Lord  Herries  and  the  Bishop 
of  Ross  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  defending  the 
Queen;  they  charged  Murray  himself  with  hav- 
ing confederated  with  Bothwell  for  the  destruc* 
tion  of  Darnley. 

At  the  end  of  five  months'  investigation,  the 
Queen  of  England  informed  both  parties  thai 
she  had,  on  the  ope  hand,  seen  nothing  which 
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induced  her  to  doubt  tiie  worth  and  honour  of 
the  Earl  of  Murray,  while,  on  the  other,  he  had, 
in  her  opinion,  proved  nothing  of  the  criminal 
charges  which  he  had  brought  against  his  sove- 
reign.  She  was  therefore,  she  said,  deterntined 
to  leave  the  affairs  of  Scotland  as  she  had  found 
them. 

To  have  treated  both  parties  impartially,  tm 
her  sentence  seemed  intended'' to  imply  her  de- 
sire to  do,  the  Queen  ought  to  have  restored 
Mary  to  liberty.  But  while  Murray  was  sent 
down  with  the  loan  of  a  large  sum  of  monej, 
Mary  was  retained  in  that  captivity  which  waa 
only  to  end  with  her  life. 

Murray  returned  to  Scotland,  having  had  all 
the  advantage  of  the  conference  at  York.  His 
coffers  were  replenished,  and  his  power  confirm- 
ed, by  the  favour  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  he 
had  little  difficulty  in  scattering  the  remains  of 
the  Queen's  Lords,  who,  in  fact,  had  never  been 
able  to  make  head  since  the  battle  of  Langaide^ 
and  the  flight  of  their  mistress. 

In  the  meantime  some  extraordinary  events 
took  place  in  England.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk 
had  formed  a  plan  to  restore  Queen  Mary  to  li- 
berty, and  was  in  recompense  to  be  rewarded 
with  her  hand  in  marriage.  The  Regent  Mur- 
ray had  been  admitted  into  the  secret  of  this 
plot,  although  it  may  be  supposed  the  object 
was  not  very  acceptable  to  him.  Many  of  the 
great  nobles  had  agreed  to  join  in  the  undertake 
ing,  particularly  the  powerful  Earls  of  West- 
moreland and  Northuniberland.  The  plot  of 
Norfolk  was  discovered  and  proved  agaipst  him» 
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chiefly  by  the  xleclarations  of  Murray,  ivho  mean- 
ly betrayed  the  secret  intrusted  to  him ;  and  he 
was  seized  upon,  committed  to  confioement, 
and,  a  few  months  afterward^  tried  and  executed 

But  before  this  catastrophe,  Northamberlaod 
and  Westmoreland  rushed  into  a  hasty  rebellion, 
which  they  were  unable  to  conduct  with  sufi^ 
cient  vigour.  Their  troops  dispersed  without 
battle  before  the  army  which  Queen  Elizabeth 
sent  against  them.  Westmoreland  ieind  a  se- 
cure refuge  among  the  Scottish  Borderers,  who 
^ere  favourable  to  the  cause  of  Mary.  They 
mssisted  him  in  his  escape  to  the  sea-coast,  and 
he  finally  made  his  way  to  Flanders,  and  died  in 
•exiie.  Northumberland  was  Jess  fortunate.  A 
-Borderer,  named  Hector  Armstrong  of  Harlaw, 
IreajDherously  betrayed  him  to  the  Regent  Mun 
ray,  who  refused  indeed  to  deliver  him  op  to 
-Queen  Elizabeth,  but  detained  him  prisoner  in 
that  same  lonely  Castle  of  Lochleven  which 
had  been  lately  the  scene  of  Mary's  captivity. 

All  these  successive  events  tended  to  establish 
the  power  of  Murray,  and  to  diminish  the  con 
rage  of  such  Lords  as  remained  attached  to  the 
opposite  party.  But  it  happens  frequently  that 
when  men  appear  most  secure  of  the  object  they 
have  been  toiling  for,  their  views  are  suddenly 
and  strangely  disappointed.  A  blow  was  im- 
pending over  Murray  from  a  quarter,  which,  if 
named  to  the  haughty  Regent,  he  would  proba- 
bly have  despised,  since  it  originated  in  the  re- 
.sentment  of  a  private  man. 

After  the  battle  of  Langside,  six  of  the  Ha« 
miltons,  who  had  been  most  active  en  tkat  oeet- 
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MWDf  were  sentenced  to  die,  as  being  goilty  of 
treason  against  James  VI.,  for  having  espoused 
his  mother's  cause.  In  this  doom  there  was  lit- 
tle justice,  considering  how  the  country  was  di* 
▼ided  between  the  claims  of  the  mother  and  the 
son.  But  the  decree  was  not  acted  upon,  and 
the  persons  condemned  received  their  pardon 
through  the  mediation  of  John  Knox  with  the 
Rnront. 

One  of -the  persons  thus  pardoned  was  Hamil> 
ton  of  BothweJihaughy  a  man  of  a  fierce  and 
vindictive  character.  Like  others  in  his  condi- 
tion, he  was  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  his 
property,  although  his  life  was  spared.  His  wife 
had  brought  him,  as  her  portion,  the  lands  of 
Woodhouseiee,  near  Roslin,  and  these  were  be- 
stowed by  Murray  upon  one  of  his  favoui^ites. 
-This  person  exercised  the  right  so  rudely  as  to 
turn  Hamilton's  wife  out  of  her  own  house  un- 
dressed, and  unprotected,  from  the  fury  of  the 
weather.  In  consequence  of  this  brutal  treat- 
ment, she  became  insane  and  died.  Her  hus- 
band vowed  revenge,  not  on  the  actmil  author  of 
his  misfortune,  but  upon  the  Regent  Murray, 
whom  he  considered  as  the  original  cause  of  it, 
and  whom  his  family  prejudices  induced  him  to 
regard  as  the  usurper  of  the  sovereign  power, 
and  -the  oppressor  of  the  name  and  house  of  Har 
milton.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Archbi- 
shop of  Saint  Andrews,  and  some  others  of  his 
-name,  encouraged  Bothwellhaugh  in  this  de^»e« 
rate  resolution. 

Ho  took  his  measures  with  every  mark  of  deli- 
-J^aticMi.    Having  learned  that  the  Regent  vntk 
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.to  pass  thr9Ugh  Linlithgow  on  a  certain  day,  he 
secietly  introduced  himself  into  a  house  belong- 
ing to  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  which 
>had  in  front  a  wooden  balcony  looking  upon  the 
street,  fiothwellhaagh  hung  a  black  cloth  on 
the  wall  of  the  apartment  where  he  lay,  that  his 
shadow  might  not  be  seen  from  without,  and 
spread  a  mattress  on  the  floor,  that  the  sound  of 
his  feet  might  not  be  heard  from  beneath.  I'o 
•-secure  his  escape  he  fastened  a  fleet  horse  in  the 
garden  behind  the  house,  and  pulled  down  the 
lintel  stones  from  the  posts  of  the  garden  door,, 
so  that  he  might  be  able  to  pass  throag.h  it  on 
horseback.  He  also  strongly  barricaded  the 
front  door  of  the  house,  which  opened  to  the 
street  of  the  town.  Thus  having  prepared  all 
for  concealment  until  the  deed  was  done,  and 
for  escape  afterward,  he  armed  himself  with 
a  loaded  carbine,  shut  himself  up  in  the  lonely 
chamber,  and  waited  the  arrival  of  his  victim. 

Some  friend  of  Murray  transmitted  to  him  a 
hint  of  the  danger  which  he  might  incur  in  pass- 
ing through  the- street  of  a  place  in  wbkh  he 
was  known  to  hare  enemies,  and  advised  that 
he  should  avoid  it  by  going  round  on  the  outside 
•«)f  the  town  ;  or,  at  least,  by  riding  hastily  past 
the  lodging  which  was  more  particularly  sus- 
•pected,  as  belonging  to  the  Hamiltons.  But  the 
•Regent,  thinking  that  the  step  recommended 
would  have  an  appearance  of  timidity,  held  on 
his  way  through  the  crowded  street.  As  he 
came  opposite  the  fatal  balcony,  his  horse  being 
somewhat  retarded  by  the  number  of  spectators 
gave  Both  well  haugh  time  to  take  a  deliberate 
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aim.  He  fired  the  carbine,  and  the  ^Regent  fell, 
mortalljr  wounded.  The  ball,  after  passing 
through  his  body,  killed  the  horse  of  a  gentle- 
man who  rode  on  his  right  hand.  His  atten* 
dants  rushed  .furiously  at  the  door  of  the  house 
frojm  which  the  shot  had  issued  ;  but  Bothwell* 
haugh's  precautions  had  been  so  securely  taken 
that  they  were  unable  to  force  their  entrance  till 
he  had  mounted  his  good  horse,  and  escaped 
through  the  garden  gate.  He  was  notwithstand- 
ing pursued  so  closely,  that  he  had  very  nearly 
bc^n  taken  ;  but  after  spur  and  whip  had  both 
failed,. he  pricked  his  horse  with  his  dtagger,  and 
compelled  him  to  take  a  desperate  leap  over  a 
ditch,  which  his  pursuers  were  unable  to  cross, 
and  thus  made  his  escape. 

The  R^ent  died  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
leaving  a  cnaracter,  which  has  been,  perhaps, 
too  highly  extolled  by  one  class  of  authors,  and 
too  much  depreciated  by  another,  according  as 
his  coniluct  tp  his  sister  was  approved  or  con- 
demned. 

The  murderer  escaped  to  France.  In  the 
civil  wars  of  that  country,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  engage  him,  as  a  known  desperado,  in  the  as- 
sassination of  the  Admiral  Coligni ;  bit  he  re- 
sented it  as  a  deadly  insult  He  had  slain  a  man 
in  Scotland,  he  said,  from  whom  he  had  sustain- 
ed a  mortal  injtkry  ;  but  the  world  could  not  en- 
gage him  to  attempt  the  life  of  one  against  whom 
he  had  no  cause  of  quarrel. 

The  death  of  Murray  had  been  an  event  ex 
pected  by  many  of  Queen  Mary's  adherents 
The  very  night  after  it  happened,  Scott  of  Buc- 
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eieack  and  Ker  of  Fairnyherst  broke  into  Eng^ 
iaBd,  and  ravaged  the  frontier  with  more  than 
their  wonted  severity.  While  it  was  objected 
by  one  of  the  sufierera  under  this  foray,  that  the 
Regent  would  punish  the  party  concerned  in 
aueli  iHegal  viol«ice,  the  Borderer  replied  con- 
temptnottsly,  that  the  Regent  was  as  cold  as  hb 
brtdle-bit  This  served  to  show  that  their  lead- 
ers had  been  privy  to  Bothwellhaugh^s  aetioa, 
and  desired  to  take  advantage  of  it,  in  order  to 
give  grounds  for  war  between  the  countries 
But  QUieen  EliEabeth  was  contented  to  send  a 
small  army  to  the  frontier,  to  burn  the  castles 
and  ravage  the  estates  of  the  two  clans  which  had 
been  engaged  in  the  hostile  inroad ;  a  service 
which  they  executed  with  rauQh  severity  on  the 
elans  of  Scott  and  Ker,  without  doing  injury  to 
those  against  whom  their  mistress  had  no  coift 
plaint. 

Upon  the  death  of  Murray,  Lennox  was  chosen 
Regent.  He  was  the  fiither  of  the  murdered 
Darnley,  yet  showed  bo  excessive  thirst  of  ve»> 
geance.  He  endeavoured  to  procure  a  union  of 
parties,  for  the  purpose  of  domestic  peace.  But 
men's  minds  on  both  sides  had  become  too  nuick 
exasperated  against  each  other.  The  Queen^s 
party  Was  strengthened  by  Maitland  of  Lethingi- 
ton,  and  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  joining  that  faction, 
after  having  been  long  the  boast  of  that  of  the 
King.  Lethington  we  have  often  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  ablest  men  in  Scotland,  and  Kirkaldy 
was  certainly  one  of  the  bravest.  He  was,  be^ 
ndes.  Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  hii 
declaring  that  he  held  that  important  place  fo^ 
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•the  Queen  gare  great  spirit  to  Marf 's  adherents 
At  die  same  time,  tbej  were  deprired  of  a  strong- 
•hold  of  scarcely  inferior  consequence^  -by  the 
loss  of  Dunbarton  Castle  in  the  fotlowiog  extraor- 
4diiiary  manner. 

Dunbarton  is  one  of  the  strongest  places  in 
the  world.     It  is  situated  on  a  roc^  which  rises 
-almost  perpendicularly  firom  a  level  plain  to  the 
Jietght  of  several  hundred  feet.    On  the  sirnimit 
<of  this  rock  the  buildings  are  sitnated,  and  as 
there  is  only  one  access  from  below^  which  rises 
hj  steps,  and  is  strongly  gnarded  and  fortified, 
ithe  fort  might  be  almost  held  to  be  impregnable, 
that  is,  incapable  of  being  taken.    One  Captain 
Crawford  of  JordanhiU  resolved,  nevertheless, 
to  make  an  attein^  on  this  formidable  castle. 
•     He  took  advantage  of  a  rinisty  and  moonleas 
Bight  to  bring  to  the  foot  of  the  casUe-rock'  the 
scaling  ladders  which  be  had  provided,  choosing 
tar  his  terrible  expei^raent  ihe  {riace  where  the 
kock  was  highest,  and  where,  t>f  course,  less 
fMins  were  taken  to  keep  a  regular  gnard.  This 
choice  was  fortunate ;  for  the  first  ladder  broke 
livith  the  weight  of  the  men  who  attempted  to 
toount,  and  the  noise  of  tlie  fall  must  have  be* 
trayed  them,  had  there  been  any  sentinel  within 
liearing.     Crawford^  assisted  by  a  soldier  who 
)iad  deserted  from  the  castle,  and  was  acting  as 
lis  guide,  next  scrambled  up,  and  contrived  to 
make  fast  the  second  ladder,  by  tying  it  to  the 
foots  of  a  tree^  which  grew  about  midway  up  the 
rock.     Here  they  fouiKl  a  small  flat  snrfoce,  that 
feeld  the  whole  party,  which  was,  of  course,  veQr 
few  in  pumber*    in  scaling  the  seoood  precir 
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pice,  another  accident  took  place :  One  of  the 
party,  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  was  seized  by  one' 
of  those  attacks,  brought  on  perhaps  by  terror, 
while  he  was  in  the  act  of  climbing  up  the  lad- 
der. His  illness  made  it  impossible  for  him  ei- 
ther to  ascend  or  descend.  To  have  slain  the 
man  would  have  been  a  cruel  expedient,  J^esides 
that  his  fall  from  the  ladder  must  have  alarmed 
the  garrison.  Crawford  caused  him,  therefore* 
to  be  tied  to  the  ladder ;  then  all  the  rest  d^ 
scending,  they  turned  the  ladder,  and  thus  moun^ 
ed  with  ease  over  the  belly  of  the  epileptic  per- 
son. When  the  party  gained  the  summit,  they 
slew  the  sentinel  ere  be  had  time  to  give  the 
alarm,  and  easily  surprised  the  slumbering  gar- 
rison, who  had  trusted  too  much  to  the  security 
of  their  castle.  This  exploit  of  Crawford  may 
com'pare  with  any  thing,  of  the  kind  which  we 
read  of  in  history. 

Hamilton,  the  Archbishop  of  Saint  Andrews, 
was  made  prisoner  in  Dunbarton,  where  he  had 
taken  refuge^  as  he  was  particularly  hated  by  the 
King's  party.  He  was  now  in  their  hands,  and, 
as  they  had  formerly  proclaimed  him  a  traitor, 
they  now  without  scruple  put  him  to.  death  as 
sucL  This  cruel  deed  occasioned  other  violen- 
ces, by  way  of  retaliation,  which,  in  turn,  led 
to  fresh  acts  of  bloodshed.  All  natural  ties  were 
forgotten  in  the  distinction  of  Kingsmen  and 
Ctueensmen;  and,  as  neither  party  gave  quarter 
to  their  opponents,  the  civil  war  assumed  a  most 
horrible  aspect  Fathers,  and  sons,  and  brothers^ 
took  opposite  sides,  and  fought  against  each 
4»ther.    The  very  children  of  the  towns  and  vi> 
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lages  ibrmed  themselves  into  bands  for  Ring 
James  or  Qaeen  Maryland  fought  iuveteratelj 
with  stones,  sticks^  and  knives. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  each  party  ca)l- 
"•d  a  Parliament,  which  was  attended  only  by  the 
Lords  of  their  own  side.  The  Queen's  Parlia- 
ment met  at  Edinburgh,  under  protection  of  the 
Oastle,  and  its  governor  Kirkaldy.  The  King's 
faction  had  a  much  more  namerons  assemlly, 
issuming  the  same  denomination,  at  Stirling, 
^here  they  produced  the  young  King,  to  give 
authority  to  their  proceedings.  The  boy,  with 
natural  childishness^  observing  a  rent  in  the  car* 
pet  which  covered  the  table  at  which  the  clerks 
«ate,  observed  **  there  w^  a  hole  in  the  Parlia- 
ment." These  words  were  remarked  afterward^ 
as  if  they  had  contained  a  sort  of  prophecy  of 
the  following  singular  event : 

Kirkaldy  devised  an  enterprise,  by  which,  if 
successful,  he  would  have  put  a  complete  stop  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  King's  Parliament,  nay^ 
to  the  civil  war  itself.  He  sent  for  Buccleuch 
and  Fairnyherst,  already  noticed,  as  zealous  par- 
tisans of  Mary,  desiring  them  to  bring  a  large 
party  of  their  best  horsemen,  and  joined  with 
them  the  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  with  a  detach- 
taient  of  infantry.  The  whole  were  guided  by  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Bell,  who  knew  the  town  of 
IStirling,  being  a  native  of  that  place.  He  in- 
troduced the  party,  consisting  of  about  five  hun- 
dred men,  into  the  middle  of  the  town,  without 
even  a  dog  barking  at  them.  Then  they  raised 
the  alarm,  crying  out,  "Ood  and  the  Queen ! 
ekinlt^n  the  Archbishop  of  Saint  Andrews!  all 
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ill  oa^  own !''     According  to  the  directions  thejr 
liad  received,  they  sent  parties  to  the  different 
houses  of  w  hich  the  King's  Lords  had  taken  pos* 
session,  and  made  them  prisoners  without  resist- 
ance, except  on  the  part  of  Morton,  whose  ob^ 
stinate  valour  obliged  them  to  set  fire  to  his  iodg« 
ings.     He  then  reluctantly  surrendered  himself 
to  Buccieuch,  who  was  his  near  connexion.  But 
his  resistance  had  gained  some  time,  and  the  as- 
sailants had   scattered  themselves  in  quest  of 
plunder.     At  this  moment.  Mar  brought  a  party: 
of  musketeers  out  of  the  Castle,  and  placing 
them  behind  the  walls  of  a  house  which  he  had 
commenced  building  on  the  Castlehill,  he  open* 
ed  a  heavy  and  unexpected  fire  upon  the  Qjueend*i 
men.     These  being  already  in  disorder,  wer« 
struck  with  panic  in  the  moment  of  victory,  and 
began  to  fly.     The  scene  was  now  complete!/ 
changed,  and  they  who  had  been  triumphant  the- 
moment  before,  were  glad  to  surrender  to  their 
own  captives.     Lennox  the  Regent  had  been, 
mounted  behind  Spens  of  Wormeston,  who  had 
made  him  captive.     He  was  a  particular  object 
of  vengeance  to  the  Hamiltons,  who  longetd  tOr 
requite  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Saint 
Andrews.     He  was  killed,  as  was  believed,  by. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton's  orders,  and  Spens,  whoj 
most  honourably  endeavoured  to  pretect  his  prir. 
soner,  was  slain  at  the  same  time.   The  Clueffii'» 
party  retreated  out  of  Stirling  without  much  loser,; 
for  the  Borderers  carried  off  all  the  horses,  upo«^ 
which  the  opposite  party  might  have  followed  th^ 
chase.    Kirkaldy  received  the  news  of  the  Ret 
gent's  death  with  much  dissatisfaction,  abuaio|f 
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those  who  commanded  the  party  as  disorderly 
beasts,  who  neither  knew  how  to  gain  a  yictory, 
nor  how  to  use  it.  Had  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  detachment,  as  he  had  earnestly  de- 
sired to  do,  it  is  probable  that  the  Raid  of  Stir- 
ling might  bare  ended  the  war.  As  it  fell  out, 
the  quarrel  was  only  embittered,  if  possible,  by 
.  %he  death  of  Lennox. 

The  Earl  of  Mar  was  named  Regent  on  the 
King's  side.  He  was  a  man  of  fair  and  mode- 
rate views,  and  so  honourably  desirous  of  restor- 
ing the  blessing  of  peace  to  his  country,  that  the 
impossibility  of  attaining  his  object  is  said  to 
have  shortened  his  life.  He  died  29th  October, 
1572,  having  been  Regent  little  more  than  one 
year. 

The  Earl  of  Morton  was  next  made  Regent. 
We  have  seen  that  this  nobleman,  however  re- 
spectable for  courage  and  talents,  was  neverthe- 
less of  a  fierce  and  cruel  disposition.  He  had 
been  concerned  in  Rizzio's  murder,  and  was  at 
least  acquainted  with  that  of  Darnley.  It  was  to 
be  expected  that  he  would  continue  the  war  with 
the  same  ferocious  cruelty  1>y  which  it  had  been 
distinguished,  instead  of  labouring,  like  Mar,  to 
diminish  its  violence.  This  fell  out  accordingly. 
Each  party  continued  to  execute  their  prisoners ; 
and  as  skiroMshes  were  daily  fought,  the  number 
of  persons  who  fell  by  the  sword,  or  died  upon 
the  gibbet,  was  fearfully  great.  From  the  fami- 
ly name  of  Morton,  these  were  ca'led  the  Dou-- 
glasses'  wars.  After  these  hostilities  had  existed 
h>r  about  five  years,  the  Duke  of  ChatelherauU, 
and  the  ]$arl  of  Huntly,  the  two  principal  nobles 
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who  had  supported  the  Queen's  cattse,  submit- 
ted themselves  to  the  King's  authority^  and  to 
the  svi^ay  of  the  Regent.  Kirkaldy  of  Grange, 
assisted  by  the  councils  of  Maitland  of  Lething- 
ton,  continued  to  maintain  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh against  Morton.  But  dueen  Elizabeth, 
who  b^ame  now  desirous  of  ending  the  Scottish 
dissensions,  sent  from  Berwick  a  •consi4erab]e 
body  of  regular  forces,  atid,  what  was  still  more 
needful,  a  large  train  of  artillery,  which  formed 
a  close  siege  around  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh 
The  garrison  were,  however,  much  miore  dis- 
tressed for  provisions,  than  by  the  shot  of  the 
English  batteries.  It  was  not  till  afler  a  valiant 
•defence,  in  the  course  of  wbi(5h  one  of  the 
springs  which  supplied  the  fortress  with  water 
was  dried  up,  and  the  other  became  choked 
with  ruins,  that  the  gallant  Kirkaldy  was  com- 
pelled to  capitulate. 

He  surrendered  to  the  English  general,  wbo 
promised  that  his  mistress  should  intercede  with 
the  Regent  for  favourable  treatment  to  the  go- 
vernor and  his  adherents.  This  might  the  ra- 
ther have  been  expected,  because  Morton  and 
Kirkaldy  had  been  at  one  time  great  friends 
But  the  Regent  was  earnest  in  demanding  the 
life  of  his  valorous  opponent;  and  Elizabeth, 
with  little  regard  to  her  general's  honour  or  her 
-own,  abandoned  the  prisoners  to  Morton's  ven- 
geance. Kirkaldy  and  his  brother  were  publicly 
executed,  to  the  great  regret  even  of  many  of  the 
'King's  party  themselves.  Maitland  of  Lething* 
ton,  more  famed  for  talents  than  integrity,  des- 
paired of  obtaininor  mercy  where  none  nad  been 
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extended  to  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  pat  a  pe- 
riod to  his  existence,  by  taking  poisop.  Thus 
ended  the  ciyil  wars  of  Ctueen  Mary's  reign,  with 
the  death  of  the  bravest  soldier,  and  of  the  ablest 
statesman,  in  Scotland ;  for  such  were  Kirkaldy 
and  Maitland. 

From  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Edinburgh 
Castle,  29th  May,  1573,  the  Regent  Morton  i^as 
in  complete  possession  of  the  supreme  power  in 
Scotland.  As  Queen  Elizabeth  had  been  his 
constant  friend  during  the  civil  wars,  he  paid 
devoted  attention,  to  her  wishes  when  he  became 
the  undisputed  ruler  of  the  kingdom. 

Morton  even  went  so  far  as  .to  yield  up  to  the 
justice,  or  the  revenge,  of  the  English  Qrueen, 
that  unfortunate  Earl  of  Northuml^rland,  who, 
as  I  formerly  mentioned,  had  raised  a  rebellion 
in  England,  and  flying  into  Scotland,  had  been 
confined  by  the  Regent  Murray  in  Lochleven 
Castle.  The  surrender  of  this  unfortunate  no- 
bleman to  England  was  a  great  stain,  not  only 
on  the  character  of  Morton,  but  of  Scotland  in 
general,  which  had  hitherto  been  accounted  a 
safe  and  hospitable  place  of  refuge  for  those 
whom  misfortune  or  political  faction  had  exiled 
from  their  own  country.  It  was  the  more  par- 
ticularly noticed,  because  when  Morton  himself 
had  been  forced  to  fly  to  England,,  on  account 
of  his  share  in  Rizzio's  murder,  he  had  been 
courteously  received  and  protected  by  the  un- 
.  happy  nobleman  whona  he  had  now  delivered  up 
.  to  his  fate.  It  was  an  additional  and  aggravat- 
ing circumstance,  that  it  was  a  Douglas  who 
.  j^ay^  a  Percy ;  and  when  the  annals  of  their 
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ancestor^  were  coDsidered,  it  was  found  that 
while  they  presented  many  acts  of  open  hostility^ 
many  instances  of  close  and  firm  atliance,  they 
never  till  now  had  afforded .  an  example  of  any 
act  of  treachery  exercised  by  the  one  family 
against  the  other.  To  complete  the  infamy  of 
the  transaction,  a  sum  of  money  was  paid  to  the 
Regent  on  this  occasion,  which  he  divided  with 
Douglas  of  Lochleven.  Northumberland  was 
beheaded  at  York,  1572. 
.  In  other  respects;  Scotland  derived  great  ad« 
vantage  from  the  peace  with  England,  as  some 
degree  of  repose  was  highly  necessary  to  this 
distracted  country.  It  continued,  with  little  in- 
terruption, for  thirty  years  and  upwards. 
.  On  one  occasion,  however,  a  smart  action 
took  place  betwixt  the  Scots  and  English,  which, 
though  of  little  consequence,  I  may  here  tell  you 
of,  chiefly  because  it  was  the  last  considerable 
skirmish — ^with  the  exception  of  a  deed  of  bold 
daring,  of  which  I  shall  tell  you  by  and  by — which 
the  two  nations  had,  or,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  ever 
will  have,  with  each  other. 

It  was  the  course  adopted  for  preserving  peace 
upon  the  Border,  that  the  Wardens  on  each 
side  used  to  meet  on  days  appointed,  and  deliver 
up  to  each  other  the  malefactors  who  had  com 
mitted  aggressions  upon  either  country,  or  else 
make  pecuniary  reparation  for  the  trespasses 
which  they  had  done.  On  the  7th  July,  1575, 
Carmichael,  as  Warden  for  the  Scottish  Middle 
Marches,  met  Sir  John  Foster,  the  English  offi- 
cer on  the  opposite  frontier,  each  being,  as  usual, 
apcompanied  by  the  armed  clans  inhabiting  his. 
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jurisdiction.  Foster  was  attended  by  .the  mea 
of  Tynedale,  in  greater  numbers  than  those  of 
the  Scottish  Borders,  ail  well  armed  with  jack 
and  spear,  as  well  as  bows  and  arrows.  The 
meeting^  was  at  first  peaceful.  The  Wardens 
commenced  their  usual  business  of  settling  de* 
linquencies ;  and  their  attendants  began  to  traf- 
fic with  each  other,  an4  to  engage  in  sports  and 
gaming.  For,  notwithstanding  their  habitual 
incursions,  a  sort  of  acquaintance  was  always 
kept  up  between  the  Bordcfrers  on  both  sides* 
like  that  which  takes  place  betwixt  the  outposts 
of  two  contending  armies. 

During  this  friendly  intercourse  on  both  sides* 
a  dispute  arose  between  the  two  Wardens,  Car* 
michttel  desiring  delivery  Qf  an  English  depre- 
dator, for  whom  Foster »  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
fused to  be  responsible.  They  both  arose  from 
their  seats  as  the 'debate  grew  war  m^  and  Sir 
John  Foster  told  Carmichaei,  cohcemptuously, 
be  ought  to  match  himself  with  his  equals.  The 
English  Borderers  immediately  raised  their  war-* 
cry  of  "  To  it,  Tynedale,"  and,  without  farther 
ceremony,  shot  a  flight  of  arrows  among  the 
Scots,  who,  few  in  number,  and  surprised,  were 
with  difficulty  able  to  keep  their  ground.  A 
band  of  the  citizens  of  Jedburgh  arrived  just  in 
time  to  support  their  countrymen ;  and  most  of 
them  having  fire-arms,  the  old  English  long-bow 
no  more  |K>sse8sed  its  ancient  super ioi  ity.  After 
a  smart  action,  the  English  were  driven  from  the 
field ;  Sir  John  Foster,  with  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish gentlemen,  being  made  prisoners,  were  sent 
to  be  at  the  Regent  Morton's  disposal.      Sir 
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George  Heron  of  Chipchase  and  other  persons 
of  condition  were  slain. 

'  Morton,  afraid  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  displea* 
sure,  though  the  offence  had  been  given  by  the 
English,  treated  the  prisoners  with  distinction, 
and  dismissed  them,  not  only  without  ransom, 
but  with  presents  of  falcons,  and  other  tokens 
of  respect.  **  Are  you  not  well  treated  ?"  said 
a  Scotsman  to  one  of  these  liberated  prisoners, 
**  since  we  give  you  live  hawks  for  dead  herons  V^ 

This  skirmish,  called  the  Raid  of  the  Red- 
swair,  took  place  on  the  mountainous  tidge  of 
the  Carter.  It  produced  no  interruption  of  con- 
cord between  the  two  countries,  being  passed 
over  as  a  casual  affray. 

Scotland,  therefore,  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
peace  during  the  greater  part  of  Morton's  Re- 
gency. 

But  the  advantages  which,  the  Kingdom  d^i- 
ved  from  peace,  were  in  some  measure  destroy- 
ed by  the  corrupt  and  oppressive  government  of 
Morton,  who  turned  bis  thoughts  ^most  entirely 
to  amassing  treasure,  by  every  means  in  Im 
power.  The  extensive  property,  which  former- 
ly belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
was  a  mine  out  of  which  the  Regent  and  th^j 
other  great  nobles  contrived  to  work  for  them- 
selves a  great  deal  of  wealth.  This  they  did 
chiefly  by  dealing  with  those  who  wfere  plar.<;d 
in  the  room  of  the  abbots  and  priors  as  cc'm- 
mendators,  by  which  word  the  Scots  distinguish- 
ed a  layman  who  was  placed  in  possession  of  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice.  To  thesci  comroenda 
<  tors  the  nobles  applied,  and,  by  fair  means  or 
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force^  compelled  them  to  make  over  and  trans^ 
fer  to  them  the  property  of  the  abbacies,  or  at 
least  to  grant  it  to  them  in  long  leases  for  a  tri* 
fling  rent.  That  you  may  understand  how  this 
Rortof  business  was  managed,  I  will  give  you  a 
curious  instance  of  it : 

lo  Avgust^  1570,  Allan  Stewart,  commenda* 
tor  of  the  abbacy  of  Crossraguel,  in  Ayrshire, 
was  prevailed  on  to  visit  the  Earl  of  Cassilis, 
who  conveyed  him,  partly  against  his  will,  to  a 
londy  tower,  which  overhangs  the  sea,  called  the 
Black  Vault  of  Denure,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
yet  visible.  He  was  treated  for  some  time  kind> 
ly,  but  as  his  arms  and  servants  were  removed 
from  him,  he  soon  saw  reason  to  consider  him- 
self less  as  a  friendly  guest  than  as  a  prisoner, 
to  whom  some  foul  play  was  intended.  At 
length,  the  Earl  conveyed  his  guest  into  a  private 
cftamber,  in  which  there  was  no  furniture  of 
any  kind  excepting  a  huge  clumsy  iron  grate 
or  gridirbn,  beneath  which  was  a  fire  of  char- 
coal. **  And  DOW,  my  Lord  Abbot,"  said  the 
Earl  of  Cassilis,  '*  will  you  be  pleased  to  sign 
these  deeds  f"  And  so  saying,  he  laid  before 
Jiim  leases  and  other  papers,  transferring  ihe 
whole  lands  of  the  abbacy  of  Crossraguel  to  the 
Earl  himself.  The  Commendator  refused  to 
yield  up  the  property,  or  to  subscribe  the  deeds. 
A  party  of  ruffians  entered,  and,  seizing  the 
unhappy  man,  stripped  him  of  his  clothes,  and 
laid  him  on  the  iron  bars,  where  he  lay,  scorched 
bv  the  fire  beneath,  while  they  basted  him  with 
oil,  as*  a  cook  bastes  the  meat  which  she  roasts 
»poii  a  spit.    The  agony  of  such  ^rture  was 
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not  to  be  endured.  The  poor  man  cried  pitH 
fully,  begging  they  would  put  him  to  instant 
death,  rather  than  subject  him  to  this  lingeriug 
misery,  and  offered  his  purse,  with  the  money  it 
contained,  to  any  who  would  in  mercy  shoot  him 
through  the  head.  At  length,  he  was  obliged  to 
promise  to  subscribe  whatever  the  Earl  wished, 
rather  than  endure  the  excessive  torture  any 
longer.  The  letters  and  leases  being  then  pre- 
sented to  him,  he  signed  them  with  his  halt 
roasted  hand,  while  the  Earl  all  the  while  ex* 
claimed,  with  the  most  impudent  hypocrisy, 
**  Benedicite !  you  are  the  most  obstinate  man  I 
ever  saw,  to  oblige  me  to  use  you  thus :  I  never 
thought  to  have  treated  any  one  as  your  stub* 
bornness  has  made  me  treat  you."  The  Com* 
mendator  was  aflerward  delivered  by  a  party 
commanded  by  Hamilton  of  Bargany,  who  at* 
tacked  the  Black  Vault  of  Denure'for  the  pttr<» 
pose  of  his  liberation.  But  the  wild,  savage, 
and  ferocious  conduct  of  the  Earl  shows  in  what 
manner  the  nobles  obtained  grants  of  the  church 
lands  from  those  who  had  possession  of  them  for 
th^  time. 

The  Earl  of  Morton,  however,  set  the  examr 
pie  of  another  and  less  violent  mode  of  appro* 
priatiug  church  revenues  to  his  own  purposes 
This  was  by  reviving  the  order  of  Bishops, 
which  had  been  discarded  from  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  church  government.  For  example,  on 
the  execution  of  the  Archbishop  of  Saint  An^ 
drews,  he  caused  Douglas,  Rector  of  Saint  Au 
drews,  to  be  made  Archbishop  in  his  place ;  but 
.hen  he  allowed  this  nominal  prelate  only  a  small 
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pension  out  of  the  large  revenues  of  the  bishop* 
rick,  and  retained  possession  of  all  (he  rest  of 
the  income  for  his  own  advantage,  though  tho 
rents  were  levied  in  the  Bishop's  name. 

These  and  other  innovations  gave  great  dis» 
tress  to  John  Knox,  the  bold  and  inflexible  fathet 
of  the  Scottish  Reformation.  He  saw  with  pain 
Ihat  the  Protestant  nobles  were  likely  to  dimi- 
nish even  the  scanty  subsistence  which  was  sup- 
plied to  the  Scottish  clergy,  out  of  the  ample 
funds  which  had  belonged  originally  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  He  was  also  jealous  of  the 
republican  equality,  when  he  beheld  the  Church 
of  Scotland  innovated  upon  by  this  new  intro- 
duction of  bishops,  though  with  limited  incomes 
and  diminished  power.  For  these  and  other 
reasons  he  had  more  than  once  bitterly  rebuked 
the  Regent  Morton ;  but  when  this  remarkable 
man  died,  the  Regent,  who  attended  his  funeral, 
pronounced  over  his  coffiii  an  eulogium  never 
to  be  forgotten. — "  Here  lies  he,"  said  Morton, 
**  that  never  feared  the  face  of  man." 

In  the  state  as  in  the  church,  the  Regent  dis- 
played symptoms  of  a  Vindictive,  avaricious,  and 
corrupt  disposition.  Although  the  civil  wars 
were  ended,  he  resolved  to  avenge  upon  the 
Hamiltons  the  continued  support  which  that 
powerful  family  had  given  to  the  Queen's  party, 
»Bd  the  obstacles  which  they,  had  thrown  in  the 
way  of  his  own  exaltation.  He  proceeded  to 
•ct  against  them  as  public  enemies,  drove  them 
out  of  Scotland,  and  6ei2ed  upon  their  estates. 
The  Earl  of  Arran,  eldest  brother  of  the  family, 
to  whom  the  esuues  aotuHlly  belonged,  was  tn- 
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sane,  and  in  a  state  of  confinement.;  but^this 
did  not  prevent  Morton  from  decia.ring  tUat  the 
Farldom  and  the  land^  belonging  to  it  were  for- 
feited,— an  abuse  of  law  which  scandaiized  all 
honest  men. 

It  was  not  only  by  confiscation  that  Mortem 
endeavoured  to  amass  weehh^  He  tdok  money 
for  the  offices  which  ha  had  it  in  his  power  to 
bestow  Even  in  administering  jfMttce,  his 
hands  were  not  pure  from  bribes ;  although  to 
dispense  the  behests  of  law  from  fainour  or  love 
of  gain,  is  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  of  which 
a  public  man  can  be  gUilty.       f 

It  is  told  of  Earl  Morton-,  ift  &  history  of  the 
fatnily  of  SomerviHe,  that  oneof  Chesenobli^raen 
having  a'great  and  important  cause  to  be  deci* 
ded,  in  which  theinfhienceof  the  Regent  might 
assuredly  occasion  it  to  be  determined  as  he 
himself  should  think  fit,  he  followed,  by  the  adi- 
vice  of  an  ancient  and  experienced  acquaintance 
of  the  Regent,  the  fblbwing  singular  iiourse  r^— " 
Lord  SomerviHe  waited  on  Lord  Morton,  and  re- 
commended his  case  to  his  favourable  opinion, 
a  kind  of  personal  solicitation  which  was  then 
much  in  use.  Having  spoken  with  (he  Regent 
for  a  short  time,  he  turned  to  depart,  and,  open- 
ing his  purse,  as  if  to  take  out  some  money  to 
give  to  the  ushers  and  attendants,  as  Was  the 
custom  upon  such  occasions,  he  left  the  purse 
on  the  table  as  if  he  had  forgot  it.  Morton  cabl- 
ed after  him,  "  My  Lord,  your  purse — ^you  have 
forgot  your  purse  V* — 'but  Lord  SomerviHe  has- 
tened away  without  turning  baiefc.  He  heard 
nothing  more  of  the  purse,  which  he  had  takeo 
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etre  Should  be  pretty  full  of  gold ;  but  Lord  Mor- 
ton that  day  decided  the  caoee  in  his  favour. 

Instances  of  such  greedy  profligacy  by  de* 
grees  alienated  from  Morton  even  the  affections 
and  inclinations  of  his  best  friends,  and  his  go* 
vernment  at  length  became  so  generally  unpopu* 
lar,  that  a  universal  wish  was  entertained  that 
the  King  would  put  an  end  to  the  Regency  by 
assuming  the  government  into  his  own  hands. 

These  opinions  prevailed  so  generally,  that 
Morton,  on  the  13th  March,  1578,  resigned  his 
office  of  Regent,  and  retired  to  reside  in  his  Cas- 
tle of  Dalkeith  as  a  private  man,  leaving  the  go- 
vernment to  be  administered  by  a  council  of  no- 
bles, twelve  in  number.  But  accustomed  to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  he  could  not  long 
remain  inactive.  He  burst  from  his  seclusion  in 
the  gloomy  fortress,  which  the  people  called  the 
Lion's  Den,  and,  using  a  mixture  .of  craft  and 
force,  expelled  the  new  councillors ;  and  once 
more,  afier  the  old  Douglas  fashion,  obtained 
the^upreme  management  of  public  affairs.  But 
the  sovereign  was  no  longer  a  child.  He  was 
now  beginning  to  think  and  act  for  himself;  and 
it  is  necessary  you  should  know  something  of 
his  character. 

James  VI.  was  but  an  infant  when  he  was 
placed  on  the  throne  of  his  mother.  He  was 
now  only  a  boy  of  fourteen,  very  good  natured, 
and  with  as  much  learning  as  two  excellent 
schoolmasters  could  cram  him  with.  In  fact, 
he  had  more  learning  than  wisdom ;  and  yet,  in 
the  course  of  his  future  life,  it  did  not  appear 
that  he  was  without  good  sense^  as  much  as  that  ^ 
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he  was  destitute  of  the  power  to  form  maolj  pur- 
posesj  and  the  firmness  necessary  to  maintain 
thejn.  A  certain  childishness  and  meanness  of 
mind  rendered  his  go6d  sense  useless^  and  his 
learning  ridiculous.  Even  from  his  infancy  hi 
was  passionately  addicted  to  favourites,  and  al- 
ready, in  his  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year,  there 
were  two  persons  so  high  in  his  good  graces, 
that  they  could  bring  him  to  do  any  thing  they 
pleased. 

The  first  was  Esme  Stewart  d' Aubigny,  a  ne- 
phew of  the  late  Earl  of  Lennox,  and. his  heir. 
The  King  not  only  restored  this  young  man  to 
the  honours  of  his  family,  hut  created  him  Duke 
of  Lennox,  and  raised  him  with  too  prodigal  ge- 
nerosity to  a  high  situation  in  the  state.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  character  of  this  favourite, 
either  to  deserve  such  extreme  preferment,  or  to 
make  him  unworthy  of  it.  He  was  a  gallant 
young  gentleman,  who  was  deeply  grateful  to  the 
King  for  his  bounty,  and  disposed  to  enjoy  it 
without  injuring  any  one. 

Very  different  was  the  character  of  the  other 
favourite  of  James  VI.  This  was  Captain  James 
Stewart,  a  second  son  of  the  family  of  Ochiltree. 
He  was  an  unprincipled,  abandoned  man,  with- 
out any  wisdom  except  cunning,  and  only  distin- 
guished by  the  audacity  of  his  amotion  and  th« 
•  boldness  of  his  character. 

The  counsels  of  these  two  favcmrites  increased 
the  King^s  natural  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the 
sway  of  Morton,  and  Stewart  resoWed  that  the . 
pretext  iof  his  removal  should  also  be  one  which 
H(hou]d  bxing  him  to  t|ie  block.    The  f  roirnds  tif 
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acousatioo  were  artfally  chosen.  The  Earl  of 
Morton,  when  he  resigjied  the- regency,  had  ob- 
tained a  {>ardon  under  the  Great  Seal  for  all 
Crimea  and  offisnces  whiah  he  had  or  mi^t  have 
committed  agauitt  the  King;  but  there  was  no/ 
mention,  in  ttot  pardon,  of  the  murder  of  Hen^ 
Daroley,  the  King's  father,  and  in  that  murder 
the  Earl  of  Morton  had  certainly  participated. 
The  favourite,  Stewart,  took  the  office  of  accu* 
ser  upon  himself;  and  entering  the  King's  cham- 
ber suddenly  when  the  >Privy  Council  were  as- 
jsembled,  he  dropped  on  hia  knees  ibefore  James, 
and  accused  the  Eajrl  of  Morton  of  having  been 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  King's  father. 
To  this  Mocton,  with  a  haughty  smile,  replied, 
that  he  had  prosecuted  the  perpetrators  of  that 
.offence  too  severely  to  make  it  probable  that  he 
himself  was  one  of  them.  All  he  demanded  was 
a  fair  inquiry. 

Upon  this  public  accusation,  the  Ear),  so  late- 
ly  the  most  powerful  man  in  Scotland,  was  made 
prisoner,  and  appointed  to  abide  a  trial.  The 
friends  he  had  left  earnestly  exhorted  him  to  fly. 
His  nephew,  the  Earl  of  Angus,  offered  to  raise 
his  men,  and  protect  him  by  force.  Morton  re- 
fused both  offers,  alleging  he  would  wait  the* 
event  of  a  fair  investigation.  The  Queen  of 
England  interfered  in  Morton's  behalf  with  such 
partial  eagerness,  as  perhaps  prejudiced  James 
still  more  against  the  prisoner,  whom  he  was  led 
to  believe  to  be  more  attached  to  Elizabeth's 
service  than  to  his  own. 

Meantime  the  accuser,  Stewart,  was  promoted 
to  the  Earldom  of  Arran,  vacant  by  the  forfei- 
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ture  of  the  Hamiltona.  Morton  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  this  preferment,  was  astonished 
when  he  heard  that  the  charge  ran  against  him 
in  the  name  of  James,  Bkrl  of  Arran.  When  it 
was  explained  to  him  who  it  was  that  enjoyed 
the  title,  he  observed,  "Is  it  even  so?  then  1 
know  what  I  have  to  expect."  It  was  supposed 
he  recollected  an  old  prophecy,  which  foretold . 
"  that  the  Bloody  Heart  (the  cognisance  of  the 
Douglasses)  should  fall  by  the  mouth  of  Arran ;" 
and  it  was  conjectured  that  the  fear  of  some  one 
of  the  Hamiltons  accomplishing  that  prophecy, 
had  made  him  the  more  actively  violent  in  destroy- 
ing that  family.  If  so,  his  own  tyrannical  op« 
pression  only  opened  the  way  for  the  creation 
of  an  Arran  different  from  those  whom  he  had 
thought  of. 

The  trial  of  Morton  appears  to  have  been 
conducted  with  no  attention  to  the  rules  of  irfv- 
partial  justice ;  for  the  servants  of  the  accused 
person  were  apprehended  and  put  to  the  torture^ 
in  order  to  extort  from  them  confessions  which 
might  be  fatal  to  their  master.  Morton  protest- 
ed against  two  or  three  persons  who  were  placed 
upon  his  jury,  as  being  his  mortal  enemies;  but 
they  were  nevertheless  retained.  They  brought 
in  a  verdict,  finding  that  he  was  guilty,  art  and 
part,  of  the  murder  of  Darnley.  A  man  is  said 
to  be  art  and  part  of  a  crime  when  he  contrives 
the  manner  of  the  deed,  and  concurs  with  and 
encourages  those  who  commit  the  crime,  although 
he  does  not  put  his  own  hand  to  the  actual  exe* 
cution.  Morton  heard  the  verdict  with  indigna- 
tion, and  stmck  his  staff  against  the  ground  as  he 
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repeated  the  words,  ^  Art  and  part !  art  and  part  I 
God  kaows  it  is  not  so."  On  the  morniDg  after 
his  sentence  he  awoke  from  a  profound  sleep — 
'On  former  nights,"  he  said,  ^'I  used  to  lie 
awake,  thinking  how  I  might  defend  myself,  but 
now  my  mind  is  relieved  of  its  borden."  Being 
conjured  by  the  clergymen  who  attended  him  to 
confess  all  he  knew  of  Henry  Darnley's  murder, 
he  told  them,  as  we  have  noticed  elsewhere,  that 
a  proposal  had  been  made  to  him  by  Bothwell  to 
be  accessary  to  the  deed,  but  that  he  had  refu* 
sed  to  assent  to  it  without  an  order  under  the 
Qu^n^s  hand,  which  Bothwell  promised  to  pro- 
cure, bat  could  not,  or  at  least  did  not,  do  ^. 
Morton  admitted  that  he  had  kept  the  secret,  not 
knowings  he  said„  to  whom  to  discover  it :  For 
if  he  had  told  it  to  dueen  Mary,  she  was  herself 
one  of  the  conspirators;  if  to  Darnley,  he  was 
of  a  disposition  so  silly,  that  the  Queen  would 
work  it  out  of  him,  and  then  he,  Morton,  was 
equally  undone.  He  also  admitted,  that  he 
knew  that  his  friend,  dependent,  and  kinsman, 
Ak'chibald  Douglas,  was  present  at  the  murder, 
whom,  notwithstanding,  he  never  brought  to  jus-^ 
tice,  but,  OB  the  contrary,  continued  to  favour 
him.  Upon  the  whole,  he  seemed  to  allow  that 
he  suffered  justly  for  concealing  the  crime,  though 
he  denied  having  given  counsel  or  assistance  to 
its  actual  execution.  "  But  it  is  all  the  same," 
he  said  \  *'l  should  have  had  the  same  doom  whe- 
ther I  were  as  innocent  as  St.  Stephen,  or  as 
guilty  as  Judas." 

.  As  they  were  about  to  lead  the  Earl  to  execu- 
tion, Captain  St^wart^  his  accuser^  now  Earl  of 
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ArraDy  came  to  urge  his  subsoribing  a  papei 
containing  the  purport  of  his  confession.  Mor- 
ton replied,  ''I  pray  you  trouble  me  not;  I  am 
now  to  prepare  for  death,  and  cannot  write  in 
the  state  m  which  I  am."  Arran  then  desired 
to  be  reconciled  with  him,  pretending  he  had 
only  acted  from  public  and  concsientious  mo* 
tives.  **  It  18  no  time  to  count  quarrels  now," 
said  \he  Earl—"  I  forgive  you  and  all  others." 

This  celebrated  man  died  by  a  machine^  call- 
ed  the  Maiden,  which  he  hiraeelf  had  introduced 
into  Scotland  from  Halifax  in  Yorkshire.  The 
criminal  who  suffered  by  this  engine,  was  adjust- 
fid  upon  planks,  in  a  prostrate  state,  his  neck  be- 
ing phced  beneath  a  sharp  axe,  heavily  loaded 
with  lead,  which  was  suspended  by  a  rope 
brought  over  a  pulley.  When  the  signal  was 
given,  the  rope  was  cast  loose,  and  the  axe,  de- 
scending on  the  neck  of  the  condemned  person, 
severed,  of  course,  the  head  from  the  body. 
Morton  submitted  to  his  fate  with  the  most 
Christian  fortitude ;  and  in  him  died  the  last  of 
«>hose  terrible  Douglasses,  whose  talents  and 
courage  rendered  them  the  pride  of  their  coun- 
try, but  whose  ambition  was  oflen  its  scourge. 
No  one  could  tell  what  became  of  the  treasures 
he  had  amassed,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  he 
sacrificed  his  popularity  as  a  liberal,  and  his  con- 
science as  an  honest,  man.  He  was,  or  seemed 
to  be,  so  poor,  that,  when  going  to  the  scaffold, 
he  borrowed  money  from  a  friend,  that  he  might 
bestow  a  parting  alms  upon  the  medicants  who 
solicited  his  charity.  Some  have  thought  that 
his  mass  of  wealth  Irea  still  concealed  among  ttie 
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secret  vaults  of  his  castle  of  Dalkeith,  now  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  But  Hume 
of  Godscrofti  who  writes  the  history  of  the  Dou- 
glas family,  says  that  large  sums  were  expended 
by  the  Earl  of  Angus,  the  nephew  of  Morton,  in 
Hiaintaining  a  number  of  exiles,  who,  like  the 
Earl  himself,  were  banished  from  Scotland,  and 
at  length,  when  paying  away  some  money  for 
this  purpose,  he  was  heard  to  say,  *'  The  last  of 
it  is  now  gone,  and  I  never  looked  that  it  should 
have  done  so  much  good."  This  Godscrofl,  be- 
lieved to  allude  to  the  final  expenditure  of  the 
treasures  of  the  Regent  Morton. 

After  the  death  of  Morton,  his  faults  and 
crimes  were  in  a  great  measure  forgotten,  when 
it  was  observed  that  Arran  (that  is,  Captain  Ste- 
wart) possessed  all  the  late  Regent's  vicbs  of 
corruption  and  oppression,  without  his  wisdom 
or  his  talents.  Lennox,  the  King's  other  favour- 
ite, was  also  unpopular,  chiefly  because  he  was 
unacceptable  to  the  clergy,  who,  although  he 
avowedly  professed  the  Protestant  religion,  were 
jealous  of  his  retaining  an  attachment  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  This  suspicion  arose  from  his 
having  been  educated  in  France.  They  publicly 
preached  against  him  as  ''  a  great  Champion 
called  his  Grace,  who,  if  he  continued  to  oppose 
himself  to  religion,  should  have  little  grace  In 
the  end." 

A  plot  was  formed  among  the  discontented 
nobles  to  take  the  King's  favourites  from  about 
him,  and  this  was  accomplished  by  forcibly  seiz- 
ing on  the  person  of  the  King  himself,  which, 
during  the  minority  of  the  Prince,  was  the  ordi- 
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nary  mode  of  changing  an  administration  in  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland. 

On  the  23d  Aoguat,  1582,  the  Earl  of  Gowrie 
invited  the  King  to  his  castle  at  Ruthven,  under 
pretext  of  banting ;  he  was  joined  by  the  EarJ 
of  Mar,  Lord  Lindsay,  the  Totor  of  Glamis,  and 
other  noblemen,  chiefly  such  as  had  been  friend- 
ly to  the  Regent  Morton,  and  who  were,  like 
him,  attached  to  dueen  Elizabeth's  faction. 
When  the  King  saw  so  many  persons  sather 
round  him  whom  he  knew  to  be  of  one  way  of 
thinking,  and  that  hostile  to  his  present  mea- 
sures^  he  became  apprehensive  of  their  inten- 
tions, and  expressed  himself  desirous  of  leaving 
the  castle.  • 

The  qobles  gave  him  to  understand  that  he 
would  not  be  permitted  to  do  so ;  and,  when 
Jan^es  rose  and  went  towards  the  door  of  the  ^ 
apartment,  the 'Tutor  of  Glamis,  a  rude  stem  * 
man,  placed  his  back  against  it,  and  compelled 
him  to  return.  Affronted  at  this  act  of  personal 
restraint  and  violence,  the  King  burst  into  tears. 
"  Let  him  weep  on,"  said  the  Tutor  of  Glamis, 
fiercely  ;  "  better  that  bairns  (children)  weep, 
than  bearded  men."  These  words  sank  deep 
into  the^king's  heart,  nor  did  he  ever  forget  or 
forgive  Ihem. 

The  insurgent  Lords  took  possession  of  the 
government,  and  banished  the  Dake  of  Lennox 
to  France,  where  he  died  broken-hearted  at  the 
fall  of  his  fortunes.  James  afterward  recalled 
his  son  to  Scotland,  and  invested  him  with  his 
father's  fortone  and  dignities.  Arran,  the  King's 
much  liDss  worthy  favourite,  was  thrown  into 
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prison,  and  closely  guarded.  The  King  himself, 
reduced  to  a  state  of  captivity,  like  his  grandfa- 
ther, James  V.,  when  in  the  hands  of  the  Dou- 
glasses, temporized  and  watched  an  opportunity 
of  escape.  His  guards  consisted  of  a.  hundred 
gentlemen,  and  their  eommander,  Colonel  Stew- 
art, a  relation  of  the  disgraced  and  imprisoned 
Arran,  was  easily  engag^  to  do  what  the  King 
wished. 

James,  with  the  purpose  of  recovering  his 
freedom,  made  a  visit  to  Saint  Andrews,  and.  . 
when  there,  affected  some  curiosity  to  see  the 
castle.  But  no  sooner  had  he  entered  it  than  he 
caused  the  gates  to  be  shut,  and  excluded  from 
his  presence  the  nobles  who  had  been  accessary 
to  what  was  called  the  Raid  of  Ruthven. 

The  Earl  of  Gowrie  and  his  accomplices,  be- 
ing thus  thrust  out  of  office,  and  deprived  of  the 
'  custody  of  the  King's  person,  united  in  a  fresh 
plot  for  regaining  the  power  they  had  lost,  by  a 
new  insurrection.  In  this,  however,  they  were 
unsuccessful.  The  King  advanced  against  them 
with  considerable  .  forces ;  Gowrie  was  made 
prisoner,  tried,  and  executed.  Angus  and  the 
other  insurg^ts  ded  to  England^  the  ordinary 
refuge  of  Scottish  exilf^s.  The  execution  of 
Gowrie  gave  rise  lor^g  afterward  to  that  extraor- 
dinary event  in  Scottish  history,  called  the  Gow- 
rie Conspiracy,  of  which  I  shall  give  you  an  ao* 
count  by  and  by. 

Arran  was  now  restored  to  power,  and  indeed 
raised  higher  than  ever  by  that  indiscriminate 
affection,  which  on  this  and  other  occasions  in- 
duced James  to  heap  wealth  and  power  without 
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'  boands  upon  his  favourites.  He  governed  every 
thing  at  court  and  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and^ 
though  ignorant  as  well  as  venal  and  profligate^ 
he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Lord  Ghanceilof , 
the  highest  law-office  in  the  state,  and  that  in 
which  sagacity,  learning,  and  integrity,  were 
chiefly  required. 

One  day  as  he  bustled  into  the  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, at  the  head  of  his  numerous  retinue,  an 
old  man,  rather  meanly  dressed,  chanced  to 
stand  in  his  way.  As  Arran  pushed  rudely 
past  him,  the  man  stopped  him,  and  said,  '*Look 
at  me,  my  lord, — ^I  am  Oliver  Sinclair  t"  Oli- 
ver Sinclair,  yoa  remember,  was  the  favourite 
of  James  Y.,  and  had  exercised  during  his  reign 
as  absolute  a  sway  in  Scotland  as  Arran  now 
enjoyed  under  his  grandson,  James  YI.  Ir 
presenting  himself  before  the  present  favourite 
in  his  neglected  condition,  he  gave  Arran  an  ex- 
ample of  the  changeful  character  of  court  favour. 

-  The  lesson  was  a  striking  one ;  but  Arran  did 
not  profit  by  it. 

His  government  became  so  utterly  intolerable, 
that,  in  the  year  1585,  the  banished  Lords  found 
a  welcome  reception  in  Scotland,  and,  marching 
to  Stirling  at  the  head  often  thousand  men,  eom- 
pelled  James  to  receive  them  into  his  council? ; 
and,  by   using  their  victory  with  moderation- 

.  were  enabled  to  maintain  the  power  which  th^ 
had  thus  gained.  Arran,  stripped  of  his  Earl- 
dom and  ill-gotten  gains,  and  banished  from  tbe 
court,  wa3  fain  to  live  privately  and  miserabty 
Among  the  wilds  of  the  northwest  of  Ayrshire 
afraid  of  the  vengeance  of  his  numerous  cnemiei 
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The  fate  which  he  apprehended  from  their  en* 
mity  befell  him  at  length ;  for,  in  1596,  seeing 
oi*  thinking  he  saw,  some  chance  of  regainii^ 
the  King's  favonr,  and  listening,  as  is  said,  to 
the  words  of  some  idle  soothsayer,  vf]\o  pretend- 
;ed  that  his  head  was  about  to  be  raised  higher 
than  ever,  he  ventured  into  the  sottthern  county 
of  Darafrves.  Here  he  received  a  hint  to  take 
care  of  his  safety,  since  he  was  now  tn  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Douglasses,  whose  great 
leader,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  he  had  been  the 
means  of  destroying ;  and  in  particular,  he  was 
advised  to  beware  of  James  Douglas  of  Tolhor- 
wald,  the  Earl^s  near  kinsman.  Stewart  re|died 
haughtily,  he  would  not  go  out  of  his  road  for 
him  or  ail  of  the  nara«  of  Douglas.  This  was 
reported  to  Tothorwald,  who,  considering  the 
exprrasion  as  a  defiance,  immediately  mounted, 
with  three  servants,  and  pursued  the  disgraced 
favourite.  When  they  overtook  him,  they  thrust 
a  spear  through  his  body,  and  killed  him  on  the 
spot,  without  resistance.  His  head  was  cut  off, 
placed  on  the  point  of  a  lance^  and  exposed  from 
the  battlements  of  the  tower  of  Tothorwald ;  and 
thus,  in  some  sense,  the  soothsayer's  prophecy 
waa  made  good,  as  his  head  was  raised  high- 
er  than  before,  though  not  in  the  way  he  had 
been  made  to  hope.  His  body  was  lef\  for  se 
▼eral  days  on  the  place  where  he  was  killed,  and 
was  mangled  by  dogs  and  swine.  So  ended  this 
worthless  minion,  by  a  death  at  once  bloody  and 
obscure. 
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Severities  to  which  Maty  was  sul^ected  in  her 
CapHtfUy — BabingUnCs  Conspirctcy-^Triam 
of  Mary — Her  Sentence  and  Execution—' 
Reign  ojF  James  VL-^Feuds  of  the  Nobles^ 
and  Bloodthirsty  Spirit  of  the  Times— The 
Rescue  of  Kinmont  WilUefrom  Carlisle  Casf 
tie  by  Bueekuch — The  Goforie  Conspiracy-^ 
Jameses  Accession  to  the  Throne  of  England, 

I  DARE  say  you.  are  wondering  all  this  time 
what  became  of  dueen  Mary.  We  left  her, 
you  know,  in  the  hands  of  (^ueen  Elizabeth, 
who  had  refused  to  decide  any  thing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  her  guilt  or  innocence.  This  was  in 
1568-9,  and  undoubtedly  by  every  rule  of  law 
or  justice,  Mary  ought  then  to  have  beeti  set  at 
liberty.  She  had  been  accused  of  matters  which 
Elizabeth  herself  had  admitted  were  not  brought 
homo  to  her  by  proof,  and  of  which,  even  if 
they  had  been  proved,  the  Queen'  of  England 
had  no  right  to  take  cognizance.  Nevertheless, 
Elizabeth  continued  to  treat  Mary  as  guilty^ 
though  she  declined  to  prcinounce  her  so,  and 
to  use  her  as  her  subject,  though  she  was  an  ib- 
•  dependent  sovereign,  who  had  chosen  England 
for  a  retreat,  in  the  hope  of  experiencing  that 
hospitable  protection,  which  would  have  been 
^iven  to  the  meanest  Scouish  subject,  who,  iiy 
log  from  the  laif  s  of  his  own  ^sountry,  sought 
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hospitality  in  the  sister  kingdom.  When  you 
read  English  history,  you  will  see  that  Eliza- 
beth was  a  great  and  gloriovs  Queen,  and  well 
deserved  the  title  of  the  Mother  of  her  country ; 
but  her  conduct  towards  dueen  Mary  casts  a 
deep^  shade  over  her  Tirtues,  and  leads  us  to  re* 
fleet  what  poor  frail  creatures  OYen  the  wisest  of 
mortals  are,  and  of  what  imperfect  materials 
that  which  we  call  human  virtue  is  found  to  con- 
sist. 

Always  demanding  her  liberty,  and  always 
haviiig  her  demand  evaded  or  refosed^  Mary  was 
transported  from  castle  to  castle,  and  placed  un- 
der the  charge  of  various  keepers,  who  incurred 
Elisabeth's  most  severe  resentment,  when  they 
manifested  any  of  that  attention  to  soften  the 
rigours  of  the  poor  Queen's  captivity,  which  mere 
courtesy,  and  compasnon  for  fallen  greatness, 
sometimes  prompted.  The  very  furniture  and 
accommodations  of  her  apartment  were  misera- 
bly neglected,  and  the  expenses  of  her  house- 
hold were  supplied  as  grudgingly  as  if  she  had 
been  an  unwekome  guest,  wbo  could  jdepart  at 
pleasure,  and  whom,  therefore,  the  entertainer 
endeavours  (o  get  rid  of  by  the  c(^dness  and  dis- 
comfort of  the  reception  afforded.  It  was,  upon 
one  occasion,  with  difficulty  that  the  Queen 
Dowager  of  France,  and  actual  Queen  of  Scot- 
land, obtained  the  accommodation  of  a  down 
bed,  which  a  complaint  in  her  limbs,  the  conse* 
quence  of  damp  and  confinement,  rendered  a 
matter  of  needful  accommodaticm  rather  than-of 
luxury.  When  she  was  permitted  to  take  exer- 
ciscy  she  Was  always  strongly  guarded  as  if  she 
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hmd  been  »  cnininal ;  and  if  any  ooeofiered  her 
any  compIiHient,  any  token  of  respecl^  or  any 
word  of  comfort,  dueen  Elizabeth,  who  had  her 
spies  every  where,  was  sure  to  reproach  those 
who  were  Mary's  guardians  for  ^the  time  with 
great  neglect  of  their  duty,  in  permitting  such 
intercourse. 

During  this  severe  captivity  on  the  one  part, 
lucid  the  greatest  anxiety,  doubt,  and  jealousy  oa 
tlie  other,  the  two  Queens  still  kept  up  a  sort  of 
correspondence.  In  the  coimnencement  of  this 
intercourse,  Mary  eadeavoured,  by  the  force' of 
argument,  by  the  seductions  of  flattery,  ^nd  by. 
appeals  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  to  soften  to 
wards  heir  the  heart  of  Elizabeth.  She  tried 
also  to  bribe  her  iato  a  more  humane  conduct  to 
wards  her,  by  offering  to  surrender  her  Crown 
and  reside  abroad,  if -she  could  but  be  resumed 
to  her  personal  freedom.  But  Elizabeth  had  in- 
jured the  Queen  of  Scotland  too  deeply  to  ven- 
ture the  consequences  of  her  resentment,  and 
thought  herself,  perhaps,  compelled  to  pursue 
the  course  she  had  commenced,  from  the  fear, 
that,  once  nt  liberty,  Mary  might  have  pursued 
measures  of  revenge,  and  that  she  might  find  it 
impossible  to  devise  any  naode  of  binding  her  to 
perform,  when  at  large,  such  articles  as  she 
might  consent  to  when  in  bondage. 
-  Despairing  at  length  of  making  any  favourable 
impression  upon  Elizabeth,  Mary,  with  more  wit 
than  prudence,  used  her  means  of  communica«< 
ting  with  the  Qoeea  of  ikigland,  to  irritate  and 
provoke  faer;   yielding  to  the  n6t  unnatural, 

though  eeitsinly  theiraah  nod  in^poUtic  purpose 

fl 
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of  retaliating  some  part  of  the  pain  to  which  she 
was  herself  sabjected^  upon  the  person  whom 
shis  justly  considered  as  the  authoress  of  her 
calamities. 

Being  for  a  long  time  under  the  charge  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  .whose  lady  was  a  woman 
of  a  shrewish  disposition,  Mary  used  to  report  to 
Elizabeth,  that  the  Countess  had  called  her  old 
and  ugly  ;  had  said  she  was  grown  as  crooked 
in  her  temper  as  in  her  body,  with  many  other 
scandalous  and  abusiire  expressions,  which  must 
have  given  exquisite  pain  to  any  Woman,  and 
more  especially  to  a  Queen  so  proud  as  Elizabeth, 
and  so  desirous  of  being  esteemed  beautiful. 
Unquestionably,  these  reproaches  added  poig* 
nancy  to  the  hatred  with  which  she  regarded 
dueen  Mary. 

But,  besides  these  female  reasons  for  detesting 
her  prisoner,  Elizabeth  had  cause  to  regard  the 
dueen  of  Scots  with  fear  as  well  as  envy  and  ha* 
tred.  The  Catholic  party  in  England  were  still 
very  strong,  and  they  considered  the  claim  ot 
Mary  to  the  throne  of  England,  as  descended 
from  the  Princess  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry 
VI.,  to  be  preferable  to  that  of  the  existing 
dueen,  who  was,  in  their  judgment,  illegitimate, 
as  being  the  heir  of  an  illegal  marriage  betwixt 
Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  BuUen.  The  Popes 
also,  by  whom  Elizabeth  was  justly  regarded  as 
the  great  prop  of  the  Reformed  religion,  endea- 
voured to  excite  against  her  such  of  her  subjects 
as  still  owned  obedience  to  the  See  of  Rome. 
At  length,  in  1570-71,  Pius  II.,  then  theTeign* 
••^9  Pope,  published  a  bttH,  or  sentence  of  ex* 
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communication,  by  which  he  deprived  Queen 
Elizabeth  (as  far  as  his  sentence  could)  of  her 
hopes  of  heaven,  and  of  her  kingdom  upon  earth, 
excluded  her  from  the  privileges  of  Christians, 
and  delivered  her  over  as  a  criminal  to  whomso- 
ever should  step  forth  to  vindicate  the  Church 
bj  putting  to  death  its  greatest  enemy.  The 
zeal  of  the  English  Catholics  was  kindled  by  thi 
sentence  from  the  Head  of  their  Church.  One 
of  them  was  found  bold  enough  to  fix  a  copy  of 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  upon  the  doors 
of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  various  plots  were 
entered  into  among  the  Papists  for  dethroning 
Elizabeth,  and  transferring  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land to  Mary,  a  sovereign  of  their  own  religion, 
and  in  their  eyes  the  lawful  successor  to  the 
crown. 

As  fast  as  one  of  these  conspiracies  was  dis* 
covered,  another  seemed  to  form  itself  ;^and  as 
the  Catholics  were  promised  powerful  assistance 
from  the  King  of  Spain,  and  were  urged  forward 
by  the  impulse  of  enthusiasm,  the  danger  appear- 
ed  every  day  more  and  more  imminent.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  several  of  these  plots  were 
communicated  to  Mary  in  her  imprisonment; 
and,  considering  what  grounds  she  had  to  com- 
plain of  Elizabeth,  it  would  have  been  wonderful 
if  she  had  betrayed  to  her  jailer  the  schemes 
which  were  formed  to  set  her  at  liberty.  But 
these  conspiracies  coming  so  closely  the  one  af- 
*er  the  other,  produced  one  of  the  most  extraot 
iinary  laws  that  was  ever  passed  in  England ; 
declaring,  that  if  any  rebellion,  or  any  attempt 
against  Queen  Elizabeth's  person;  should  be 

VOL.  II  42 
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meditated  by,  or  for,  any  person  pretending  a 
r^lit  to  the  crown,  the  Queen  might  grant  a 
commission  to  twenty-five  persons,  who  should 
have  power  to  examine  into,  and  pass  sentence 
upon,  such  offences ;  and,  after  judgment' given, 
a  proclamation  was  to  be  issued,  depriving  Uie 
persons  in  whose  behalf  the  plots  or  rebellion 
had  been  made,  of  all  right  to  the  throne ;  and 
it  was  enacted,  that  they  might  be  prosecuted  to 
the  death.  The  hardship  of  this  enactment  con- 
sisted, in  its  rendering  Mary,  against  whom  it 
was  levelled,  responsible  for  the  deeds  of  others, 
as  well  as  for  her  own  actions;  so  that  if  the 
Catholics  arose  in  rebellion,  although  without 
warrant  from  Mary,  or  even  against  her  inclina- 
tion, she  was  nevertheless  rendered  liable  to  lose 
her  right  of  succession  to  the  Crown,  and  indeed  , 
to  forfeit  her  life.  It  could  only  have  been  the 
zeal  of  the  English  for  the  Reformed  religion,  . 
and  the  personal  safety  of  Elizabeth,  which 
could  hffe  induced  them  to  consent  to  a  law  so 
unjust  and  so  oppressive. 

This  act  was  passed  in  1585,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  pretext  waa  found  for  making  it 
the  ground  of  proceedings  against  Mary.  An- 
thony Babington,  a  young  gentleman  of  fortune 
and  of  talents,  but  a  zealous  Catholic,  and  a  fa- 
natical enthusiast  for  the  cause  of  Queen  Mary, 
had  associated  with  himself  five  resolute  friends 
and  adherents,  all  men  of  condition,  in  the  des- 
perate enterprise  of  assassinating  Queen  Eliza* 
beth,  and  setting  Queen  Mary  at  liberty.  But . 
their  schemes  wer^  secretly  betrayed  to  Walsing* 
bam,  the  celebrated  minister  of  the  Queen  ol 
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-  fiogiand.  They  were  sufTered  to  proceed  as  &ir 
as  .was  thought  safe,  then  seized  upon,  tric<l, 
and  executed. 

It  was  next  resolved  upon,  that  Marj^  should 
be  brought  to  trial  for  her  life,  under  pretence 
of  \\et  having  encouraged  Babington  and  his 
companions  in  their  de^rate  purpose.  She 
was  removed  to  the  Castia  of  Fotheringay,  and 
placed  under  two  keepers,  Sir  Amias  Paulet  ana 

'  Sir  Drew  Drury,  whose  wiill-known  hatred  of  the 
Catholic  religion  was  supposed  to  render  them . 
disposed  to  treat  her  with  the  utmost  rigour. 
Her  private  cabinet  was  broken  open  and  strip- 
ped of  its  contents,  her  most  secret  papers  exa- 
mined, her  principal  domestics  were  removed 

'  from  her  person,  her  money  and  her  jewels  were 
taken  from  her.  dueen  Elizabeth  then  proceed- 
ed to  name  Commissioners,  in  terms  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament  which  I  have  told  you  of.  They 
were  forty  in  number,  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  her  statesmen  and  nobility,  and  were  direct- 
ed to  proceed  to  the  trial  of  Mary  for  her  allege'd 
accession  to  Babington's  conspiracy. 

On  the  14th  October,  1686,  the  Commission- 
ers held  their  Court  in  the  great  hall  of  Pother- 
ingay  Castle.  Mary,  left  to  herself,  and  having 
counsel  of  no  friend,  advocate,  or  lawyer,  made, 
nevertheless,  a  defence  becoming  her  high  birth, 
and  distinguished  talents.  She  refused  to  plead 
before  a  Court  composed  of  persons  who  were  of 
a  degree  inferior  to  her  own,  and  when  at  length 
she  agreed  to  hear  and  answer  the  accusation 
brought  against  her,  she  made  her  protest  thfit 
she  did  so,  not  as  owning  the  authority  of  the 
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Court,  but  purely  in  Tindiciition  of  her  own  cha* 
racter. 

The  Attorney  and  Solicitor  for  dueen  Eliza* 
beth  stated  the  conspiracy  of  Babington  as  it 
unquestionably  existed,  and  produced  copies  of 
letters  which  Mary  was  alleged  to  hare  written, 
approving  the  insurrection,  and  even  the  assassi- 
nation of  Elizabeth.  The  declarations  of  Naue 
akid  Curie,  two  of  Mary's  secretaries,  went  to 
confirm  the  fact  of  ker  havijig  had  correspond- 
ence with  Babington,  by  intervention  of  a  priest 
called  Ballard.  The  confessions  of  Babington 
and  his  associates  were  then  read,  avowing  Mary's 
share  in  their  criminal  undertaking. 

To  these  charges  Mary  answered  by  denying 
that  she  ever  had  any  correspondence  with  Bal- 
lard, or  that  she  had  ever  written  such  letters  as 
those  produced  against  her.  She  insisted  that 
she  could  only  be  affected  by  such  writings  as  bore 
her  own  hand  and  seal,  and  not  by  copies.  She 
jirged  that  the  declarations  of  her  secretaries 
were  given  in  private,  and  probably  under  the 
influence  of  fear  of  torture,  or  hope  of  reward, 
of  which,  indeed,  there  is  every  probability. 
Lastly,  she  pleaded  that  the  confessions  of  the 
conspirators  could  not  affect  her,  since  they  were 
infamous  persons,  dying  for  an  infamous  crime. 
If  their  evidence  was  designed  to  be  used,  they 
ought  to  have  been  pardoned,  and  brought  for- 
^ward  in  person,  to  bear  witness  against  her.  Mary 
admitted  that,  having  for  many  years  despaired 
of  relief  or  favour  from  Ctueen  Elizabeth,  she 
had,  in  her  distress,  applied  to  other  sovereigns, 
and  that  she  had  also  endeavoured  to  procure 
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some  favour  for  the  peri^ecuted  Catholics  of  £ng* 
land ;  but  she  denied  that  she  had  endeavoured 
to  purchase  libertj  fer  herself  or  advantage  for 
the  Catholics  at  the  expense  of  shedding  the 
blood  of  any  one,  and  declared,  that  if  she  had 
given  consent  in  word,  or  even  in  thougiit,  to  the 
murder  of  Elizabeth,  she  was  willing,  not  only 
to  submit  to  the  doom  of  men^  but  even  to  re- 
nounce the  mercy  of  God. 

The  evidence  which  was  brought  to  convict 
the  Queen  of  Scotland,  was  such  as  would  not 
now  affect  the  life  of  the  meanest  criminal ;  yet 
the  Commission  had  the  cruelty  and  meanness 
to  declare  Mary  guilty  of  having  been  accessary 
.  to  Babington's  conspiracy,  and  of  having  con- 
.  trived  and  endeavoured  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  contrary  to  the  statute  made  for  the 
security  of  Uie  Queen's  life.  And  the  Parliament 
of  England  approved  of  and  ratified  this  iniqui- 
tous sentence  I 

It  was  not  perhaps  to  be  expected  that  James 
VI.  should  have  had  much  natural  affection  for 
his  mother,  whom  he  had  iiever  seen  since  his 
infancy,  and  who  had,  doubtless,  been  represent- 
.  ed  to  him  as  a  very  bad  woman,  and  as  one  de- 
sirous, if  she  could  have  obtained  her  liberty,  of 
dispossessing  him  of  the  Crown  which  he  wore, 
and  resuming  it  herself.     He  *had,  therefore, 
seen  Mary's  captivity  with  little  of  the  sympathy 
which  a  child  ought  to  feel  for  a  parent.     But, 
.  upon  learning  these  proceedings  against  her  life, 
.  he  must  have  been  destitute  of  the  most  ordinary 
feelings  of  human  nature,  and  have  made  him« 
self  a  reproach  and  scandal  throughout  all  Euro|y3 
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if  he  had  not  interfered  in  her  behalf.  He 
therefore  eent  ambassadors,  first  Sir  William 
Keith,  and  after  him  the  Master  of  Gray,  to  in- 
tercede with  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  use  both 
persuasion  arid  threats  to  preserve  the  life  of  his 
mother.  The  friendship  of  Scotland  was  at  this 
moment  of  much  greater  importance  to  Eng* 
fand  than  at  any  previous  period  of  her  history. 
The  King  of  Spain  was  in  the  act  of  assembling 
^  vast  navy  and  army,  (boastingly  called  the  In- 
vincible Armada,)  by  which  he  proposed  to  in- 
vade and  conquer  England.  If  James  VI.  had 
been  disposed  to  open  the  ports  and  harbours  of 
Scotland  to  the  Spanish  fleets  and  armies,  he 
might  have  greatly  facilitated  this  formidable  in- 
vasion, by  diminishing  the  risk  which  the  Arma- 
da might  incur  from  the  English  fleet. 

It  therefore  seems  probable,  that  had  James 
himself  been  very  serioas  in  his  interposition, 
or  had  his  ambassador  been  disposed  to  urge  the 
in(;erference  committed  to  his  charge  with  due 
firmness  and  vigour,  it  could  scarce  have  failed 
in  being  successful,  at  least  for  a' time.  But  the 
Master  of  Gray,  as  is  how  admitted,  privately 
encouraged  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  cruel  path  they  had  chosen,  and 
treacherously  gave  them  reason  to  believe,  that 
though  for  the'  sake  of  decency  James  found  it 
necessary  to  interfere  in  his  mother's  behalf,  yet 
in  his  secret  mind,  lie  would  not  be  very  sorry 
that  Mary,  who,  in  the  eyes  of  a  part  of  his  sub* 
tects,  was  still  regarded  as  sovereign  of  Scot* 
and,  should  be  quietly  removed  out  of  the  way 
Prom  the  intrigue«of  this  treacherous  ambaesa- 
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dor,  Elizabeth  was  led  to  trust  that  the  resent- 
ment of  the  King  for  his  mother's  death  would 
neither  be  kMig  nor  violent;  and,  knowing  her 
own  influence  with  a  great  part  of  the  Scottish 
nobility,  aad  the  seal  of  the  Scots  in  general  for 
the  Reformed  religbn,  she  concluded  that  the 
motives  arising  out  of  these  circumstances  would 
prevent  James  from  making  common  cause 
against  England  with  the  King  of  Spain. 

At  any  other  period  in  the  English  history,  it 
is  probable  that  a  sovereign  attempting  such  an 
action  as  Elizabeth  meditated,  might  have  been 
interrupted  by  the  generous  and  manly  sense  of 
justice  and  humanity  peculiar  to  a  free  and  high- 
minded  people,  like  those  of  England.  But  the 
despotic  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  had  too  much  fh- 
miliarized  &e  English  with  the  sight  of  the 
blood  of  great  persons,  and  eren  of  Queens, 
poured  forth  by  the  blow  of  the  executioner, 
upon  the  slightest  pretexts ;  and  the  idea  that 
Elizabeth's  lile  could  not  be  in  safety  while 
Mary  existed,  was,  in  the  deep  sentiment  of  loy* 
alty  and  affection  which  they  entertained  "f^T 
their  Queen,  (and  which  the  general  tenor  of 
her  reign  well  deserved^), strong  enough  to  ren- 
der thcra  blind  to  the  gross  injustice  exercised 
upon  a  stranger  and  a  Catholic. 

Yet  with  dl  the  prejudices  of  her  subjects  in 
her  own  favour,  Elizabeth  would  fain  have  had 
Mary's  death  take  place  in  such  a  way  as  that 
she  herself  should  not  appear  to  have  any  hand 
in  it.  Her  ministers  were  employed  to  write  « 
letters  to  Mary's  keepers,  insinuating  what  a 
good  service  they  wpuld  do  to  Elizabediand  the 
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ProtestaDt  religion,  if  Mary  conM  be  privately 
asBassiDated*  Bat  these  stern  guardians,  though 
strict  and  aeTeie  in  their  condoet  towards  the 
Queen,  wooid  not  listen  to  such  persna^ns; 
and  well  was  it  for  them  that  they  did  not,  for 
Elizabeth  wootd  eertasnly  hare  thrown  the  whole 
blame  of  the  deed  upon  their  shovlders,  and  left 
them  to  answer  it  with  their  lifes  and  forta»es. 
She  was  angrj  with  them,  however,  and  called 

•  Paulet  a  precise  fellow,  lo«d  in  hoastiog  of  his 
fidelity,  bot  sfaiek  in  giTinff  preof  of  it. 

As,  however^  il  was  neeessary,  from  the  seru- 

ples  of  Pa!ilet  and  Dritry,  to  proceed  in  al)  form, 
.  Elisabeth  signed  a  warrant  ftnr  the  execution  of 
'  the  sentehoe  pronomieed  on  Queen  Mary,  and 
>  gare  it  to  Uifisoa,  her  secretary  of  state,  con^- 

maading  that  it  sboukf  be  seaied  with  the  Great 
,  Seal  of  England.  Darison  laid  the  warrant, 
.  signied  by  iSizabeth,  before  the  Priry  Coapcil, 

and  next  day  the  Great  Seal  was  placed  upon  it. 

Elizabeth,  upon  hearing  thisy  affected  some  dis- 
.pleasure.that:  the  warrant  had  been  so  speedily 
-  prqMured,  and*  told  the  Secretary  that  it  was  the 

opinion  of  wise  men  that  some  other  course 
.  might  be  taken  witb  Queen  Mary.  Davison,  in 
;  this  pretetided  change  of  mind,  saw  some  danger 

that  his  mistress  might  throw  the  fault  of  the 
I  execution  upon  him  after  it  had  taken  place. 
'  He  therefore  informed  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals 

•  what  the  Queen  had  said,  protesting  he  would  not 
.  Tenture  further  in  the  matter.    The  Priry  €oun« 

cil,  hairing  met  together,  and  conceiving  them 

selves  certain  what  were  the  Queen's  real  wish 

•«s,  detemuttcd  to  save  her  the  pain  of  expressing 
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Mem  hiore  broadly,  and  resolving  that  the  blame 
if  any  might  arise,  should  be  common  to  them 
all,  sent  off  the  warrant  for  execution  with  t^eir 
clerk  Beafe.  The  Earls  of  Kent  and  Shrews- 
bury, with  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  county^  were 
empowered  and  commanded  to  see  the  fatal 
mandate  carried  into  effect  without  delay. 

Mary  received  the  melancholy  intelligence 
with  the  utmost  firmness^  ''  The  soul,"  she  saifl, 
**  was  undeserving  of  the  joys  of  Heaven,  which 
would  shrink  from  the  blow  of  «o  executioner. 
She  had  not/' she  added,  ''expected  that  her 
kinswoman  would  have  consented  to  her  death, 
but  submitted  not  the  less  willingly  to  her  fate.'' 
She  earnestly  requested  the  assistance  of  a  priest ; 
but  this  favour,  which  is  granted  to  the  worst 
criminals,  and  upon  which  Catholics  lay  particu* 
tar  weight,  was  cruelly  refused.  The  Queen 
then  wrote  her  last  wHl,  and  short  and  affection 
ate  letters  of  £urewell  to  her  relations  in  France 
She  distributed  among  her  attendants  such  va- 
luables as  had  been  left  her,  and  desired  them  to 
keep  them  for  her  sake.  This  occupied  the 
evening  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  fatal 
execution. 

On  the  8th  February,  1567,  the  Queen,  still 
maintaining  the  same  calm  and  undisturbed  ap- 
pearance which  she  had  displayed  at  her  pre- 
tended trial,  was  brought  down  to  the  great  hall 
of  the  castle,  where  a  scaffold  was  erected,  on 
which  were  placed  a '  block  and  a  chair,  the 
whole  bein^  covered  with  black  cloth.  The 
Master  of  her  household,  Sir  Andrew  Melville, 
was  permitted  to  take  a  last  leave  of  the  mis 
*^  ^  15       » 
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tress  whom  he  hftd  served  long  and  faithfuily 
'  He  burst  into  load  laroentations^  bewailing  Iter 

•  fate,  and  lameniing  his  own  in  being  desUned 

•  to  carry  sncli  news  to  Scotland.     *'  Weep  not, 
'  my  good  Meinlle^"  said  the  Queeo,  **  but  rather 

•  ^joice  ;  for  thou  shalt  this  day  see  Mary  Stew- 
art relieved  from  aU  her  sofrows."     She  obtain 

'  ed  permission^  with  some  difficttUy,  that  her 
'  maids  should  be  petVnitled  to  attend  her  oa  the 
scaffold,     it  was  olijected  to^  that  the  extrava- 
gance of  their  grief  might  disturb  the  proceed- 

•  ings  :  she  engaged  lor  thtm  that  they  woukl  be 

•  silent. 

When « she  was  seated  in  the  (atal  ehaif  ^  she 
lieard  the  death-warrant  read  by  Beale,  the  clerk 
to  the  Priry  Gonncil,  with  an  appeaiaiice  of  in- 

•  difference  ;  nor  did  she  seem  more  attentive  tor 
'  the  devotional  exerei^  of  the  De^va  of  Peter- 
borough, in  which|  as  a  O^tfaofic^  she  eouki  not 
censcientioady  join.     She  knpidred  the  inercy 

'  of  Heaven,  after  the  form  prescribed  by  her  own 
'  church.    She  theo  prepared  herself  fer  execu- 
tion, taking  off  such  fMtrls  of  her  dress  as  n^ht 

•  interfere  with  the  deadly  blow.  The  execu- 
tioners offered  their  assistance,  but  she  modestly 
refused  it^  saying  she  had  neither  been  accus- 

""tomed  t6  undress  before  so  manf  spectators,  nor 
'  to  be  i^erved  by  sti^  groonrs  of  the  chamber 
'  She  quietly  chid  her  matds,^  who  were  imable  to 
withhold  their  eries  of  lamentation,  and  remind^ 
'  ed  them  that  she  -had  engaged  for  their  silence 

•  Last  of  all,  Mary  laid  her  head  on  the  block, 

•  which  the  executioner  severed  from  h^  body 

•  with  two  atrok^  of  hb  axei    The  headsiMUk 
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held  it  up  in  bis  hand,  and  the  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough cried  oat,  **  So  perish  all  Qaeeii  Eliza- 
beth's enemies!"  No  voice,  save  that  of  the 
Earl  of  Kent,  could  answer  Amen  .*  the  test  vtrere 
choked  with  soB^  and  tears,  ' 

Thus  died  Mary,  aged  a  little  above  forty4bur 
years.     She  was  eminent  (or  beauty,  for  talents,  ^ 
and  accomplishments,  nor  is  there  reaison  to  ■ 
doubt  her  natural  goodness  of  heart,  and  ciou-  • 
rageotts  manliness  &[  disposition.     Yet  she  w^9, ) 
in  every  sense,  one  of  the  most  unhappy  Prin-  J 
cesses  that  ever  lived,  from  the  moment  when 
she  came  into  the  world,  in  an  hour  of  defbat ' 
and  danger,  to  that  in  which  u  bloody  and  vio- 
lent death  closed  a  weary  captivity  of  eighteen  * 
years,  *  » 

-  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  saitie  spirit  of  hypo- 
crisy which  had  characterized  all  her  proceed- 
ings towards  Mary,  no  sooner  knew  that  the 
deed  was  done,  than  she  hastened  to  deny  her  • 
own  share  in  it.     She  pretended,  that  Davison 
had  acted  positively  against  her  command  in  lay-  ' 
ing  the  warrant  before  the  Privy  Council ;  and 
that  she  might  seem  the  more  serious  in  her  - 
charge,  she  caused  him  to  be  fined  in  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  deprived  him  of  his  office  • 
and  of  her  favour  for  ever.     She  sent  a  special 
ambassador  to  Khig  James,  to  apologize   for 
**  this  unhappy  accident,"  as  she  (ihose  to  term 
the  death  of  dueen  Mary. 

James  at  first  testified  high  indignation,  i^ith  > 
which  the  Scottish  nation  was  well  disposed  to 
sympathize.     He  refused  to  see  the  &igfish  en-  ? 
voy,  and  catered  menaces  of  revenge.     When  a  ' 
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general  mourniBg  was  ordered  for  the  departed 
QueeD,  the  Earl  of  Argyle  appeared  at  the  court 
in  armour,  aa  if  that  were  the  proper  way  of 
showing  the  national  sense  of  the  treatment 
which  Mar  J  had  received.  But  James's  hopes- 
and  fears  were  now  fixed  upon  the  succession 
to  the  En^idh  Crown,  which  would  have  been 
forfeited  by  engaging  in  a  war  with  £li2abeth. 
Most  of  his  ancestors,  indeed,  would  have  set 
that  objection  at  defiance,  and  have  broken  into 
the  English  frontier  at  the  head  of  as  large  an 
army  as  Scotland  could  raise.  But  James  was 
by  nature  timorous  and  un warlike.  He  waa 
conscious,  that  the  poor  and  divided  country  of 
Scotland  was  not  fit,  in  its  own  strength,  to  en* 
counter  a  kingdom  so  wealthy  and  so  unanimous 
as  England.  On  the  other  hand,  if  James  form- 
ed an  alliance  with  the  Spanish  monarch,  he 
considered  that  he  would  probably  have  been  de- 
serted by  the  Reformed  part  of  his  subjects ; 
and,  besides,  he  was  aware  tjiat  Fliilip  of  Spain 
himself  laid  claim  to  the  Crown  of  England ;  so 
that  to  assist  that  prince  in  his  meditated  inva- 
sion, would  have  been  to  rear  up  an  important 
obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  hopes 
of  the  English  succession.  James,  therefore, 
gradually  softened  towards  Queen  Elizabeth ;  af- 
fected to  believe  the  excuses  which  she  offered  ; 
and  in  a  short  time  they  were  upon  as  friendly 
a  footing  as  they  had  been  before  the  death  of  . 
the  unfortunate  Mary. 

James  was  now  in  full  possession  of  the  Scot-  - 
tish  kingdom,  and  showed  himself  to  as  much,  . 
or  greater  adv^nta^e,  than  at  any  after  period  of 
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his  life.  After  the  removal  of  the  vile  James 
Stewart  from  his  councils,  he  acted  chiefly  by 
the  advice  of  Sir  John  Maitland,  the  Chancellor^ 
a  brother  of  that  Maitland  of  Lethington  whom 
we  have  so  often  mentioned.  He  was  a  prudent 
and  good  minister ;  and  as  it  was  James's  na« 
iure,  in  which  there  was  a  strange  mixture  of 
wisdom  and  of  weakness,  to  act  with  sagacity,  or 
otherwise,  according  to  the  counsels  which  he 
received,  there  now  arose  in  Britain,  and  even 
in  Europe,  a  more  general  respect  for  his  cha- 
•  racter,  than  was  afterward  entertained  when  it 
was  better  known. 

Besides^  James's  reign  in  Scotland  was  mark 
ed  with  so  many  circumstances  of  difficulty,  and 
even  of  danger,  that  he  was  placed  upon  his 
guard,  and  compelled  to  conduct  himself  with 
the  strictest  attention  to  the  rules  of  prudence  ; 
for  he  had  little  chance  of  overawing  his  tur* 
bulent  nobility,  but  by  maintaining  the  dignity 
of  the  royal  character.  If  the  King  had  possess-  * 
ed  the  means  of  distributing  largesses  among 
his  powerful  subjects,  his  influence  would  have 
been  greater;  but  this  was  so  far  fVom  being 
the  case,  that  his  means  of  supporting  his  state, 
excepting  an  annuky  allowed  to  him  by  Eiiza^ 
beth  of  five  thousand  p6unds  yearly,  were  in  the 
last  degree  precarious.  This  was  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  plundering  of  the  revenue 
of  the  crown  during  the  civil  wars  of  his  mino* 
rity.  The  King  was  so  dependent  that  he  could 
not  even  give  an  entertainment,  without  begging 
poultry  and  venison  from  some  of  his  more 
wealthy  subjects ;  and  his  wardrobe  was  so  iU 
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furnished,  that  he  wa^  obliged  to  beg  the  loan 
i^f  a  pair  of  silk  hose  from  the  Earl  of  Mar,  thai 
he  might  be  suitably  appareled  to  receive  the 
Spanish  ambassador. 

There  were  also  peculiarities  in  James's  situ- 
ation which  rendered  it  embarrassing.  He  had 
extreme  difficulty  in  his  necessary  intercourse 
with  the  Scottish  clergy,  who  possessed  a  strong 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
sometimes  used  it  in  interference  with  public 
afiairs.  Although  they  had  not,  like  the  Bishops 
of  England  and  other  countries,  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament, yet  they  did  not  the  less  intermeddle 
with  politics,  and  oHen  preached  from  the  pulpit 
against  the  King  and  his  measures.  They  used 
Ihis  freedom  the  more  boldly,  because  they  as- 
serted, they  were  not  answerable  to  any  civil 
court  for  what  they  might  say  in  their  sermons, 
but  only  to  the  spiritual  courts^  as  they  were 
called ;  that  is,  the  Synods  and  General  Assem 
blies  of  the  Church,  composed  of  Clergymen 
like  themselves,  and  who,  therefore,  were  not 
likely  to  put  a  check  upon  the  freedom  of  speech 
used  by  their  brethren. 

Upon  one  occasion,  which  occurred  17th  De- 
cember, 1506,  disputes  of  this  kind  between  the 
King  and  the  Church  came  to  such  a  height, 
that  the  rabble  of  the  city,  inflamed  by  the  vio- 
lence of  some  of  the  sermons  which  they  heard, 
rose  in  arms,  and  besieged  the  door  of  the  ToU 
booth,  where  James  was  sitting  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  threatened  to  break  it 
open.  The  King  was  saved  by  the  intervention 
9}  Uie  bettei   disposed  part  of  the  inhabitants 
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who  rose  io  arms  for  his  protection,  Nev^rthe* 
less  he  left  Edinburgh-  the  next  day  in  great  an- 
ger, and  prepared  to  take  away  the  privileges  of 
the  city,  as  a  punishjment.  for  the  insolence  of  tii^ 
rioters.  He  was  appeased  with  much  difficulty, 
andy  as  it  seemed,  was  by  no  means  entirely  sa- 
tisfied ;  for  he  caused  the  High  Street  of  the  city 
to  be  occupied  by  a  great  number  of  the  Border 
and  Highland  ckins.  The  citizens,  terri6ed  by 
the  appearance  of  these  formidable  and  lawless 
men,  concluded  that  the  town  was  to  be  plun- 
dered, and  the  alarm  was  very  great.  But  th^ 
King,  who  only  desired  to  frighten  fhem,  made 
the  magistrates  a  long  harangue  upon  the  exces- 
ses of  which  he  complained,  and  admitted  them 
to  pardon^  upon  submission. 
•  Another  great  plague  of  James  the  Sixth's 
reign,  was  the  repeat^  insurrections  of  a  turbu- 
lent noblenian,  called  Francis  Stewart,  Earl  of 
Bolhweil,  ^a  difierent  person,  of  course,  from 
James  Hepburn,  who  bore  that  title  in  the  reign 
of  dueen  Mary.  This  second  Earl  of  Both  well 
was  a  relation  of  the  King's,  and  made  several 
violent  attempts  to  get  possession  of  his  person, 
jrith  the  purpoito  of  governing  the  state,  as  the 
Douglasses  did  of  old,  by  keeping  the  King  pri- 
soner. But  although  he  nearly  succeeded  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  yet  James  was  always  res- 
^  eaed  fron^  his  hands,  and  was  finally  powerful 
enough  to  banish  Bothwell  altogether  from  the 
Country.     He  died  in  contempt  and  exile. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  pest  of  Scotland  at  that 
time,  was  the  deadly  feuds  usong  the  nobiutv 
luid  gentry,  which  eventually  led  to  the  moM 
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bloody  coDsequenceSi  and  were  perpetuated 
from  father  to  son ;  while  the  King's  good  na« 
ture,  which  rendered  him  very  re^y  to  grant 
pardons  to  those  who  had  committed  such  inhu« 
roan  outrages,  made  the  evil  still  more  frequent 
The  following  is  a  remarkable  instance  :-^ 

The  Earl  of  Huntly,  bead  of  the  powerful  fa- 
mily of  Gordon,  and  the  man  of  greatest  conse« 
quence  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  had  chanced 
to  have  some  feudal  differences  with  the  Earl  of. 
Murray,  soni^in^law  of  the  Regeqt  Earl  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  course  of  which,  John  Gor* 
don,  a.  brother  of  Gordon  of  Cluny,  was  killed 
by  a  shot  from  Murray's  castle  of  Darnoway* 
This  waa  enough  to  make  the  two  fkmiliea  irre* 
concileable  enemies,.even  if  they  had  been  others 
wise  on  friendly  terms.  Murray  was  so  hand- 
some and  personable  a  man,  that  he  was  gene* 
rally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bosnie  Earl  of 
Mttvray.  About  1591*2,  an  accusation  wat 
brought  against  Murray,  for  having  gi?en  some 
countenance  or  assistance  to  Stewart,  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  in  a  recent  treasonable  exploit.  Jamet^ 
without  recollecting,  perhaps,  the  hostility  be* 
tween  the  two  Earls,  sent  Huatly  with  a  com* 
mission  to  bring  the  Earl  of  Murray  to  his  pre* 
sence.  Huntly  probably  rejoiced  in  the  errand, 
as  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  avenging  him* 
self  on  his  feudal  enemy.  lie  beset  the  House 
of  Dunnibursol,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Forth,  and  summoned  Murray  to  surrender.  In 
l«ply,  a  gun  was  fired,  which  mortally  wounded 
one  of  the  Gordons.  The  assailants  proceeded 
•o  set  fire  to  the  house ;  when  Dunbar,  Sheiiff 
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of  the  county  of  Moray,  said  to  the  Earl,  **  Let  us 
pot  stay  io  be  burned  in  the  flaming  house :  I 
Will  go  out  foremost,  and  the  Gordons,  taking  me 
ior  your  Lordship,  will  kill  me,  while  you  escape 
in  the  confusion."  They  rushed  out  among  their 
'  enemies  accordingly,  and  Dunbar  was  slain.  But 
his  death  did  not  save  his  friend,  as  he  had  ge- 
nerously intended.  Murray  inde^  escaped  for 
the  moment,  but  as  he  fled  towards  the  rocks  by 
the  sea-shore,  he  was  traced  by  the  silken  tassels 
attached  to  his  head-piece^  which  had  taken  fire 
as  he  broke  out  from  among  the  flames.  By  this 
means  the  pursuers  followed  him  down  among 
the  cliffs  near  the  sea,  and  Gordon  of  Buckie, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  overtook 
him,  wounded  him  mortally  As  Murray  was 
gasping  in  the  \afit  agony,  Huntly  came  up ;  and 
it  is  alleged  by  tradition,  that  Gordon  pointed  his 
dirk  against  the  person  of  his  chief,  saying,  *'  By 
Heaven,  my  Lord,  you  shall  be  as  deep  in  as  I,'' 
and  so  compelled  him  to  wound  Murray  whilst 
he  was  dying.  Huntly,  with  a  wavering  band, 
struck  the  expiring  Earl  in  the  face.  Thinking 
of  his  superior  beauty,  even  in  that  moment  of 
parting  life,  Murray  stammered  out  the  dying 
words,  "You  have  spoiled  a  better  face  than 
your  own." 

After  this  deed  of  violence,  Huntly  did  not 
choose  to  return  to  Edinburgh,  but  departed  for 
the  North.  He  took  refuge  for  the  moment  in 
the  Castle  of  Ravenscraig,  belonging  to  the  Lord 
Sinclair,  who  told  him,  with  a  mixture  of  Scot- 
ish  caution  and  Scottish  hospitality,  that  he  was 
welcome  to  come  in,  but  would  have  been  twicv 
43 
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fts  welc6ine  to  have  passed  by.  Gordon  long  af« 
terward  afowed  his  contrition  for  the  guilt  he 
had  incarred. 

Soon  ftfllerwardSy  three  Catholic  Lords,  the 
Earls  of  Huntly  and  Ei^ol,  who  had  always  pro- 
fessed that  feKgion,  and  the  'young  Earl  of  An- 
gus, who  had.  become  a  convert  to  the  Popish 
faith,  were  aee«eed  of  comnranicatio^  with 
Spain,  and  of  designing  to  introduce  Spanish 
troops  for  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
The  story  which  ^as  t<M  of  this  conspiracy 
does  not  seem  rery  probable.  However,  the 
King  ordered  the  Earl  of  Argyle  to  march 
against  them,  with  the  northern  forces  of  Lord 
Forbes  and  others,  who  were  chiefly  Protestants, 
and  entered  into  the  war  with  the  religious  emu- 
lation which  divided  the  Reformers  from  the 
Cathc^ics.  Argyle  likewise  levied  great  bands 
of  the  Western  Ilighlanders,  who  cared  but  lit- 
tle about  religion,  but  were  extremely  desirous 
of  plunder. 

The  army  of  Argyle,  about  ten  thousand 
strong,  encountered  the  ibrces  of  Huntly  and 
Errol  ^t  Glentivat,  on  the  3d  of  9ctober,  1594. 
The  shock  was  very  smart.  But  the  Gordons 
and  Hays,  though  far  inferior  in  number,  were 
gentlemen,  well  mounted,  and  completely  arm- 
fed,  and  the  followers  of  Argyle  had  only  their 
plaids  and  bonnets.  Besides,  the  two  Earls  had 
two  or  three  pieces  of  cannon,  of  which  the 
Highlanders,  unaccustomed  tp  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  were  very  apprehensive.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  encounter  was,  that  though  the 
eavalr?  had  to  charge  xw  a  hill,  encumberecl 
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witii  Tocks  aad  ttonea,  and  although  the  High*' 
anders  fooght  wi^  great  courage,  the  smaK 
body  of  H«nlly  and  Enrol,  not  amounting  to 
above  fifteen  hundred  horse,  broke,  and  disper* 
sed  with  great  loss,  the  numeroue  host  opposed 
to  them.  On  the  side  oC  Argy le  there  was  some 
treachery ;  the  Grants,  it  is  said,  near  neigh^- 
hours,  and  some  d  them  dd^ndenl^^  of  the 
Gordons,  joined  their  old  friends  in  the  midst  of 
the  fray.  The  Chief  of  Maeiean  ilefi^nded  him- 
self with  great  courage,  but  was  at  length  conn 
pletely  routed.  This  was  one  of.  the  occasions 
on  which  the  Highbad  irfeguiar  infantry  word 
found  inferior  to  the  compact  charge  of  the  ca- 
vaiiets  of  the  Lowhtnd  counties,  with  their  long 
lances,  who  bent  then  down,  and  scattered  them 
in  every  direction. 

Upon  leaining  Acgyle's  defeat,  the  King  him* 
self  advanced  into  the  north  with  «  small  army, 
and  restoved  tranquillity  by  punishing  the  insor^ 
gent  Earls. 

We  have  before  mentioned  that  in  those  wil«t 
days  the  very  children  had  their  deadly  feuds, 
carried  weapons,  >BMd  followed  the  bloody  exam- 
ple of  their  fathers.  The  following  instance  otf 
their  early  ferocity  occurred  in  September,  1595* 
The  scholars  of  Uie  High  School  of  Edinburgh, 
haviug  a  dispute  with  their  masters  about  the> 
length  of  their  holydays,  resolved  to  stand  outf 
for  a  longer  vacation.  Accordingly,  they  took* 
po9se6si6n  of  the  school  in  that  sort  of  mutinous  - 
manner,  which  in  England  is  called  Barring'^ 
^ui^  and  resisted  the  admission  of  their  masters/ 
flucb  foolish  things  have  o^n  occurred  in  pub^ 
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lie  schools  elsewhere ;  but  wh«t  was  f>eeidiat  to 
|he  High  Sehool  hojs  of  Edinburgh,  they  de- 
fended the  school  i^ilh  sword  and  pistol,  and 
when  Baiilie  AlaeMorfaB,  one  of  the  magistrates, 
Ifave  directions  to  force  the  entrance,  three  of  the 
boys  fired  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  There 
were  none  :of  them  punished,  because  it  could 
not  be  known  Wliich  of  them  did  the  deed,  or 
tather  becsfuse  two  of  them  were  gentlemen's 
sons*  So  you  see  the  bloodthirsty  spirit  oi  the 
times  descended  even  to  children. 

To  do  justice  to  James  YI.,  he  adopted  every 
measure  in  bis  power  to  pot  an  end  to  these  fa* 
tal  scenes  of  strife  and  bloodshed.  Wise  laws 
were  made  for  preventing  the  outrages  which 
had  been  so  general ;  and  in  oider  to  compose 
the  feuds  among  the  nobles,  James  invited  those 
who  had  quarrels  together,  to  take  each  other's 
hands  luid  become  friencte  on  the  spot.  They 
obeyed  him;  &&d  proieediog  himself  at  their 
head,  be  made  them  walk  in  procession  to  the 
Cross  of  Edinbufrgli^  stiH  hand  in  hand,  in  token 
of  perfect  reconciliation,  whilst  the  Provost  and 
Magistrates  danced  before  them  for  joy,  to  see 
9uch  a  prospect  of  peace  and  concord.  Perhaps 
this  reconciliation  was  too  hasty  to  last  tong  in 
every  instance;  but  upon  the  whole  the  autho- 
rity of  the  law  gradually  gained  strength,  and 
the  passions  of  men  grew  less  fierce  as  it  became 
unsafe  to  indulge  them. 

I  must  now  fulfil  my  promise,  and  in  this 
place,  tell  you  of  another  exploit  on  the  Borders, 
the  last  that  was  performed  there,  but  certainly 
not  the  least  remarkable  for  vriourand  coodueu 
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The  English  and  Scottish  Waniens,  or  their  de-* 

Suties,  had  held  a  day  of  truce  for  settling  Bor-» 
er  disputes,  and,  having,  parted  friends,  bo^h^ 
with  th^ir  followers,  were  returning  home.  A^ 
e?ery  such  meeting  it  was  the^  general  role  ojk 
the  Borders  that  there  should  be  an  absolute 
truce  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  all  men  who 
attended  the  Warden  on  either  side. to  the  fiel4 
should  ha?e  permissioii  to  ride  home  again  uun 
disturbed. 

Now,  there  had  come  to  the  meeting,  with 
other  Border  men,  a  notorious  depredator,  callect 
William  Armstrong,  bul  more  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Kinmont  Willie.  This  man  wa9 
riding  home  on  the  north  or  Scottish  side  of  th^ 
Liddeil,  where  that  stream  divides  England  aQ4 
Scotland,  when  some  of  the  English  who  had 
enmity  against  him,  or  bad  sn&red  by  his  iur 
cursions,  were  unaMe  to  resist  such  a  temptatioa 
to  attack  him.  They  accordingly  dashed  acroiis 
the  river,  pursued  Kinmont  Willie  more  than  % 
mile  within  Scotland,  made  him  prisoner,  and 
brought  him  to  Carlisle  Castle. 

As  the  man  talked  boldly  and  resolutely  about 
the*breach  of  truce  in  his  person,  and  demand- 
ed peremptorily  to  be  set  at  liberty.  Lord  Scrop0 
told  him,  scoffingly,  that  before  he  left  the  Ca^ 
de  he  should  bid  him  ''farewell,"  meaning,  thayt 
he  should  not  go  without  his  leave.  The  prif- 
soner  boldly  answered,  '^  that  he  would  not  go 
without  bidding  him  good  night." 

The  Lord  of  Buccleiich,  who  was  Warden,  or 
Keeper,  of  Liddesdale,  demanded  the  restoration 
of  Kinmont  Willie  to  liberty,  and  complsiued  of 
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his  beioff  taken  and  imprisoned  as  a  breach  of 
the  Border^iaws,  and  an  iusuh  done  to  himsein 
Lord  Serope  refused,  or  at  least  evaded,  giving 
Hp  hia  prisoner,    fiuccleuch  then  sent  him  a 
ehallenge,  which  Lord  Serope  declined  to  ac* 
6ept,  on  the  ground  of  bis  employment  >n  the 
public  serviee.     The  Scottish  Chief,  therefore, 
resolved  to  redress  by  foirce  the  insult  which  his 
country,  as  well  as.  hiorv^f  If,  had  sustained  on  the 
occasion.     He  collected  about  three  hundred  of 
his  best  men,  and  made  a  night-march  to  Car- 
lisle Castle.     A  araall  party  of  chosen  men  dise> 
mounted,  while  the  real  remained  on  horseback^ 
to  repel  any  attack  from  the  town.     The  nighi 
being  misty  and  rainy^  thj9  party  to  whom  that 
duty  was  committed  approached  the  fo.^  -^f  the 
walls,  and  tried  to  settle  them  by  means  u7  lad* 
ders  whir*  >  they  had  brought  with  them  for  the 
tourpoae.       ut  the  ladders  were  found  too  short. 
They  Ur       with  other  instruments  which  thej 
had  pro'      jd,  burst  open  a  postern,  or  wicket 
door,  an     ^tered  the  Castle.     Their  chief  had 
given  th^n  strict  orders  to  do  no  harm  save  to 
those  who  opposed  them,  so  that  the  few  guards, 
whom  the  alarm  Iwoughl  together,  were  driven 
back  witboat  much  injury.    Being  masters  of 
the  Castle,  the  trumpets,  of  the  Warden   were 
then  blown,  to  the  no  small  alarm  of  the  inhabit 
-ants  of  Carlisle,  surprised  out  of  their  quiet  sleep 
-by  the  sounds  of  invasion  at  so  early  an  hour 
The  bells  of  the  Castle  rang  out ;  those  of  the 
Cathedral  and  Moothall  answered  ;  drums  beat 
to  arnks;  and  beacons  were  lighted,  to  alarai 
the  warlike  country  around. 
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.  In  the  meaDwhUe,  the  SooUish  party  had  doij« 
the  errand  they  came  for.  They  had  freed 
Kinmont  Willie  from  his  dungeon.  The  imt 
thing  Armstrong  did  was  td  shout  a  good  night 
to  Lord  Scrope,  asking  kirn,  at  the  same  time^ 
if  he  had  news  for  ScoUalnd.  The  Borderers 
strictly  obeyed  the  commands  of  their  chief,  io 
Ibrbearing  to  take  any  booty.  They  returned 
jErom  the  Castle,  bringing  with  them  their  rescued 
countryman,  and  a  gentleman  named  Spenser^ 
an  attendant  on  the  Constable  of  the  Castle. 
Buccleuch  dismissed  hkn,  with  his  commenda<> 
tions  to  Salkeld  the  Consjtable,  whom  he  esteem* 
ed,  he  s&id,  a  better  gentleman  than  Lord 
Scrope,  bidding  him  say  it  was  the  Warden  of 
Liddesdale  who  had  done  the  exploit,  and  prayi 
ing  the  Constable,  if  he  desired  the  name  of  4 
man  of  honour,  to  issue  forth  and  seek  a  revenge^ 
Buccleuch  then  ordered  the  retreat,  which  he^ 
performed  with  great  leisure,  and  re-entered 
Scotland  at  sunrise  in  honour  and  safety 
'*  There  had  not  been  a  more  gallant  deed  of 
vassalage  done  in  Scotland,''  says  an  old  histor 
rian,  **  no,  not  in  Wallace's  days."  , 

Queen  Elizabeth,  as  you  may  imagine,  was 
dreadfully  angry  at  this  insult,  and  demaqded 
that  Buccleuch  should  be  delivered  up  to  tho 
English,  as  he  had  committed  so  great  an,ag-» 
gression  upon  their  frontier  during  the  time  o€ 
peace.  The  matter  was  laid  before  the  Scottish 
Parliament  King  James  himself  pleaded  th^ 
question  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  willing,  it  ma]$ 
be  supposed,  to  recommend  himself  to*  that 
Princess  by  his  tameness  and  docility*     Th^ 
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(Secretary  of  Slat«  f  eplied  in  defence  of  Buc« 
cieoch ;  and  the  Scottish  Partiaroent  finally  Tou- 
ted that  they  kould  refer  the  question  to  com- 
tniasioners,  to  he  chosen  for  both  nations,  and 
would  abide  by  their  decieion.  Bat  concerning 
Che  prcqposed  sorrenderof  Boceleuch  to  England, 
the  president  idedared|  with  a  }ottd  voice,  that 
it  wonld  be  time  enough  for  luccleoeh  to  go 
to  Englaad  tirhen  the  King  shoakl  pass  there  in 
person. 

Bnocleoch  finally  etided  the  disciission  by  gor- 
ing to  En^nd  at  the  Khig's  request,  and  on  the 
nnderstaMi^ig  that  bo  evil  ivas  to  be  done  to 
him.  Qaeen  ^zabelh  d^ired  to  see  him  per« 
sonatly,  and  dematid^  of  him  how  be  dared 
commit  siach  an  aggression  on  her  tetritory.  He 
inswered  undauntedly,  that  he  knew  not  that 
thin?  which  a  man  dared  not  do.  Elizabeth 
Admired  the  answer,  and  treated  him  with  dis* 
linction  during  the  time  he  remained  in  Eng* 
land,  whkh  was  not  long. 

But  the  strangest  adventure  of  James's  reign 
was  the  event  called  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy, 
over  which  there  hangs  a  sort  of  mystery,  i^ich 
time  has  not  even  yet  completely  dispelled. 
You  must  recollect  that  there  was  an  Earl  of 
Gowrie  condemned  and  executed  when  James 
was  '•  but  a  boy.  This  nobleman  left  two  sons, 
who  were  well  educated  abroad,  and  accounted 
hopeful  young  men.  The  King  restored  to  the 
eldest  the  title  and  estate  of  Gowrie,  and  favour- 
ed them  both  very  much. 

N(5w  it  chanced  in  the  month  df  August,  1600, 
that  Aleiander  Rothven,  the  younger  of  thetwt 
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brothers,  came  early  one  morDing  to  the  King, 
who  was  then  hunting  in  the  Park  of  Falkland, 
and  told  him  a  story  of  his  having  seized  a  sus- 
picious-looking man  with  a  large  pot  of  gold  un- 
der his  cloak.  This  man  Ruthven  said  he  had 
detained  prisoner  at  his  brother's  house,  in 
Perth,  till  the  King  should  examine  htm,  and 
take  possession  of  the  treasure.  With  this 
&tory  ho  decoyed  James  from  the  hiinting«field, 
and  persuaded  him  to  ride  with  him  to  Perth, 
without  any  other  company  than  a  few  noblemen 
and  attendants  who  followed  the  King  without 
orders. 

When  they  arrived  at  Perth,  they  entered 
Gowrie-house,  the  mansion  of  the  Earl,  a  large 
massive  building,  having  gardens  which  stretch- 
ed down  to  the  river  Tay.  The  Earl  of  Gowrie 
was,  or  seemed  surprised,  to  see  the  King  arrive 
so  unexpectedly,  and  caused  some  entertainment 
to  be  hastily  prepared  for  his  Majesty's  refresh- 
ment. After  the  King  had  dined,  Alexander 
Ruthven  pressed  him  to  come  with  him  to  see 
the  prisoner  in  private ;  and  James,  curious  by 
nature,  and  sufficiently  indigent  to  be  inquisi* 
iive  after  money,  followed  him  from  one  apart- 
ment to  another,  until  Ruthven  led  him  into  ft 
little  turret,  where  there  stood-^not  a  prisoner 
with  a  pot  of  money — but  an  armed  man,  pre- 
pared, as  it  seemed,  for  some  violent  enterprii^ 

The  King  started  Imck,  but  Ruthven  snatcher 
the  dagger  which  the  man  wore,  and  pointing  it 
to  James's  breast,  reminded  him  of  his  father  the 
Earl  of  Gowrie's  death,  and  commanded  him^ 
Hipon  pain  of  death,  to  submit  to  bis  pleasiie. 

▼OL.  II  44  B 
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The  King  replied)  that  he  was  but  a  bov  when 
the  Earl  of  Gowrie  suffered,  and  upbraided  Ruth- 
ven  with  ingratitude.  The  conspirator,  moved 
by  remor^e^  of  aonne  other  reason,  assured  the 
King  thjat  his  life  should  be  safe,  and  left  him  in 
the  turret  with  the  armed  man,  who,  not  very 
well  selected  to  assist  in  a  purpose  so  desperate, 
•lood  shaJking  in  his  armour,  without  assisting 
either  his  master  or  the  King^ 

Let  ua  now  see  what  wa9  parsing  below  during 
this  strange  scene  betwixt  the  King  and  Ruth- 
Ten.  Tl£  attend^nt^  of  James  had  begun  to 
.  wonder  at  his  absence,  when  they  were  sudden- 
ly in&rmed  by  a  servant  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie, 
Att  the  King  had  monnted.  his  horse,  and  had 
set  out  on  his  return  to  Falkland*  The  noble- 
men and  attendants  rushed  into  the  court-yard 
of  the  mansiott,  and  called  for  their  horses,  the 
Earl  of  Gowrie  at  the  same  time  hurrying  them 
away«  Here  the  port^  interfered,  and  said  the 
King  could  not  have  left  the  house,  since  he 
had  not  passed  the  gate,  of  which  he  had  the 
keys.  Gowrie,  on  the  other  hand,  called  him  a 
Kar,  and  insisted  that  the  King  had  departed. 

While  the  attendants  of  James  knew  not  what 
to  think,  a  hal£>smothered,  yet  terrified  voice,  was 
heard  to  call  from  the  window  of  a  turret  above 
their  heads, — ^''Help!  treason!  Help  I  my  Lord 
of  Marl"  They  looked  upwards,  and  beheld 
James's  face  in  great  agitation,  pushed  through 
a  window,  while  a  hand  was  seen  grasping  his 
throat,  as  if  some  one  behind  endeavoured  by 
violence  to  draw  him  back. 

The  e^pianation  was  as  ibUows  *— Tlie  King 
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when  left  alone  with  the  armed  man,  had,  it 
seemsyjpre  vailed  npon  him  to  open  the  lattice  wm- 
.  dow.  This  was  just  done  when  Alexander  Rudi-  • 
ven  agdn  entered  the  turret,  and,  swearing  that 
there  was  no  remedy,  but  the  King  nraat  needs 
die,  he  seized  on  him,  and  endeavoured  bj  main 
force  to  tie  his  hands  with  a  garter*  Jamas  re-* 
sisted,  and,  dragging  Ruthven  to  the  window, 
now  open,  called  out  to  his  attendants  in  the 
manner  we  ha^  described.  His  retinue  hasten- 
ed to  his  assistance.  The  greater  part  ran  to 
the  principal  staircase,  of  which  they  found  the 
doers  shut,  iand  immediately  endeavoured  to  force 
them  open.  Meantime  a  page  of  the  King's 
called  Sir  John  Ramsay,  discovered  a  back  stab: 
Which  led  him  to  the  turret,  where  Ruthven  and 
.  the  King  were  stifi  struggling.  Ramsay  stabbed 
,Ruthven  twice  with  his  dagger,  James  calHng 
to  him  to  strike  high,  as  he  had  a  douMet  of  proof 
<m  him*  Ramsay  then  thrast  Rothven,  now 
mortally  woonded,  towards  die  private  staircase, 
where  he  was  met  by  Sir  Thomas  £rskine  kind 
Sir  Hagh  Henies,  two  of  the  royal  attendants, 
who  despatched  him  wiih  thetf  swords.  His  last 
words  weiB-— '*  Alas !  I  am  not  to  blame  for  this 
action." 

This  danger  was  scarce  over,  when  the  Earl 
of  €rowrie  entered  the  outer  chamber  with  a  drawn 
tiword  in  each  hand,  followed  by  seven  attend- 
ants, demanding  vengeance  for  the  death  of  his 
brother.  The  King's  followers,  only  four  in  num- 
ber, thrust  James,  for  the  safety  of  his'  person, 
back  into  the  turret  closet,  and  shut  the  door ; 
'md  then  engaged  in  a  conflict,  which  was  the 
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more  de^rate,  that  they  fought  foar  to  eight, 
vad  Herries  was  m  lame  and  disabled  num.  But 
Sir  John  Ramsay  having  run  the  Earl  (ft  Gowrie 
through  the  heart,  he  dropped  dead  without 
speaking  &  w<^,  and  his  servants  fled.  The 
doors  of  the  great  staircase  were  now  opened  to 
the  nobles,  who  were  endeavouring  to  force  their 
way  to  the  King's  assistance. 

in  the  meantime  a  new  peril  threatened  the 
King  and  bis  few  attendants.  The  slain  Earl  of 
Gowrie  was  Provost  of  the  town  of  Perth,  and 
much  beloved  by  the  citizens.  On  hearing  what 
had  haj^iened^  they  ran  to  arms^  and  surrounded 
ihe  inanftiQn-hoiisey  wnere  this  tragedy  had  been 
acted^  threatening,  that  if  their  Provost  was  not 
delivered  to  them  safe  and  sound,  the  King's 
green  coat  should  pay  for  it  Their  violence 
was  at  last /quieted  by  the  magistratesof  the  town, 
and  the  mob  were  prevailed  on  to  disperse^ 

The  object  of  this  strange  conspiracy  is  <Mie 
of  the  darkest  in  hist<tf y^  and  what  made  it  stran* 
ger,  the  armed  man  who  was  stationed  in  the  tur- 
ret could  throw  no  light  upon  it»  He  proved  to 
'be  one  Henderson,  steward  to  the  Earl  of  Gow- 
rie, who  had  been  ordered  to  arm  himself  for  th^ 
purpose  of  taking  a  Highland  thief,  and  wa9 
posted  in  the  turret  by  Alexander  Ruthven,  with- 
out any  intimation  what  be  was  to  do ;  so  that 
the  whole  scene  came  upon  him  by  surprise 
The  mystery  seemed  so  impenetrable,  and  so 
much  of  the  narrative  rested  upon  James's  own 
testimony,  that  many  persons  of  that  period,  and 
even  some  historians  of  our  own  day,  have  thought 
that  it  was  not  a  conspiracy  of  the  brother^ 
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against  the  King,  but  of  the  King  against  the 
brotheci ;  and  that  James,  having  taken  a  di9» 
like  to  Ihem,  had  contrived  the  bloody  sceire, 
and  then  thrown  tfa«  blame  on  the  Ruthvensi 
who  suffered  in  it.  Bat,  besides  thje  placability 
and  gentleness  of  James's  disposition,  and  be- 
sides the  consideration  that  no  adequate  motive 
can  be  assigned,  or  even  conjectured,  for  his  per- 
petratmg  such  an  inhospitable  murder,  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  that  the  King  was  naturally 
timorous,  and  could  not  even  look  on  a  drawn 
sword  without  shuddering ;  so  that  it  is  contrary 
to  all  reason  and  probability  to  suppose  that  he 
could  be  the  deviser  of  a  scheme,  in  which  his 
life  was  repeatedly  exposed  to  the  most  imminent 
danger.  However,  many  of  the  clergy  refused 
to  obey  James's  order  to  keep  a  day  of  solemn 
thanksgiving  for  the  King's  deliverance,  intima- 
ting, without  hesitation,  that  they  greatly  doubt- 
ed the  truth  of  his  story.  One  of  them  being 
pressed  by  the  King  very  hard,  said,—"  That 
doubtless  he  must  believe  it,  since  his  Majesty 
said  he  had  seen  it,  but  that  had  he  seen  it  him- 
self, he  would  not  have  believed  his  own  eyes." 
Janies  was  much  vexed  with  this  incredulity,  for 
it  was  hard  not  to  obtain  credit  ader  haying  . 
been  in  so  much  danger.     ^ 

Nine  years  after  the  affair^  some  light  was 
thrown  upon  it  by  one  Sprot,  a  notary  publie, 
who,  out  of  mere  curiosity,  had  possessed  him- 
self of  certain  letters,  said  to  have  been  written 
by  one  Robert  Logan  of  Restalrig,  a  scheming, 
turbulent,  and  profligate  man,  to  the  Earl  of 
€r0wrie.     In  these  papers,  allusion  was  repeat- 
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edty  mad^  to  the  death  of  Gowrie's  father,  to  the 
reveage  which  was  meditated,  and  to  ^he  exe* 
OBtioa  of  some  great  and  perilous  enterprise^ 
X&stly^  there  was  intimation  that  the  Ruthyens 
were  to  bring  a  prisoner  by  sea  to  Logan's  fort- 
ress of  Fast  Ca^e,  a  very  strong  and  inacces- 
sible tower,  overhanging  the  sea,  on  the  coast  of 
Berwickshire.  This  place  he  recommends  as 
•suitable  for  keeping  some  important  prisoner  in 
safety  and  concealment^  and  adds,  he  had  kept 
Bothwell  there  in  his  utmost  distresses,  let  the 
King  and  his  council  say  what  they  would. 

All  these  expressions  seem  to  point  at  a  plot, 
not  affecting  the  King's  life,  but  his  personal 
liberty,  and  make  it  probable,  that  when  Alex- 
ander B^ithven  had  frightened  the  King  into  si- 
lence and  compliance,  the  brothers  intended  to 
carry  him  through  the  gardens,  and  put  him  on 
board  of  a  boat,  and  so  conveying  him  down 
the  Frith  of  Tay,  might,  after  making  a  private 
signal,  which  Logan  alludes  to,  place  their  roy- 
al prisoner  in  security  at  Fast  Castle.  The 
seizing  upon  the  person  of  the  King  was  a  com- 
mon enterprise  among  the  Scotti^  nobles,  and 
$he  father  of  the  Ruthvens  had  lost  his  life  for 
such  an  attempt  Adopting  this  as  their  inten- 
tion, it  is  probable* that  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
privy  to  the  attempt^  and  perhaps  having  found 
so  much  conveniency  from  detaining  the  person 
of  Mary  in  captivity,  she  might  have  formed 
some  similar  plan  for  obtaining  the  custody  of 
her  son. 

I  must  not  conclude  this  story  without  obsci 
ving,  that  Logan's  bones  were  brought  into  f 
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courl  of  justice,  for  the  put  pose  of  being  tried 
after  death,  and  that  he  was  declared  guiJty,  and 
a  sentence  of  forfeiture  pronounced  against  him. 
But  it  has  not  been  noticed,  that  Li^an,  a  dia» 
solute  and  extravagant  man,  was  deprived  of 
great  part  of  his  estate  before  his  death,  and 
that  the  King,  therefore,  could  have  no  lucra- 
tive object  in  following  out  this,  ancient  and  bar- 
barous form  of  process*  The  fate  of  Sprot,  the 
notary,  was  singular  enough.  He  was  con- 
demned to  be  haaged  for  keepings  these  treason- 
able letters  in  his  possession,  without  communi- 
cating them  to  the  government ;  and  he  suffered 
death  accordingly,  asserting  to  the  last  that  the 
letters  were  genuine,  and  that  he  had  only  pre- 
served them  from  curiosity.  This  fact^ie  testi- 
fied even  in  the  agonies  of  death ;  for,  being  de- 
sired to  give  A  sign  of  the  truth  and  sincerity  ot 
his  confession,  after  he  was  thrown  off  from  the 
ladder,  he  is  said  to  have  clapped  his  hands 
three  times.  Yet  some  persons  continued  to 
think,  that  what  Sprot  told  was  untrue,  and  that 
the  letters  were  forgeries ;  but  it  seems  great  in- 
credulity to  doubt  the  truth  of  a  confossiou, 
which  brought  to  the  gallows  the  man  who  made 
it ;  and,  of  late  years,  the  letters  produced  by 
Sprot  are  regarded  as  genuine  by  the  best  judg- 
es of  these  matters.  When  so  admitted,  th^y 
make  it  evident  that  the  purpose  of  the  Gowrie 
conspiracy  was  to  make  Kmg  James  a  prisoner 
in  the  remote  and  inaccessible  tower  of  Fast 
Castle,  imd  perhaps  ultimately  to  deliver  him  up 
to  Clueen  Elizabeth. 
We  now  approach  the  end  of  this  collection 
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oi  Tales.  King  Jtimes  VI.  of  Scotland  married 
the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  called 
Anne  of  Denmark.  They  had  a  family,  which 
recommended  them  very  much  to  the  English 
people,  who  were  tired  of  eeeing  tlieir  Crown 
pass  from  oi}e  fi^male  to  another,  wi^ut  any 
prosper  of  male  sucoeesion.  Tbej  began, 
therefore,  to  turn  tlieir  eyes  toward  James  as 
the  nearest  heir  of  King  Henry  VIII.  and  the 
ri^tful  successor,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  should 
lail.  She  was  now  old,  her  health  broken,  and 
her  feelings  {gainfully  agitated  by  the  death  of 
Essex,  her  principal  farourite.  Afler  his  exe- 
cution, she  could  scarcely  ever  be  said  to  enjoy 
either  health  or  reason.  She  eat  on  a  pile  of 
cushions,  with  her  finger  in  her  mouth,  attend- 
ing, as  it  seemed,  to  nothing,  saving  the  prayers 
which  were  from  time  to  time  read  in  her  cham- 
ber. 

While  the  Queen  of  England  was  thus  strug- 
gling out  the  last  moments  of  life,  her  subjects 
were  making  interest  with  her  successor  James^ 
with  whom  even  Cecil  himself,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  England,  had  long  kept  up  a  secret  cor- 
respondence. The  breath  had  no  sooner  left 
Elizabeth's  body,  than  the  near  relation  and 
godson  of  the  late  Queen,  Sir  Robert  Carey, 
got  on  horseback,  and,  travelling  with  a  rapidity 
which  almost  equalled  that  of  the  modern  mail- 
coach,  carried  to  the  Palace  of  Holy  rood  the 
news,  that  James  was  King  of  England,  France, 
and  [reland,  as  well  as  of  his  native  dominions 
of  Scotland. 

James  arrived  in  London  on  the  7th  of  May 
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1603,  and  took  possession  of  his  new  realms 
without  the  slightest  opposition ;  8nd  thus  the 
Island  of  Great  Britain,  so  long  divided  into  the 
separate  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland, 
became  subject  to  the  same  Prince.  Here, 
therefore,  must  end  the  Tales  of  your  Grand- 
father, 80  far  as  they  relate  to  the  History  of 
Scotland 
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